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A SIA is allowed to be, in all reſpects, by 


ar the moſt conſiderable part of the world; 


and though our innate fondneſs for our 


own country makes us give the preference. to Eu- 
rope, yet Alia has many ſingular advantages, which 


may juſtly intitle it to the firſt rapk. It was in 
Alia, according to the ſacred records, that the au- 


thor of nature planted the delicious garden of 
Eden, in which he placed the firſt man and woman, 
from whom the reſt of mankind were to ſpring. 


Aſia became again the nurſery of the world after 


the flood, whence the deſcendants of Noah diſ- 
perſed their various colonies into all the other parts 
of the globe. It was in Aſia that God made choice 
of the land of Canaan to place his favourite nation 
the Hebrews in: it was here that the great and 


merciful work of our redemption was accompliſh- 


ed by his divine ſon; and it was from hence that 
the light of his glorious goſpel was carried into all 
nations by his diſffples and followers. Here it was 
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that the firſt Chriſtian churches were founded, the 
firſt councils held, the firſt biſhoprics erected, and 
the Chriſtian faith miraculouſly propagated, and 
watered with the hlood of innumerable martyrs. 
Laſtly, it was in Aſia that not only the firſt edi- 
fices were reared, bur likewiſe where the firſt king- 


doms and monarchies were founded, whilſt the 


other parts of the world were, if at all, inhabited 
only by wild beaſts ; and as all the other parts of the 
world were indebted to Aſia for their firſt inhabitants 
of the human ſpecies, 10 were they alſo for the 

ſeeds and rudiments of many arts and ſciences, 
and even for many trees, plants, and animals: nor 
is it only on theſe accounts that this part of the 


world claims a ſuperiority over the reſt. It exceeds 


them alſo in extent, the richneſs and/fertility of 
irs ſoil, the ſerenity of its air, the deliciouſneſs of 
its fruits, the falubrity of its drugs, the fragran 

and balfamic qualities of its plants, ſpices, 5 
gums; the quantity, variety, beauty, and value of 
its gems; the fineneſs of its ſilks and cottons ; the 


richneſs of its metals, and many mote of the like 


nature: on all which accounts it was always eſteem- 
ed ſo charming and delightful an abode, that it 

was the conſtant feat, of the greateſt monarchies in 

the world. It muſt be owned, indeed, that a great 

change hath happened in that part of it called 
Turkey in Aſia, which hath quite loſt its antient 
ſplendor; and from, the moſt 'populqus and beſt 
cultivated, ſpot in all Aſia, is become a wild uncul- 
tivared deſert, nd only confiderable for ſome rich 
commodities it {till affords, on which account it is 
ſill viſited' and reſorted to by merchants of other 
nations. As to the other parts they continue much 
in their former condition, the ſoil being as remark- 
able for its fertility, as moſt of the inhabitants for 
their indolence, effeminacy, and luxury, 
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This effeminacy is chiefly owing to the warmth 
of the climate, tho? perhaps heightened by cuſtom 


and education; and the ſymproms of it are more 


or leſs apparent, as the ſeveral nations are ſeated 


nearer or farther from the north. Hence thoſe 


Aſiatics, who live near the ſame latitude with us, 
are as brave, hardy, ſtrong, and vigorous as we. 


As to thoſe who live in the more ſouthern regions, 


what is wanting in the robuſt frame of their bodies, 


ſeems, in a' great meaſure, made up to them. by 
the vivacity of their minds, and ingenuity in va- 


rious kinds of workmanſhip, which our moſt ſkil- 
ful mechanics have in vain endeavoured to imitate. 
The only form of government which at preſent 
obtains in all the parts of this extenſive diviſion of 
the 8 is abſolute monarchy. If any of them 
can be ſaid to enjoy ſome ſhare of liberty, it is the 
wandering tribes, as the Tartars and Arabs, Many 
of the Aftatic nations, when the Dutch firſt came 
among them, could not conceive how it was poſſi- 
ble for any people to live under a republican go- 
vernment, or indeed under any other form than a 


deſpotic monarchy. 4 


As to religion, a great part of Aſia is over-run 


with Mohammedaniſm, as Turkey, Arabia, Per- 


fia, part.of Tartary, and India. The Perſian and 
Indian Mohammedans are of the ſe& of Hali, and 


the others of that Omar ; but both own Moham- 


med for their lawgiver, and the Coran for their 


rule of faith and life. In other parts of Tartary, 


in China, Japan, Siam, &c. they are generally hea- 
thens and idolaters, entertaining ſtrange notions of 


: 
: 


the deity, or rather deities, and uſing the moſt ex- 


travagant rites in their 8 of them. 


DV ; 


There are two remarkable ſe&s of heathens, if 


they may be called ſuch, in the Eaſt, namely, the 


Perſees, Gaures, or Guebres, and the Bramins. 


The firſt are the followers of the great Zoroafter, 
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who acknowledge but one ſupreme deity, and 
are diſtinguiſhed by the title of Fire-worſhippers, 
| becauſe they worſhip the element of fire, or the 

deity under the ſymbol thereof : theſe are enemies 
to all kinds of idolatry, imagery, and temples, 
which they look upon as derogatory. to the ſu- 


preme Being, who neither can, nor ought to be 


A he by images, nor confined in 3 
'The Bramins, Brammans, or Brachmans, reckon- 
ed the moſt conſiderable among the heathen ſects, 
are of a very humane diſpoſition, lead a contem- 
plative life, and feed only upon vegetables, being, 
from their notion of the tranſmigration of ſouls, o 
far from killing any living animals, either for food, 
pen or in their own defence, that they even 
build hoſpitals for the maintenance of ſuch, eſpe- 
cially the domeſtic, and ſuch as are decayed through 
age, accident, or other infirmities.  ., _ 
There are Chriſtians, or Chriſtian heretics, of 
various denominations, in Aſia, as Proteſtants, - of 
which the number is not great, conſiſting only of 
ſuch as belong to the factories of the European 
nations; Roman catholics, or Latins, Armenians, 
Neſtorians, Jacobites, Maronites, and thoſe called 
Chriſtians of St. Thomas. | . i | 
Though the Chriſtians enjoy a kind of toleration 
under the Mohammedan governments, yet they 
_ expoſed ro much oppreſſion, inſult, and in- 
uſtice. . | 
7 Aſia is ſituated between the 25th and 148th de- 
grees of eaſtern longitude, and between the <qua- 
tor and the 72d degree of north latitude. It is 
bounded on the weſt by the Mediterranean, the 
"Black Sea, the Palus Meotis, or Sea of Azoph, and 
the Don, or Tanais, which ſeparate it from Eu- 
rope; on the ſouth by the Ethiopic, or Indian 
Ocean; on the eaſt by the Pacific Ocean, which 
' ſeparates it from America; and, on the north, by 


| „ 7 
the Frozen Ocean : ſo that almoſt on every ſide it 
is ſurrounded by the'fea. 

Having premiſed thus much of Afia in general, 
we now proceed to deſcribe the various countries 
contained in'that vaſt region, beginning from the 

north, as we did in Europe. 
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GREAT TARTARY. 


FRARTARY, or rather Tatary, in its greateſt 
extent, is ſituated between 37 and 160 de- 
grees of longitude, reckoning from the weſt end 
of the iſle of Ferro, and between the 37th and 55th 
degrees of latitude ; being bounded on the north 
by Siberia, or that part of North Aſia which be- 
longs to Ruſſia; on the weſt by the rivers Don, 
the Wolga, and Kama, which ſeparate it from 
| Ruſſia; on the ſouth by the Euxine and Caſpian 
Seas, Karazm, the two Buckarias, China, and 
Korea; and, on the eaſt, by the Oriental or Tarta- 
rean Ocean. From this account it appears, that 
Tartary, or Great Tartary as we call it, is a vaſt . 
region, extending, from eaſt to weſt, the ſpace of 
104 degrees in n or four thouſand one 
hundred and forty-five geographical miles; but its 
| breadth is not proportionable, being not above 
nine hundred and ſixty miles · where broadeſt, and 
where narroweſt three hundred and thirty, + 
© * This vaſtregion is divided into two great parts; 
the one called the Weſtern, the other the Eaſtern 
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Weſtern Tartary, which is much more exten- 
ſive than the Eaſtern, containing 139 degrees of 
longitude out of 161, is inhabited by a great num- 
ber of nations, or tribes of people, who are called 
Mungls, or Mungals, by themſelves ; and Moguls, 
or Tartars, indifferently, by other nations. | 

The principal mountains, or rather chains. of 
mountains, found in this part of Great Tartary, 
may be divided into three claſſes : firſt, thoſe which 
run along the northern borders of it ; and though, 
Faun not always contiguous, or of the ſame 
enomination, go under the general name of 
Ulug Täg, or Dag, that is the Great Mountain. 
Secondly, thoſe which make the ſouthern bounds, 
and are called Kichug Tag, or the Leſſer Moun- 
tain. The third great chain is called Mount Altay, 
lying nearly in oe middle, between the Caſpian 
Sea and Eaſtern Tartary, and extending between 
OE two, in about the 110th degree of langi-* 
The principal rivers of Weſtern Tartary, be- 


" = 


ſides the Dnieper, Don, and Wolga, are the Jaik, 
or Yaik, and Yem, both deſcending from the 
Ys Tas, and falling into the Caſpian Sea, on the 
north ſide: the river Ii, or Khonghis, which 
riſes out of the Kichug Täg, on the borders of 
Little Buckaria, and runs nort-hweſt into the lake 
Palkaſi, which is about forty miles long, and thirty 
broad, in latitude 489, longitude 979. reckani 
from the iſle of Ferro; on this river the khan of 
the Eluths, or Kalmuks, uſyally reſides: the river 
Irtiſh, Irtis, or Erchis, which riſes in Mount Al- 
tay, and runs weſtward, inclining to the north, 
between two branches of it, to the lake Sayſan, 


* 


Saſſan, or Iſan, called alſo Honhotu-Nor, ninety 
| | - miles 
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miles long from weſt to eaſt, and forty broad, 
in latitude 479. 30, longitude 104®. from whence 
iſſuing again, it paſſes north-weſt, through part of 
Siberia, and falls into the Obi, which has its ſource 
in the ſame mountains, about one degree to the 
north of that of the Irtiſh ; and ſeven or eight de- 
grees to the north-eaſt riſes the Kem, or Jeniſea, 
which runs weſtward for the ſpace of ſeven: of 
eight degrees, and then turning northward enters 

Siberia. The next river of note is the Selinga, 
which riſes out of the lake Kofogol, Hutiikta, or 
Kbitdkred, which is ſeventy miles long, from ſouth 
to north, and twenty broad, in latitude 529. lon- 
gitude 118. not far fiom the ſource of the Jeniſea, 
and taking a ſweep ſouthward, round by the eaſt, 
falls northward into the Jake BaykAl in Siberia, about 
thirty leagues north-weſt of the city Selinghinſkoy, 
which ſtands upon it. Into the. Selinga runs the 
Orkon, coming from the ſouth-weſt ; and into 

the Orkon the Tula, riſing eaſtward in Mount 
Kentey. On the ſame mountain riſes alſo two 
other rivers, viz. the Onon, called alſo by the Tar- 
tars Saghalian Ula, or the Dragon river, and by 
the Ruſſians Amur; which running north-eaſt- 
ward, and then taking a large ſweep by the ſouth, 
rolls along the bounds of Eaſtern Tartary, and falls 
into the Eaſtern Ocean. On its banks ſtand two 
eities, Nerchiaſkoy, or Nipchew, a frontier of the 
Ruſfians, almoſt due north of Pekin in China, 
and Saghalian Ula, poſſeſſed by the Chineſe. An- 

other large zivers in the Kerlon, or Kerulon, which 
running north-eaſtward, falls into the lake Kulon, 
or yy which is fixty- miles long from fouth- 
weſt to north-caft, and twenty ſeven broad, in 
latitade 48* 30. longitude £35”. and iſſuing out 
in under the name of Ergona, or Argun, joins 
= Saghalian Ula, about one hundred and ſeventy - 
miles beyond Nerchinſcoy. To theſe let us add 
0 *. | . the 
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the river Kalka, from whence, though ſmall, the 
Kalka-Moguls, or Mongols take their name. It 
riſes in the mountains, ſeparating Eaſtern from 
Weſtern Tartary, and, running weſtward, falls in- 
to the lake Puir, and then into that of Kulon, 
before ſpoken of. RA N 
laving mentioned the principal lakes of Weſtern 
Tartary in our account of the rivers, we ſhall take 
notice only of two more, firſt, the Kamrſh, about 
four hundred and eighty- four miles long, and near 
as many broad, in latitude 50. longitude 83“. 30. 
The ſecond, Iſſikol, a lake of ſmall extent, in la- 
titude 469. longitude 94. 30 ; but renowned a- 
mong the inhabitants in the weſt of Tartary, for 
being the place where Turk, their great anceſtor, 
fixed his reſidence, or royal ſeat. 15 
As to the political ſtate of Weſtern Tartary we 
ſhall only ſay in general, that it is entirely poſſeſſed 
by Tartar tribes, under ſeveral khans, whoſe do- 
ninions are named after the people or prince who 
rules over them. The firſt and chief of theſe tribes 


are the Eluths, nick- named Kalmuks, by the Mo- 


h n CRE Tartars, and ſubdivided into ſeveral 
. RS, ER dn Bon Ret et 
The . Aijuka Kalmuks dominions are bounded 
by the river Jaik, and extend about ten degrees 
eaſtward from that river. They are idolaters, of 
the religion of Tibet, or the Dalay Lama. A late 
traveller gives us the following account of them. 
One day a party of us went to ſee a great horſe- 
market held by the Kalmuks : we ſaw about five 
or fix hundred of theſe people aſſembled in a field, 
with a number of horſes all running looſe, except 
thoſe on which the Tartars were mounted. The 
buyers came from different parts of Ruſſia. The 
Tartars had their tents pitched along the river 
ſide. Tbeir tents are of a conical figure; there are 
{&veral long poles erected inclining to one another, 
4 | | which 
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which are fixed at the top into ſomething like a 
hoop, that forms the circumference of an aperture 
for letting out the ſmoke, or admitting the light; 
acroſs the poles are laid ſome ſmall rods from four 
to ſix feet long, and faſtened to them with thongs. 
This frame is covered with pieces of felt, made of 
coarſe wool and hair. Theſe tents afford better 
ſhelter than any other kind, and are fo contrived, 


as to be ſet up, taken down, folded, and packet * 
up, with great caſe and quickneſs, and ſo light, 


that a camel may carry five or fix of them. Where 
the khan, or any perſon of character reſides, they 
are placed in ſtraic lines. Theſe Tartars are ſtrong 
made, ſtout men, their faces broad, noſes flattiſh, 
and-eyes ſmall and black, but very quick. Their 
_ dreſs is very ſimple, conſiſting of a looſe coat 
of ſheep-ſkins, tied with a girdle, a ſmall round 
cap, turned up with fur, having a taſſel of red 
ſilk at the top, leather or linen-drawers, and boots; 
their heads are all ſhaved, except a lock behind, 
which is plaited, and hangs down their backs. 
They are armed with bows and arrows, a ſabre 
and lance, which they manage with great dexterity, 
acquired by conſtant practice from their infancy. 
They are men of courage and reſolution ; but 
much afraid of cannon, which put their horſes in 
_ diſorder, As they are always on horſeback, they 
are excellent riders. VVV 
The dreſs of the women differs little from that of 
the men, only their gowns are ſomewhat longer 
than the coats of the men, a little ornamented, and 
bordered with party- coloured cloth; they wear ear- 
rings, and their hair all plaited in locks. The bet- 
ter ſort dreſs in ſilks in ſummer. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, for the honour of their women, that they are 
very honeſt and ſincere, -and few of them lewd ; 
adultery is a crime ſcarce ever heard of. The Tar- 
tars make very good and faithful ſervants : 4 
ie | r 
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the more mildly they are uſed, the better they pers 
form their duty; for their wandering unconfined 
manner of life naturally inſpires them with ſenti- 
ments of liberty, and averſion to tyranny and op- 
reſſion. | LB l | 
« All their wealth is their flocks ; like thoſe who 
lived in the early ages of the world, they have 
camels, horſes, cows, and ſheep. The horſes are 
of a good ſize for the ſaddle, and very hardy: 
as they run wild till they are ſometimes ſix years 
old, they are generally head-ſtrong; They were 
fold at this fair from five to fifteen or fixteen 
crowns; and the ſtrong, well · ſnaped, natural pacers, 
much higher. They have few camels, hut many 
dromedaries, who have two protuberances on their 
backs. The ſheep are large, with broad tails, like 
thoſe in Turkey: the wool is coarſe, but the mut- 
ton very fine. 5 | 
een the preceding century, a Kalmuk prince, 
named Torgott Chorluke, came from Alack-ulla, 
which a e the Spotted- mountain, a country 
ſituated between Siberia on the north, and India on 
the ſouth, to the borders of Ruſſia, and brought + 
along with him about fifty thouſand families, or 
tents, as they ſometimes. reckon, In his march 
| weſtward to the Volga, he defeated Eyball-Ulzic, 
\2 Tartar prince, who lived in tents beyond the 
river Enbo. Advancing forward, he met three 
other Tartar chiefs, named Kitta-haptzay, Mele- 
bach, and Etzan, whom he alſo defeated, and at 
laſt ſettled to the eaſt of the Volga, under the pro- 
tection of the Ruſſians, Chorluke had ſix ſons ; 
Dangtzing, the oldeſt, ſucceeded him in the go- 
verament, or khanſhip. The preſent khan, named 
- Ayuka, is the fourth from Chorluke, and is much 
elteemed in the Eaſt for his ſagacity and juſtice. 
The reaſon why Chorluke left his own Carpe 
it is ſaid, was a diſpute about the ſucceſſion to the 
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khanſhip, He being engaged on the weakeſt fide, 


and having unſucceſsfully tried his fortune in the 


field, at laſt took the reſolution of abandoning his 
own country altogether. Theſe people are gene - 
rally called the Black Calmuks, though they are 
not black, but only ſwarthy., _ ; 
They have no money, except what they get 
from the Ruſſians, and their other neighbours, in 
exchange for cattle; with this they buy meal ſome- 
times, but moſtly cloths, filks, ſtuffs, and other 
apparel for their women. They have no mecha- 


nics, except thoſe who make arms. They avoid 


all labour, as the greateſt .layery; there only em- 

ployment is tending their flocks, managing horſes, 
and hunting If they are angry with. a. perſon, 
they wiſh he may live in one place, and work like 


the Ruſſians, Their language contains none of 


thoſe horrid oaths common enough in tongues of 
more enlightened nations. They believe virtue 
leads to Fappineſs, and vice to miſery for when 
defired to do what. they think wrong, they reply in 
a proverb, Though a, knife be ſharp, it cannot 
cut its own, handle,” On long marehes, all their 
proviſions conſiſt of cheeſe, or rather dried curd, 
made up into little balls, which they drink when. 
pounded, and mixt with. water. If this, Kind of 
food fails, they haye always many ſpare. horſes, 

which they, kill and eat. They broil and roaſt the 
fleſh before the fire, on pieces of broken arrows, 
and never eat it raw, as is commonly believed un- 
leſs compelled by neceſſity. They have indeed 
log thick pieces of horſe fleſh ſmoaked, or dried 


X 


in the Tun, which they eat; but this cannot pro- 


perly be called raw, I have taſted ſome of it, and 
pt not amiſs. As to their religion, they . 
are downright. heathens, and have many lamas or 
Pts, e e eee 
6 >] | ; 3 | , Sat 
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ed by their yellow habits. Their high-prieſt is 
called Delay-lama. and lives far to the eaſtward. 
* But of all the Kalmuk khans the koatayſha, or 
prince of the Black Kalmuks, is the moſt powerful, 
being able to bring into the field, at a ſhort warn- 
ing, one hundred thouſand horſemen, who are all of 
them able-bodied men, well mounted, armed with 
bows and arrows, lances, and ſabres. This is a greater 
number of horſe than any prince, that I know of, 
can muſter, except the czarina, and emperor of 
China. Theſe Kalmuks live in tents all the year, 
removing from place to place, as called by neceſſity 
or inclination. ,” This is the moſt antient and plea- 
ſant manner of life. © 1t is entertaining to hear them. 
commiſerate thoſe who are confined to one place 
of abode, and obliged to ſupport themſelves by 
labour, which they reckon the greateſt ſlavery. © . 
- « Thekontayfſha has always ſome thouſands of his 
ſubjects encamped near himſelf, who treat him with 
great veneration and reſpect; and, in juſtice to him, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that he is attentive. to the in- 
tereſts of his people, and as aſſiduous in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, as if they were his own chil- 
dren, * Theſe Kalmuks are nor ſuch ſavage people 
as they are generally repreſented; for I am iuform- 
ed, a perfon may travel among them with greater | 
ſafety, both to his perſon and effects, than in many 
other countries. The kontayſha's domitions ex- 
tend from 72 degrees of longitude, to the end of 
Mont Aﬀay,' in about the 152d degree, 
The emperor of China was ſome time ago en- 
gaged in a, war with, the kontayſha, about ſome 
ifontier towhs, of which the latter took poſſeſſion, 
and maintained his claim with a ſtrong army. The 
emperot ſent againſt him an army of th ce be | 
rhoufand men, under the command oFhis four- 
teenth ſon, Abo is reckoned the beſt general of all 
bis children. © Notwithſtanding the ſüpetiorny in 
3 e e 
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numbers, the kontayſha defeated the Chineſe in 
ſeveral actions. The emperor at laſt thought it 
beſt to accommodate the difference, and a peace 
was concluded to the ſatisfaction of both parties. 
The method by which the Tartars chiefly carry 
on war againſt regular forces, is by waſting the 
country. This method is very antient, and 
practiſed by all of them, from the Danube eaſt- 
ward. This circumſtance renders them a dread- 
ful enemy to regular troops, who muſt thereby 
be deprived of all ſubſiſtence; while the Tartars, 
having always many ſpare horſes to kill, are never 
at a loſs for proviſions. I have only to add, that 
the kontayſha muſt be the ſame prince, who, in 
our European maps, is generally called the great 
- cham of Tartary. As no Europeans travel through 
that country, theſe maps muſt be very erroneous. 
It is, however, to be hoped. that the Ruſſians 
will, in time, make a more complete diſcovery of 

theſe Parts of Aſia.“ Aenne Me 
In the middle of a deſert, on the banks of the 


river Irtiſn, is a remarkable piece of antiquity, | 


called Sedmy Palaty, or the ſeven palaces, Some 
of the Tartars ſay, it was built by Tamerlane, called 
by the Tartars, Temyr-ackſack, or Lame-temyr:- - 
- The building, which is ſaid to be of brick, well 
finiſhed, and ſtill entire, conſiſts of ſeven apart - 
ments under one roof, from whence: it has the 
name af the ſeven palaces; ſeveral of theſe xooms 
are filled with ſcrolls of glazed paper, fairly wrote, 
and many in gilt characters. Some af the ſcrolls 
guage in which they are written, is that of the 
Tonguſto or Kalmucks.” The abovementioned 
traveller tells us, that while he was at Tobolſky. 
in Siberia, he met a ſoldier in the ſtreet one day, 
with a bundle of theſ papers in his hand; that he 
bought them for a ſmall ſum, and kept hem 
n 3 8 8 ms 
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| bis arrwal in England, when he diſtributed them 
ga amonghis idly: particularly to that learned an- 
tiquarian, Sir Hats Sloane, who valygd them at 
_ a highrate, and gave them a place in his celebrated 
muſeum. Two of theſe ſerolls were ſent, by order 
of the emperor Peter I. to the royal academy at 
Paris. The academy returned l tranflation, which 
dur author ſays, he ſaw im the rarity-chamber of 


Sti. Peterſburg: One of them contained a com- 


- -miifſion to à lama or prieft, and the other a form 
of prayer to the deity:;” bur whether the acadetny's 
| on could be depended upon, we ſhalt 


not determine. The Tartars eſteem them all ſa- 


found many tombs and butying- 
bierze who in all prsbabilley fell ict Battle. Theſe 


cted writings, as appears from the care they take 
_ topteſefve them. Perhaps they may contain ſome 
bitory, Pts of Wai r e of antient 
+ Above che'Sedany: Palaty — che ros of 
the Irtiſn, grows the — rhubarb in che n, 
without the Feat culture. 

Ia à plain ef this oduntiy-alfo, [thou bt or 
ten days Journey from Tomy in Siberia, ate 
places of antient 


demos ae eslily diltiriuifhed'dy the mounds of 


- Ae er che. dend ed 


euch an fond "raiſedover the? ; the Tartars 
aß Fafnerlane bad many e in this 
cbuühtry With — Kalwucks, WRom hein ng nth 
davoured to acquer. Many! perſons. go from 
55 
- Saves diz up; der 

5 Mver;t and ſome precious tones, but Kan 
hilts'6f fwords and amour. They 

ornamems of faddles and brickles. and a ker ac 


pears, that when any 


vi intended, all his arms, his 
3 favourite 
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favourite horſe and ſervant were buried with him 
in the ſame grave ; this cuſtom prevails to this 


cul among the Kalmucks and other Tartars, and 


ſeems to be of great antiquity. It appears from the 
number of.graves, that many thouſands muſt have 


fallen in thoſe places; for the people have con- 


tinued to dig for treaſure many years, and till 
find it unexhauſted. They are, indeed, ſome- 


times drag ek and robbed of all their booty, 


by parties of Kalmucks, who abhor diſturbing 


the | hes of the dead. Armed men on horſe-back, 
caſt in braſs, of no mean -deſign and workman- 


hip, with the figures of deer; caſt in N gold, 
have been dug out of theſe tombs. | 
One of theſe grave-diggers told our author, a 


while he was at Tomſky, that they once diſcovered 


an arched vault, where they found the remains of 
a man, with his bow, lance, and other arms lying on 


a fllver table. On touching the body it fell to 
duſt. The valoe-of the table: and arms was very 


conſiderable. 


Great quanticies of a kind of ivory, called by 
the natives Mammons-horn, are found in this coun- 


try, and in Siberia, on the banks of the Oby. This 


horn has all the appearance of the teeth of a large 


elephant; but when, or how theſe teeth came ſo 


far to the northward, where no elephants can, at ' 
preſent; ſubſiſt during the winter - ſeaſon, is what we 
are unable to determine. They are commonly 
found on the banks of rivers, that have been waſh- 


ed by floods. Some of them are very entire and 
treſn, like the beſt ivory in all reſpects, excepting 


only the colour, which is ot a yellowiſh hue. In 


. they make ſnuff : boxes, combs, and divers 


tts of turnery ware of them. Some have been 
wund weight os hundred pounds Engliſh, 
Ihe — — tribes in Weſtern Tartary, 


next to the Kalmucks, * 7 
Vor. VII. . F 
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or Mongals, properly ſo called. The count: 

of the Kalkas —— eaſtward, from mount Altay 
to the ſource of the river Kalka, whence they de- 
rive their name, in the borders of Eaſtern Tartary, 
and 139th degree of longitude. The territories 


of the Mungls, or Mongalia, lie to the ſouth of 


thoſe of the Kalkas, between them and the great 
wall of China, to which empire both nations are 
ſubject. Beſides theſe tribes, who are idolaters, 


of the religion of the Delay Lama, there are 
others, who poſſeſs that part of Weſtern Tartary, 
called Turkeſtan, the original country of the 


urks and Turkmans, ſituated to the north of 
reat Bukharia and Katazm, between thoſe 


countries and the dominions of the Eluths. Under 


Weſtern Tartary alſo is comprehended Tibet, Thi- 


bet, or Tobbut, ſubje& to the Delay Lama, or 


great high - prieſt of the Pagan Tartars, and Chi- 


neſe. 


In all the vaſt region of Weſtern Tartary there 


are but few towns, moſt of the inhabitants living 
under tents, efpecially in ſummer, and moving 


from place to place, with their flocks and herds. - 


They generally encamp nrar ſome river, for the con- 
venience of water. | e ALES 


The air of this country is ternperate, wholeſome, 


and pleaſant, being equally removed from the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. As, to the ſoil, though 


there are many mountains, lakes, and deſerts in 


it, yet che banks of the rivers, and the plains, ſome 


of which are of great extent, are exceeding fertile. 
The mountains, woods, and deſerts abound with 
veniſon, e, und wild fowl ; and the rivers and 
lakes both with fiſh and fowl. In particular, here 
are. wild mules, horſes, and . dromedaries, wild 
boars, ſeveral kinds of deer, a ſpecies of goats with | 
yellow hair, ſquirrels, foxes,” an animal called 


v » 


bautehan, reſembling an elk, another called chu- 


1 
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jon. or cheli ſon, that ſeems to be a ſort of lynx, 
and a creature, called tae[-pe, as ſmall as an er- 
mine, of whoſe ſkins the Chineſe make mantles 
to keep out the cold. Among other birds, of ex- 
traordinary beauty, bred in this country, there is 
one called the ſhonkar, which is all over white, ex- 
cept the beak, wings, and tail, which are of a 
very fine red. Notwithſtanding the ſoil. in many 
parts of Tartary is fo luxuriant, yet, we are told, 
it does not produce a ſingle wood of tall trees of any 
kind whatever, excepting in ſome few places to- 
wards the frontiers; all the wood that is found in 
the heart of the country conſiſting of ſhrubs, which 
never exceed the height of a pike; and even theſe 
are rare. 
Kamhi, who i is, or wis lately on the throne. of 
China, was the firſt who ſubdued the Mungls ; 
which he effected more by kind uſage and hu- 
manity, than by his ſword ; for theſe people are 
great lovers of liberty. The ſame gentle treat- 
ment hath been obſerved towards thoſe of them 
wha are ſubjects of Ruſſia: and they themſelves 
confeſs, that under the protection of thoſe two mighty 
empires, they enjoy more liberty, and live more 
ac eaſe, than they did formerly, when entirely 
ent. : 
© The prince of Mongalia reſides about fix days 
Journey to the ſouth-eaſt from Selinginſky. The 
place is called Urga, and is near to where the ku- 
tuchtu, or high-prieft inhabits, When the Mon- 
gals ſubmitt themſelves to the emperor of China, 
It was agreed, that their khan ſhould till maintain 
the name and authority of a prince over his people; 
but undertake” no war; nor expedition, without 
conſent of the emperor, which has tritly been 
obſerved ever ſince. 
leis remarkable, that in all the vaſt dominions 


1 chere ĩs not ſo much as a ſingle houſe 
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to be ſeen. All the people; even the prince, and 
high-prielt, live conſtantly in tents, and remove 


with their cattle from place to place, as conve- 


niency requires. Theſe people do not trouble 
themſelves with ploughing or digging the ground 
in any. faſhion, but are conrent with the produce 
of their flocks, though the ſoil is exceeding fine, 
and capable, by proper culture, of producing 
grain of ſeveral forts. | 


The kutuchtu, or high prieſt of the Mongals, 


aſſumes to himſelf the character of omniſcience, 
- Which is the interpretation of the word kutuchtu; 


and the people are taught to believe, that he really 
knows all things. As his intelligence, by means 
of his lamas, is very extenſive, he is eaſily able to 


impole upon the vulgar in this particular. They 


alſo beſieve that he is immortal; not that his body 
lives always, but that his ſoul, upon the decay of 
an old one, immediately tranſmigrates into ſome 
young human body, which, by certain marks, the 


lamas diſcover to be animated by the ſoul of the 


kutuchtu, and he is accordingly treated as high- 
„ als RR Et ee HT 4 
When the ſpirit of the kutuchtu has When poſr 
ſeſſion of a new body, that is in plain Engliſh, 
when he is dead, the lamas are immediately em- 
ployed to diſcover in what part of the world this 


wonderful perſon is regenerated, or born again, as 


they expreſs it. They need, however, go to no 
great diſtance to find him; for the affair being pre- 
viouſly concerted among the chief lamas, they ſoon 
determine the choice of a ſucceſſor, who. generally 
happens to be a young boy, that has been well in- 


ſtructed how to behave on that occaſion. When 


a ſucceſſor is pretended to be found, a company 


of lamas are ſent to examine the matter, who 


carry along with them many toys, ſuch as ſmall 
filver bells, and things of that nature, which be- 
| n 1 longed 
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25 longed? to the former kutuchtu, intermixed with 
others, that did not. All theſe are laid before 
the child, who picks out ſuch things as belonged 
to his predeceſſor, and diſcovers the greateſt fond- 

neſs for them, but rejects with diſguſt whatever 
is not genuine. Beſides this trial, ſome queſtions 
are put to him relating to wars, or remarkable 
* in his former ſtate; all which are anſwered 
the ſatisfaction of the conclave : whereupon 
5 is unanimouſly declared to be the ſelf-ſame ku- 
tuchtu, is conducted with great pomp. and Cerc- 
mony to Urga, and lodged in the tent of the high- 
prieſt. Till the new kutuchtu arrives at a certain 
age, he is entirely under the government of the 
lamas, and few are permitted to fee him, except 
at a great diſtance, and even then it is not eaſy to 
get acceſs to him. It may ſeem ſurpriſing, that 
in ſo numerous an aſſembly of lamas, no intrigues 
ſhould be carried on, nor diſputes ariſe among the 
electors ; 3 all is conducted without noiſe and con- 
tention. It is, however, imagined, that the au- 
thority of the prince greatly contributes to their 
unanimity. 

The Mosgals elbe that the kurachra 120 now 
lived fourtecn generations; and fenews his age every 

moon; for at the new moon he appears like a 
youth; when ſhe is full, like a full grown man; 

but when near the change, he is an old man with 
' grey hairs.” 

What they call the ums is the court, or the 
place where the prince and high-prieſt reſide, who 
are always ot yi at no great diſtance from one 


another. They have ſeveral thouſand tents about 


them, which are removed from time to time. The 
Urga is much frequented by merchants from 
China, Ruſſia, and other places, where all trade is 
carried on by barter, without money of any kind. 
The Chineſe bring hither ingots of gold; damaſks, 
| C 3 and 
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and other ſilks, cotton-ſtuffs, tea, and ſome porce- 
lain, which are generally of an inferior quality, and 
r for ſuch a market. The Ruſſian commo- 
dities are chiefly furs of all forts. Rhubarb is the 
principal articie exchanged for theſe goods, great 
quantities whereof are produced in this country 
without any culture. The Mongals gather and 
dry it in autumn; and bring it to this market, 
where it is bought up at an eaſy rate, both by the 
Ruſſian and Chineſe merchants. 5 
The kutuchtu and his lamas are all clothed in 
yellow; and no layman is allowed to wear this co- 

Jour, except the prince: this mark of diſtinction. 
makes them known and reſpected every where. 
They alſo wear about their necks a ſtring of beads, 
which are uſed in ſaying theit prayers. The Mon- 
gals believe in, and worſhip: one almighty Creator 
of all things; they hold that the kutuchtu is God's 
vice- gerent on earth, and that there will be a ſtate 
of future tewards and puniſhments. 


The delay- lama, or great pontiff of Thibet, or 
prieſt of the deſert, who is reckoned ſtill ſuperior 
to the kutuchtu, lives far to the ſouth-eaft of this 
place, among a people called Tonguts, who uſe a 
different language from the e 
whom they are a branch; but they hold the ſame 
opinions with xeſpect to the tranſmigration of the 
delay- lama, as the others do with reſpect to the 
kutuchtu, and he is elected in the ſame manner. 
What appears moſt ſurpriſing, theſe two mighty 
lamas keep a good correſpondence, and never en- 
croach on one another's privileges. The word 
delay ſignifies either the ſea or 
as this prieſt inhabis. 
In the country of the Mongals the graſs is very 
thick and rank, and would, with little labour, 
make excellent hay. This graſs is often ſet on firg 
by the Mongals in the ſpring, during high winds. 


a great plain, ſuch 
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At ſuch times it burns moſt furiouſly, -runninj 
like wild-fire, and ſpreading its flames to the dit- 
tance of perhaps ten or twenty miles, till its pro- 
s is interrupted by ſome river, or barren hill. 

e rapidity. of thoſe flames, their ſmoke, an 

crackling noiſe, cannot eaſily be conceived by tho 
who have not ſeen them. When any perſon finds 
himſelf to the leeward of them, the only method, 
by which he can fave himſelf from their fury, is 
to kindle immediately the graſs, where he ſtands, 
and follow his own fire. For. this purpoſe every 
perſon is provided with flints, ſteel,” and tinder. 
The reaſon why the Mongals ſet fire to the graſs, 
is to procure early paſture to their cattle; The 
alhes left upon the graſs ſink into the earth at the 
melting of the fnow, and prove an excellent ma- 


nure; fo that the graſs in the ſpring riſes on the 


lands, which have been prepared in this manner, 
as thick as a field of wheat. Caravans, travellers 
with merchandize, but eſpecially armies, never 
encamp upon this rank graſs; and there are ſe- 
veral inſtances of conſiderable bodies of men being 
put in confuſion, and even defeated, by the enemy's 
Ni out 
 Mongalia, as we obſerved above, produces the 
beſt rhubarb in the world. On the hills where it 
is found are à great number of animals, called 
marmots, which are very common on the Alps. 
Wherever ten or twenty plants of rhubarb are ſeen 
wing, there one is ſure of andiog, ſeveral o 
theſe animals burrows, under the ſhades of their 
broad ſpreading leaves. The gentleman to whom we 
are indebted for moſt of what we have related of the 
Tartars, obſerves, that tho' the marmots may ſome- 
times eat the leaves and roots of the plant, Vetiit is 
probable, that the manure they leave about tis ot, 
contributes not a little to its increaſe; M Hat 
their caſting up the earth, makes it ſhoot out ng 
. C4 buds 
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{| buds and multiply. This plant does not run, and 
j| yew itſelf like docks, and others of the ſame | 
| 1 but grows in tufts, at uncertain diſtances, 
| as if the feeds had been dropped without deſign. 


It appears that the Mongals never accounted it 
worth cultivating ; but that the world is obliged 
to the marmots for the quantities ſcattered at random 
in many parts of this country: for whatever part 
of the ripe ſeed happens to be blown among the 
thick graſs, can very ſeldom reach the ground, 
but muſt either wither or die; whereas, when it 

falls among the looſe earth, - thrown. up by the 
'marmots, it immediately takes root, and produces 
Te Oe Io woman bg. 
Alfter digging and gathering the rhubarb, the 
Mongals cut che large roots into ſmall pieces, in 
| order to make them dry more readily. Ia. the 
middle of every piece they ſcoope a hole, thra*. 
which a cord is drawn, jn order to hang them up in 
any convenient place. For the moſt part they 
are hung about their tents, and ſometimes on the 
horns 95 their ſneep. This is a moſt pernicious 
cuſtom, as it deſtroys ſome of the beſt part of the 
root, for all about the hole is rotten and uſeleſs ; 
whereas were they rightly informed how to dig 
and dry this plant, there would not be one pound 
joſt in an hundred, which would fave a great deal 
of trouble and expence, that muſt diminſh the pro- 
fits on this commodity. At preſent, the dealers in 
this article think theſe improvements not worth 
their attention, as their gains are more conſider- 
able on this than on any other branch of trade. 
As to the Kalkas, and other tribes, they differ 
but little in any reſpect from thoſe we have de- 
ſcribed, except that, in Turkeſtan, they are moſtly 
Mohammedans. oo 
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aden Tartary,; according to the Ami orally 
aſſigned it by hiſtorians and geographers, is bound- 
ed to the weſt by Weſtern Tartary, or by that 
patt- poſſeſſed by the proper Mungls and Kalkas; 
on the north by Siberia; on the eaſt by that part 
of the Oriental Ocean called the Tartarian Sea; 
and on the ſouth by the ſame ſea, the kingdom of 
Korea, and the Yellow. Sea, which ſeparates it 
from China. It is ſituated between the 137th and 
the 1 60th degrees of longitude, being about nine 
hundred miles long from ſouth to north, and near 
as many in — am welt to caſt, yea! but thin- 
iy e 6 do 

Ibis large en is at preſent divided into theee 
great governments, all ſubject to the Chineſe, viz. 
reg ae or, „Ane dane Kirin-ula, and e en 

The Government of Sans wave. | 


This ennemestz containing. all by: antient 


Lyau-tong; or Quan-tong, is bounded on the 


ſouth by the great wall of China, and the 
Yellow Sea; on the eaſt, north, and weſt, it is in- 
cloſed: by a wooden paliſade, ſeven or eight feet 
high, fitter to mark its bounds, and oy out petty 
robbers,; than to oppoſe: an army. 
The lands of this provinee are, for the general, 
very fertile, producing abundance of es millet, 
roots, and cotton. They alſo afford paſture. to 
great numbers of ſheep and oxen, which are rarely 
een in any of the provinces of China. They have 
indeed but little rice 3 yet, to make amends, there 
is plenty of apples, pears, hazel · nuts, filberds, and 
cheſnuts, even jn the foreſts. The eaſtern part, 


which borders on the antient country of the Man- 
. chews, 
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chews, and kingdom of Tarun, is Tull of deſerts 
and bags. 

The principal cities of this government are e Shing- 
yang, or 9 — Fong-whang-ching, Inden, 
Ichew, and Kingchew. ©» 

This country was the original ſear of the Tar- 
tar tribe of the Manchews, who have been maſters 
of China above a png years. 


The Government of Kinin-vi.a-Horun, 


| This ſerond ment is ' bounded weſt- 
ward by the paliſade of Lyau tong; on che eaſt 
by the 1 Ocean; ſouthward by the king- 
dom of Korea, and on the north by the great river 
Saghalian : fo that it extends in latitude no fewer 
than 12 degrees, and almoſt ao degrees in longi- 
tude, being ſeven hundred and ty” miles in 
length, and ſix hundred in breadth. 
This vaſt 'country abounds in millet and oats, 
with a fort of grain unknown in Europe, called, by 
the Chineſe, May-ſem-mi, as. being of a middle 
kind, between wheat and rice. It is wholeſome, 
and much uſed in thoſe cold regions. There is 
but lintle wheat or rice here; but whether that is 
the fault * che ſoil, or the Euer l we can- 


not aſſert. 


Tube old [PETR chock Woher in theſe parts than 
at Paris, whoſe latitude is near 50 degrees. The 
forefts,' which are very thick and large, the nearer 
you advance to the Eaſtern Ocean, RR 
a Intle o bring it on, and keep it u 

The banks of che rivers here, in ſimmer, are 
enamelled wich a variety of flowers, common in 
Europe, excepting the yellow lillies, which are of 


a moſt hively — in height and ſhape exactly 
reſembling our white lillies, but, like cr roſes, 


are of z mach weaker ſcent, | 
* But 
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But the plant, which is moſt eſteemed, and 
draws a great number of herbaliſts into theſe de- - 
ferts, is the Jin-ſeng, called by the Manchews, 
Orheta; that is the chief or queen of plants. It 
I highly valued for its virtues in curing ſeveral 
d Fx at and all decays of ftrength, proceeding 
from exceſſive labour of body or mind. For this 
reaſon it has always been the principal riches of 
Eaſtern Tartary ; —_ is found in the north of 
Korea being conſumed in that kiogdom. 
Formerly the Chineſe uſed to get into the Jin- 
ſeng country, among the mandarins and ſoldiers 
continually paſſing; but, in 1709, the emperor 
Kang - bi, that his Manchews mi ph reap this ad- 
vantage, ordered ten thouſand of his ſoldiers; en- 
camped without the great wall, to go and gather 
it, on condition that each ſhould give him two 
vunces of the beſt, and take an equal weight of fine 
ſilver for the remainder: by which means the em- 

ror got, in that year, twenty thouſand pounds of it 
ra fog than one fourth of the price ir: bears at 

© | EF by 
This plant Bros oply.on the declivity of woody * 
mountains, on the banks of deep rivers, or about 
Reep rocks. It cannot bear much heat or cold, 
for it grows not heyoad the 47th degree of latitude; 
and if a foreſt takes yy it appears no more there 
1a three, or four, It is eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from all other pl 
a cluſter of very round and red fruit, or u ttalk 
chat ſhoots above the branches. The root is the 
only uy rap is vſed medicinally. Its value is en- 


Kage eB and frequently :by 


hanced by its age, for the largeſt and firmeſt are 


the beſt. This country eren, | 

grey ermines, and black fones. k 
One of the tribes of Tartars inhabiting be 

try, are called the Yu-pi Tartars, whoſe manner 


of 1115 is ſomewhat ee Aub the ſumper 5 


they 
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they ſpend in fiſhing': one part of- what they 
catch is laid up to make oil for their lamps; an- 
other ſerves for their daily food; and the reſt, 
: which they dry in the ſun, without ſalting, for they 
have no ſalt, is laid up for their winter's proviſions, 
whereof both men and cattle eat, when the rivers 
are frozen. Notwithſtanding this diet, a great deal 
of ſtrength and vigour appears in moſt of theſe 
poor people. Their raiment conſiſts of the ſkins 
of fiſn, which, after dreſſing and dying of three or 
four colours, they ſhape, and ſew in to delicate a 
manner, that one would imagine they made uſe of 
ſilk, till, on ripping a ſtitch or two, you perceive 
an exceeding fine thong, cut out of a very thin ſkin. 
When the riwers are frozen, their ſſedges are drawn 
by „ up for the purpoſe, and highly 
value gi r : a n 3 FR. 4 * 5. 8 
Although the Manchew language is as much 
uſed at the court of Pekin as the Chineſe, and all 
public acts are drawn up in the one as well as the 
other; yet it began to decline, and would proba- 
| bly have been loſt, had not the Tartars taken great 
Pains to preſerve it, by tranſlating Chineſe books, 
and compiling Dictionaries, under the emperor's 
patronage. Their language is ſingular in this re- 
ſpect, that the verb differs as often as the ſubſtan- 
tive governed by it; or, which is the ſame thing, 
to every different ſubſlantive they uſe a different 
verb: as for inſtance, when they would ſay, make 
aà verſe, a picture, a ſtatue; for though the re- 
Petition of the ſame verb in diſcourſe might be ex- 
Cuſable, it is with them unpardonable in writing, as 
making a monſtrous grating to their ears. 
Another ſingularity of their language is the co- 
piouſneſs of it: for inſtance, beſides names for 
each ſpecies of animals, they have words to ex- 
preſs their ſeveral ages and qualities. Judagon is 
the general name for a dog; but tayha ſignifies 2 
. | dog 


. 


. „e, GS CTY: 


„ * 


languages there are ſcarcely eight words alike. They 
1 nothing of the language of a few ſavage 
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dog who has very long and thick hair both on his, 
ears and tail; and yolo,.a dog with a, long thick. 
muzzle- and tail, large ears, and hanging lips. 
The horſe, as more ſerviceable to 1 88 0 twenty 
times more names than the dog ; almoſt every mo- 
tion of him giving occaſion to a different name. 


Where they could get that aſtoniſhing multitude 


of names and terms is not eaſy to determine. 
On the weſt are the Mungls, but in the two 


* 


nations on the eaſt and north. *. to the Kor cans, 
their language and letters being 


have above ſixty letters in their alphabet, but only 
one ſort of character. They write from the top to 
the bottom of the paper, like the Chineſe, but four 


different ways, according. to the occaſion, .as in 


other countries. They commonly write with. a 
pencil, though, ſome uſe. a kind of bambu pen; 
but the pencil holds ink better, and moves more 
freely on the paper. The Manchews think their 


language the moſt elegant, as well as the moſt 


copious, in the world; and imagine chere is no 
rendering the ſenſe of it, much leſs the majeſty of 


its ſtile, in any other language: yet they cannot 
expreſs all ſounds, as they want the letters B and D, 
uſing: FE and T in their ſtead, nor can write words 
in which two conſonants come together, without 


0 


other reſpects it muſt be allowed to be a maſterly | 
language, and as full of terms, perhaps, as the 


4 


Arabic itſelt. 


This country is but thinly, peopled, and contains 


only four cities, namely, Kicinula-hotun, or Kho- 


tun, Pedne, or Petuna, Ningùta, and Putay-ula- 


hotun, 


oc 


ers being Chineſe, have ao 
reſemblance, to the Manchews. It is ſaid, they 
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hotun, which are very ill. built, and encompaſſed 
with no better than mud walls. The firſt Rande 

on the river Songari, and is the refidence of the 

Manchew general, who has all the privileges of a 

_ viceroy, and commands the mandarins, as well as 

the troops. Ningita, which the family now reign- 

ing in China confiders as its antient patrimony, is 
ſituated on the Hirkapira, which runs northward 
into the Songari. Its name is compounded of two 

Tartarian words, which fignify ſeven chiefs, to ex- 

preſs the riſe of the Mapchey kingdom, which was 

firft eſtabliſhed by ſeven brothers of the late em- 
peror Kanghi's great-grand-father's father. 
The tribe of the 8 who inhabit a 
part of Eaſtern T , and are lords of all the 
— — 1 thereof, * called by the Ruſſians, 
 Bogdoy ; and the emperor of China, Bogdoy khan, 
and Amulon e e 1255 | 


© © The Government of TsrrsiIK ax. 


The third government, into which Eaſtern Tar- 
tary is divided, is that of Tſitſikar. It is ſeven 
hundred and forty miles long, and fix- hundred 
broad, and belongs partly to China, and partly to 
Rufſfia, The people are great hunters,” dextrous 
archers, and pay os ir tribute in ſable ſkins ; each 


family being aſſeſſed two or three, or more a-year, 
according to the number of able perſonssçs. 
This province is inhabited chiefly by three ſorts ef 


Tartars, rhe Manche ws, the Solons, and Tagüri, 
of whom the firſt are maſters. The Tagùri are a 


large robuſt le, but not very numerous. They 
live in houſes, © huts, and cultivate barley, oats, 
and millet. Their cattle are principally horſes, 
dromedaries, oxen, cows, and ſheep. They make 
much: wfe-of their oxen to ride on. 1 


| The 
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The Solons alſo are a brave robuſt people. 
Their dreſs is a ſhort jacket of wolves ſkins, with a 
cap of the ſame, and they have long cloaks, made 
of fox or tygers ſkins, to defend them againſt the 
cold, eſpecially of the night. They hang their 
bows at their backs. Their women ride on horſe- 
back, drive the Plough, hunt ſtags, and other 
1 
© Beides the country towns or villa es, there are 
three cities in the province of Tſitſikar, namely. 
Tſitſikar, Merghen, and Saghalian - ula-hotun. The 
garriſon of Tſitſikar, the capital, conſiſts of Man- 
chews; but the inhabitants are moſtly Chineſe. 
According to their own account, they are all ſham- 
er or conjurors, and inyoke the devil wich 
frightful cries, They give their dead two burials,. 
leaving a hole at _— the grave, where the 
relations daily bring victuals, which they convey 
to the mouth. of the deceaſed with a ſpoon,” and 
leave. drink in ſmall tin cups, ſtanding round the 
grave. This ceremony holds for ſeveral weeks, © 
after wok they bury the body deeper in the. 
grou | 
Several rivers in this country produce Mi 
which, though much cried up by the artars, 
would be little valued by Europeans, on account 
of their defects in ſhape and colour. 
The kingdoms, or countries of Corea, Lyau- 
and Nyw-che, forming a part of Katay, 3 
athay, and by ſome inc ly uded es of Chis, 
Pansen are more proper provinces ow | 
ee fours wh | 
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o che north and north-eaſt of Perſia lie the 
1 countries of Karaſm, and Great and Little 
Bukharia, which being moſtly ſubject to, and 
inhabited by the tribe of Uſbeck Tartars, are com- 
monly known by the general name of Uſbeck Tar- 
, Tots e ; 
The Ki NDO of KARASM 


This kingdom, which was known to the antient 
Greeks, as appears from Herodotus, Ptolemy, and 
other authors of that nation, by the name of Khoraſ- 
mia, is at preſent: bounded- on the north by the 
country of Turkeſtan, and the dominions of the 
great khan of the Eluths, or Kalmuks; on the 

eaſt by Great Buckharia, from which it is ſeparated 
partly by the mountains of Irdar, and partly by 
the deſerts of Karak and Gàznah; on the ſouth by 
the provinces of Afterabad and Khoraſſan, belong - 

ing to Iran, or Perſia at large, from which it is 
divided by the river Iihün, or Amu, and ſundry 
deſerts of a vaſt extent; and on the weſt by the 

It may be about four hundred and forty miles 


in length from ſouth to north, and three hundred 


from weſt to eaſt ; being ſituated between the 39th 
and 46th degrees of north lat. and the 7iſt and 
77th degrees of eaſt long. The country conſiſts, 
for the moſt part, of vaſt ſandy plains, ſome of 
which are barren deſerts, but others afford excel- 
lent paſture. © There is good land in ſeveral of the 
| provinces, where vines grow, and wine is made; 
but water being ſcarce, a great part of the country 
turns to no account. | 


The 
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| The melons here, called arbiis, or karbtis, 


are the true water-melons. They are of the ſize 
of ordinary gourds, or pompions z commonly 
round and green on the outſide, but within of a 
much deeper colour than the commen melons, al- 
though ſome are perfectiy white; but theſe are not 


the beſt. Their ſeed is quite black, and ſhaped | 


like that of the pompion, but rounder, It is alſo 
-tranſparent, and | diſperſed all throuzh the fruit; ; 
the whole of which is eaten, except the rind and 
ſeed. The ſubſtance is much finer, and of a better 


flavour, than that of ordinary melons. It is ex- 
ceedingly cooling, and one may eat as much as he 


will, without the leaſt danger. The fruit which is | 


well gathered green, and ripens afterwards, will 
keep a long time, and are as good in the middle of 
winter, as in their proper ſeaſon. They carry them 
from Aſtracan, where they ate near as good as in 
Karaſm, to St. Feterſburg for the court of 
Ruſſia. 

Karaſm owes all its fertility to three rivers. and 
alake. The rivers are the Amit, Kbeſil, and Sir. 
The Ari, as it is called by the Uſbecks and 


Perſians, is the Jihün of the Arabs, and Oxus of 


the antient Greeks. It has its ſource in thoſe high 
mountains, which ſeparate Little WY from 


the dominions of the Great Mogul; and, after 
paſſing through Great Bukharia. and Koraſm, di- 
vides into two branches, one of which falls into 


the Kheſil, and the other into the Caſpian Sea, to- 
wards the borders of the province of Aſtarabd, 

The Amit abounds with all forts of excellent fiſh, 
and its banks art the moſt charming in the world. 
Along them grows thoſe excellent melons, and 
other fruits, ſo much eſteemed in Perſia, the Indies, 
and Ruſſia. 


The river Kheſil riſes in Une AO Ri e 5 


3 of the province of Saindiang, and falls 


0 OO eis 4 b air Ho t We . 
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into the lake of Aral, or Eagles, or ſixty 
miles below its junction with a branch of the Ami. 
Its banks are excceding fertile, wherever they are 
cultivated. | | 
The Sir, or Daria, riſes in the mountains to 
the eaſt of Little Bukharia, and after a long 
courſe weſtward, along the borders of the Bukharias 
and Karaſm, falls at laſt into the lake Aral. 
The lake of Aral, that is of Eagles, ſeparates the 
province of Aral, to which it gives name, from 
the eaſtern provinces of Karaſm. It is one of the 
largeſt in the north of Aſia, being above eighty 
German leagues in circumference : its waters are 
_ exceeding ſalt, and breed great quantities of the 
ſame ſorts of fiſh as are found in the Caſpian ſea. 
Karaſm is at preſent inhabited by three ſorts of 
people, the Sarts, Turkmans, and Uſbeck Tartars. 
With regard to the firſt of theſe, we are told, that 
they are the antient inhabitants of the country, 
or thoſe who were ſettled there before the Uſbecks 
became maſters of it, and that they ſupport them- 
ſelves, like the Turkmans, by their cattle and huſ- 
bandry. The Turkmans, or Turkomans, came 
originally from Turkeſtan, or the parts of Tartary 
to the north of Karaſm and Great Bukharia, to- 
wards the eleventh century. They divided into 
© © two parties, one of which went round the north- 
ſide of the Caſpian Sea, and ſettled in the weſtern 
- parts of the Greater Armenia, from thence called 
Turkomania, or the country of the Torkomans. 
The ſecond party turned ſouth, and reſted about 
_ -#he banks of the river Am, and the ſhores of the 
Caſpian Sea, where they ſtill poſſeſs a great many 
towns and villages, in the countries of Karaſm and 


The Turkomans ſeem to be deſcended from the 
Turles or to differ from them only; as the wander- 
ing Arabs, called Bedwins, who live under tents, 
do from thoſe who dwell in cities. T hoſe of * 
raſm 
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raſm are ſhaped much like the Weſterr, that is, are 
tall and robuſt, with ſquare flat faces; only they 
are much ſwarthier, and have a greater reſemblance 
of the Tartars. ln ſummer they wear long gowns 
_ of calico, or thick cloth; and, in winter, ſheep-ſkin 
gowns of the ſame kind. Cattle and agriculture 
afford them ſubſiſtence, In winter they inhabit 
towns and villages. about the river Amũ, and to- 
wards the Coaſts of the Caſpian Sea. In ſummer 
— encamp where they can find the beſt paſtures, 
and good water. They profeſs all the Mohamme- 
dan religion, but do not give themſelves much 
trouble about the practice of it. They are very 
brave, and at leaſt as good horſemen as the Uſbecks, 
by whom, being treated as conquered ſubjeCts, they 
are obliged to pay tribute, and ſuffer ſeveral other 
impoſitions. To this is principally to be imputed 
the great animoſity which they bear thoſe rigid 
maſters; but the Turkomans, who live under the 
dominion of the Perſians, are treated in a much 
better manner. Both together may amount to 
| one hundred thouſand families. Theſe people are 
ſtill divided into tribes, like all the other branches 
of the Turkiſh nation, and their chief enjoys the 


ehe ͤ rs a a 3s: 
The name of Uſbecks, which the ruling tribe of 
the Tartars of Karaſm and Great Bukharia bear at 
; Preſent, is derived from one of their Khans. The 
_  Uſbecks of Karaſm are divided into ſeveral hords, 
and live, for the moſt part, by rapine, reſembling, in 
all reſpects, thoſe of Great Bukharia, excepting that 

they are much more rude and uncivilized. Like 
the Turkmans they dwell in winter, in the towns 
and yillages, . which are towards the middle of Ko- 
taſm; and, in ſummer, the greater part of them 
encamp in the neighbourhood of the Amd, or in 
other places, where they can meet with paſture 
for their cattle, * watching for ſome con- 


re 


2 penient 
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venient opportunity to rob and plunder. They 


never ceaſe making incurſions upon the adjacent 
territories of Perſia, or Great Bukharia, and are 
to be reſtrained by no treaties or engagements 
whatſoever. Although they have fixed habitations, 
yet, in travelling from one place to another, they 
carry with them all their effects of value, conform- 
able to the way of living in uſe among their anceſ- 
tors, before they had ſettled dwellings, e 
Theſe Tartars, it is ſaid, never ride without 
their bow, arrows, and ſword, although it be in 
hawking, or taking any other diverſion. They 
have no arts nor ſciences among them, neither do 
they till or ſow. They are great devourers of 
fleſh, which they cut in ſmall pieces, and eat 
greedily by handfuls, eſpecially horſe-fleſh. 
Their chief drink is four mare's milk, like that 
in uſe with the Nogays. They eat their victuals 
upon the ground, fitting with their legs double. 
under them; which is their poſture alſo when they 
ray. age. 
All theſe tribes have abundance of camels, horſes, 
and ſheep, both wild and tame. Their ſheep ate 
extraordinary large, with great tails, weighing 
ſixty or eighty pounds. There are many wild 
horſes in the country, which the Fartars frequent- 
1y kill with their hawks. Theſe birds are taught 
to ſcize upon the head or neck of the beaſt, which 
being tired with toiling, to get rid of this cruel ene- 
my, the hunter, who follows his game, comes up 
and kills him. Some travellers tell us, that the 
inhabitants of this country have not the uſe of gold, 
. filver, or any other coin, but barter their cattle for 
neceſſaries. Others tell us, that they have money, 
particularly a piece of ſilver called tanga, the value 
near the fourth - part of a crown. It is round, and 
has on one ſide the name of the country, and on 
the other, that of the country, with the year of the 
e . eee 
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hejrah. There are alſo, it is ſaid, ſmall pieces of 
copper, of different ſizes, which anſwer to our 

pence, half - pence, and farthings. 158 
As to the government of Karaſm, the Uſbecks 
being maſters, it is commonly veſted in divers 

princes of that tribe of the ſame houſe, of whom. 
notwithſtanding, only one has the title of khan, 
with a kind of ſuperiority over the others. This 
khan has no ſort of dependence on him of Great 


Bukharia, or any other prince. 


oo BUKHARILA.:: 


_ - . Bukharia, Bokharia, Bokaria, Bogaria, or Bo- 

haria, is the name given to all that region, or tract 
of land, lying between Karaſm and the Great Kobi, 
or Sandy Deſert, bordering on China, It is di- 
vided. into the Great and Little Bukharia. 


GreaT BUKHARIA, 


Which ſeems to comprehend the Sogdiana and 
Bactriana of the antient Greeks and Romans, with 
their dependencies, is ſituated between the 34th 
and 46th degrees of latitude, and between the 76th 
and 46th degrees of longitude. It is bounded on 
the north by the riyer Sir, - which ſeparates it from 
the dominions of the Eluths, or Kalmuks ; by the 
kingdom of Kaſhgar, in Little Bukharia, on the 
eaſt ; by the dominions of the Great Mogul and 
Perſia on the ſouth; and by the country of Kata 
on the weſt : being about ſeven hundred and ſeven- 
ty miles long from weſt to eaſt, and ſeven hundred 
and thirty miles broad from ſouth to north... __ 
According to Bentink, nature has denied no- 
thing to this fine country to render it agreeable : 
the mountains abound with the richeſt mines; the 
vallies are of an aſtoniſhing fertility in all ſorts of 
„ | D 3 98 fruits 


\ 
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fruits and pulſe z the fields are covered with graſs 
the height of a man; the rivers ſwarm with excel- 
Tent fiſh; and wood, which is ſcarce all over 
Weſtern Tartaty, is found here in great plenty ; 
in ſhort, it is the moſt fruitful, and beſt inha- 
bited of all the Northern Aſia. But all theſe 
bleflings are of very little uſe to the Tartar inhabi- 

tants, who are naturally fo lazy, that they would 
rather go rob and kill their neighbours, than ap- 


— 


ply themſelves to improve the benefits which na- 
ture ſo liberally offers tbemn. 
The inhabitants of Great Bukharia are of three 
ſorts: 1. The Bukhars, who are the antient inha- 
bitants, and poſſeſs all the great towns, both of 
Great and Little Bukharia. 2d, The Jagatays, 
or Mungls, who ſettled there under Jagatay khan, 
ſecond ſon of Jenghiz khan: and, 3d, The Uſbeck 
Tartars, who are at preſent maſters of the country, 
though tributary to Perſia, at leaſt they were ſo in 
the reign of ſhah Nadir. | 
The Bukhars are well ſet, and very fair, con- 
ſidering che climate, have generally large eyes. 
black and lively, their faces are well ſhaped, their 
. noſes hawked, hair black, and very fine, and their 
| beards thick. In ſhort, they have nothing of the 
- deformity which appears. in the Tartars, among 
whom they inhabit. The women are generally 
large,” and well ſhaped, wich fine complexions, 
and very beautiful features. 
Both men and women uſe calico ſhifts and drawers, 
cover which the men wear a veſt of quilted ſilk, or 
calico, which reaches to the mid-leg, and is tied 
about the middle by a ſilk crape girdle. When 


— — 
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wear turbans like the Turks. Their boots are 
a rs 0 made 
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made like Perſian buſkins, of horſe-hides prepared 


for the purpoſe. The women wear long gowns, 
full, * looſe, of the ſame materials. They let 


cheir hair hang in treſſes, adorned with pearls and 
other jewels. Their bonnet is ſmall, flat, and 
coloured; and their ſlippers like thoſe worn in the 
north of the Indies. | 5 
All the Bukhars profeſs the Mohammedan reli- 
ion, nearly after the Turkiſh form, excepting in 
ome few ceremonies. They live by following 
mechanic trades or commerce, which is wholly in 
their hands : but as foreign merchants ſeldom come 
among them, eſpecially in thoſe parts where the 
Makommedan Tartars are maſters, they reſort in 


numerous caravans to China, the Indies, Perſia, 


and Siberia, where they traffic to conſiderable ad- 
vantage. Although they poſſeſs all the towns in 


theſe provinces, they never meddle with arms, 


leaving the buſineſs of war and government to the 
Eluths, or Kalmuks, and Uſbeck Tartars, who 
are maſters, the latter of Great, and the former 


of Little Bukharia, to whom they pay tribute, 
which is regulated every year. On this account 


the Tartars deſpiſe them, as a cowardly, ſimple 
ople. They are not divided into tribes, like the 
Tartars, and many other eaſtern nations. 
The Jagatays and Uſbecks, though originally 
different tribes, are now compriſed under the ge- 
neral name of Uſbedks s ol 
The Uſbecks are generally reputed the moſt ci- 
vilized of all the Mohammedan Tartars, although 
they are great robbers, like the reſt. They are 
dcloathed, men and women, like the Perſians, but 
not ſo neatly ; and the chief of them wear a plume 
of white heron feathers on their turbans. Their 
moſt delicious victuals are pillaw (which is rice 
ſodden in broth) and horſe- fleſn. Their common 
dtink is kumis or kammez, and arak, both made 
| FP YT ogy tt OE 
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of mares milk. Their language is a mixture of the 
T urkiſh, Perſian, and Mungl 0 T heir 
arms. are much the ſame: with thoſe uſed by 
the reft of the Tartars, viz. the ſabre, . — dart, the 
lance, and the bow, of a larger ſize than ordinary, 
which they manage with mueh ſtrength and dex- 
terity. They have uſed muſkets for ſome time paſt, 
after the Perſian manner. When they go to war, 
a great part of their cavalry wear coats F mail, and 
a little buckler to defend them. The Ulbecks are 
commonly at war with the Perſians, their incur- 
ſions being encouraged. by the fine plains of Kho- 
raſſan. Such of them as feed on their cattle, live 
under portable huts, like their neighbours. the 
Kalmuks: but they who cultivate lands, dwell i in 
the villages and hamlets, very few of them living in 
he cities or towns, Which are all poſſeſſed by de | 
ukhars, or antient inhabitants. 
== Bukharia is divided into three large pro- 
vinces, namely, Proper Bukharia, Samarkant, and 
Balk, each of which has commonly its particular 
khan ; ; although fometimes one, by. conqueſt, 1s 
maſter of two provinces. 
The province of Proper Bukharia is the moſt 
weſtern of the three, extending about three hun- 
dred and ninety miles in length, and three hu al 
and twenty in breadth. - Bokhara, or Boghat, it 
capital, is fituated in 39%. 10. of latitude, twenty 
days journey from Urkenj, the capital of Karaſm. 
The Khan reſides here in a caſtle. A little river 
runs through the city, whoſe water is very bad, 
breeding in the legs of ſuch as drink it, worms an 
ell long, between the fleſh and the ſkin, which. 
working gut about an inch every day, are rolled 
up, and extracted; but if they break in the opera- 
tion, the patient djes. The metropolitan, or head 
of the law, alſo reſides here, who is more obeyed. 
than the khan himſelf; the latter being often de- 


poſed 
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poſed by him, and put to death. 1 Ei is a great 
reſort of -karawans to Bokhara from India, Perſia, 
Balk, and Ruſſia. The principal commodities they 
carry from hence are wrought. ſilks, red hides; 
ſlaves, horſes, and ſuch like. 
Ihe province of Samarkant lies to the eat of 
Proper Bukharia, being about five hundred and 
forty miles long from weſt to eaſt, and five hun- 
dred broad from ſouth. to north. Thie capital of 
this provirice, and indeed of all Bukharia, taken in 
the largeſt ſenſe, is Samarkant, or Samarkand, ſitu- 
ated ſeven days journey to the north-eaſt of Bok- 
hara, on a river and valley, both which bear the 
name of Sogd, from . whence the Sogdiana of the 
antients had its denomination. It is a very large 
populous city. The academy of ſciences in this 
city is one of the moſt eminent among the Moham- 
medans, who reſort thither to ſtudy from all the 
neighbouring countries. The ſilk- paper made here 
is ſaid to be the moſt beautiful in al Alia, and there 
fore in great requeſt throughout the Eaſt. The 
neighbouring country produces pears, apples, rai- 
ſins, and melons of an exquiſite taſte, and in ſuch 
plenty, that the empire of the Great Mogul, and 
part of Perſia, are ſupplied with them. 
Orrar, called by he Arabs Farab, and Gruated 
in the north-weſt'part of this province, is famous 
for the death of Timur Beg, or Tamarlane, in 1403. 
The province of Balk 5 or Balkh, lies to the ſouth 
of the province of Samarkand, and eaſt of Pro 
Bukharia. It is about three hundred and fixty 
miles long; and two hundred and fifty broad, The 
the ſmalleſt, it is by much the moſt fertile, and 
beſt cultivated of the three, abounding particularly 
in Glk, of which the inhabitants make very pretty 


manufactures. In the mountains, towards Hin- 


diiſtan, are mines of gold, filver, and rubies, with 
4 warn of lapis ge The Ultecks, ſubject ro 


the 
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the khan of Balk, are the moſt civilized of all the 
Tartars inhabiting Great Bukharia, owing, in all 
likelihood, to their commerce with the Perſians. 
The city of Balk, which gives name to this pro- 
vince, and is its capital, is fituated towards the 
borders of Perſia, on the river Dehaſk; which about 
forty miles from thence falls into the Amy, or 
Oxus. Balk is ſaid to be one of the moſt conſiderable 
of all the towns at preſent poſſeſſed by the Moham- 
medan Tartars, being large, fair, and well peo- 
pled. The khan's caſtle is a great ſtructure, after 
the eaſtern faſhion, built almoſt wholly of marble, - 
dug out of the neighbouring mountains. As fo- 
reigners have free liberty to trade in this city, it is 
become the chief mart of all the trade carried on 
between Great Bukharia and the Indies. To this 
the fine river, before mentioned, which paſſes thro? 
its ſuburbs, contributes not a little. | 


7 LITrTIIE BUK RARIA. 

The name of Little Bukharia is given to this coun- 
try, not becauſe it is leſs in dimenſion than Great 
Bukharia, being in reality much larger; but be- 
cauſe it is inferior to it as to the goodneſs of the 
ſoil, number of cities and inhabitants, &c. It is 

bounded on the eee Great Bukharia; on the 
north by the country of the Eluths, or Kalmuks; 

on the eaſt by that of the Mungls, ſubject 
to China; and by Thibet and the north + weſt 
end of China on the ſouth; from both which 
countries it is ſeparated by two kobis or deſerts, of 
vaſt extent, which communicate with each other. 

It is ſituated between the 92d and 118th degrees 
of longitude, and ' between 336. 30. and 43%. 
of latitude; being in length, from eaſt to weſt, 


about eight hundred and fifty miles; and in 
breadth, from ſouth to north, five hundred and 
5 „ eighty; 
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eighty; but if its dimenſions be taken accordin 

to irs ſemicircular courſe, from the ſouth to the 
north-eaſt, its length will be twelve hundred 


miles, but its breadth never above an hundred and 


forty. 3 | 
55 Little Bukharia conſiſts of one long chain of 
mountains, with its branches, extending through 
the Kobi or Sandy-Deſert, which, towards the foot 
of thoſe hills, is interſperſed with fruitful plains; ſo 
that it may be compared to a long reef of rocks and 
"iſlands riſing in the ſea. The air is healthful, tho 
very hot in ſummer, and cold in winter. The moun- 
tains are rich in mines of gold and ſilver, but the 
inhabitants reap little benefit from them, becauſe 
neither the Eluths or Kalmuks, who are maſters of 
the country, nor the Bukhars, care to work in 
them: however, they gather abundance of gold 
every ſpring, out of the gutters made by the tor- 
rents which fall from all ſides of thoſe mountains, 
when the ſnow melts; and from hence comes all 
that gold - duſt which the Bukhars carry into India, 
China, and Siberia. Much muſk is like wiſe found 
in this country, and all ſorts of precious ſtones; 
but the inhabitants have not the art of either cut- 
yr fo — AA i ! ÄU- 
The inhabitants of this country, tho' under the do- 
minion of the Eluths or Kalmuks, are for the general 
Bulchars, who, it is ſaid, do not want politeneſs, and 
are addicted to commerce, which they carry on with 
the Indies, China, Perſia, and Ruſſia. Both ſexes 
carry about them prayers, written by their prieſts, 
and kept in ſmall leather purſes, in the nature of re- 
nicks. The Bukhars houſes are of ſtone, and pret- 
ty good; but their moveables are few, and not ve- 
3 N TIF always go to bed naked, but 
drefs when they riſe. They are ver neat about 
their victuals, which are dreſſed by flaves, whom 
they either take or buy from the Kalmuks, n 
9 | EE © 
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ans, and other neighbours. - They uſe neither 
chairs nor tables, knives nor forks, but fit croſs- 
legged on the ground; and the meat being ſerved 
up, Tk cut, they pull it to pieces with their fin- 

gers. Their ſpoons reſemble on: wooden ladles. 
The Bukhars buy their wives, paying for them 
more or leſs, according to their handſomeneſs; ſo 
that the ſureſt way to be rich is to have many 
daughters. The women are reckoned impure forty 
days after their delivery, and dare not ſay their 
prayers all that time. The child is named the 
third day after it is born, by the father, or ſome re- 
lation; and circumciſed at the age of ſeven, eight, 


or nine. Although polygamy is looked on as a 


ſort of ſin by the Bukhars, yet it is never puniſhed ; 
ſo that ſome have ten wives, or more. Any man 
may, at pleaſure, ſend back his wife; but then ſhe. 

is intitled to whatever he gave her during the co- 
habitation. The woman alſo may part from her 
huſband ; but then ſhe cannot carry away the leaſt 

thing that belongs to her. 8 

The Bukhars have no money, but copper ko- 
iks, which weigh near one third of an ounce. 
hen they have ſilver or gold to receive or pay, 
they weigh it, as the Chineſe and other nations do. 
Although the prevailing religion in Little Buk- 
haria is the Mohammedan, yet all others enjoy a 
perfect toleration ; becauſe the Kalmuks or Eluths, 
who are maſters of this country, (though groſs ido- 
laters) think they. ought not, in conſcience, to 

1 people to be moleſted on account of their 

8 | 

The Bukhars hold Chriſt to be a prophet, but 
have no notion of his ſufferings. They ſay, that 
God firſt communicated the Koran to men, by Mo- 
ſes and the prophets ; and that Mohammed after- 
wards explained it, and drew a moral from it, 
which they are obliged to receive and . 
N e They 
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They believe in the reſurrection, and a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments, but cannot be perſuaded 
that any mortal ſhall be eternally damned ; on the 
contrary, they believe, that as the demons led them 
into fin, the puniſhment will fall chiefly on them. 
After the reſurrection, they think that all men, ex- 
cept the elect, will be purified or chaſtiſed by fire; 
and that, at laſt, every thing but God will be anni- 
hilated, not excepting devils, angels, and prophets, 
and a new world created, in the room of the pre- 
ſent. , They keep a early faſt, which com- 
mences ibook the middle of July, and laſts to the 
middle of Auguſt. 

Little Bukharia is divided into ſeveral provinces, 
and contains ſome towns. The capital, called 
Yerkeen or Yerkehen, is ſaid to be large and pretty 
well built, in the eaſtern way. There is a caſtle 
init, where the khan of the Kalmuks comes to 
reſide ſometimes. The. city muſt needs be 
very populous and rich, as it is the centre of all 
commerce carried on between the Indies and 
north of Aſia, Thibet, Siberia, Great Bukharia, 
and China. Peter the Firſt, emperor of Ruſſia, 
intended to have ſettled a regular trade with Yar- 
keen, by the river Irtiſh, which would have e 
very e to his een p 
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+. SyTUATION, Exrzur, and BounDaRizs. 


HE vaſt, antient, and opulent empire of 
C bina, ſituated on the moſt eaſtern verge of 
( ttzhe Aſiatic continent, is bounded on the 
north by Eaſt and Weſt Tartary, from which it is 
divided by a prodigious wall, of fifteen hundred 
miles in length, partly by high, craggy, and 

- anacceſſible mountains; on the eaſt by the Eaſtern 
Ocean; on the weſt by part of the MoguP's empire, 
and India beyond the Ganges, from which it is part- 
ed by other ridges of high mountains, and ſandy de- 
ſerts; and on the ſouth partly by the kingdoms of 
Lao, Tonquin, Ava, and Cochin- China, and part- 
Ay by the Southern Ocean, or Indian Sea, which 
flows between it and the Philippine Iſlands. It is of 
duch great extent, that it reaches, in latitude, from 

| /-xighteen to almoſt forty-three degrees; ſo that its 


\ 


-utmoſt 


Gen 
utmoſt length, including the iſland of Hay- nan, 
will be eighteen hundred miles; and its breadth, 
meaſured from the ſea · port town Nimpo, in the 1 
province of Che- kien, to the utmoſt boundaries of | 
Stichuen, will be twelve hundred and ſixtʒ. | | 


Air, Soit, and PRopuce. -: . 


As China extends ſo far from ſouth to north, as 
from the ſecond to the fifth climate, its tempera- 
ture muſt vary accordingly. The difference of the | 
length of its days is 5 more than four hours; = 
the longeſt, in the moſt northern parts, being about oo | 
fourteen hours and three quarters, and the ſhorteſt, 
in the moſt ſouthern, about ten hours and three 
quarters; and the nights proportionable. The 
country is for the moſt part temperate, except to- 
wards the north, where the cold is extremely pierc- 
ing; not ſo much from its ſituation, as from the 
ridges of mountains, which are very high, and com- 
monly covered with deep ſnows. The ſouthern 
parts, about the tropic, are exceeding hot and dry. 
All the winter they have there is about the equi- 
noxes, eſpecially the autumnal, when they are much 
troubled with ſtorms, and violent rains. The mid- 
dle of China is crowned, almoſt the whole year, 
with a moſt ſerene ſky, and moſt delightful ver- 
dure. The ſoil is different, according to the diver- 
ity of climates; and the face of the country 
in ſome parts mountainous, in others champaign z 
but the inhabitants are ſuch expert and diligent 
maſters of agriculture, that they leave no ſpot uncul - 
tivated. As they abound with artificial canals and re- 
ſervoirs, for watering and fertilizing their lowlands, 
ſo they alſo find ways and means to improve their 
higher grounds, firſt, by levelling a great man 
of them, where it was found practicable, and likely 
to turn to account; ſecondly, by levelling” and 
N 7 ES flatting 
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flatting the tops of others, in order to make them 


bear variety of grain, pulie, and the like; thirdly, 


by dividing their declivities into as many flat ſtages 
as poſſible, and, if they meet with a ſpring towards 
the top, ſupplying them from thence with water. 
Other methods by which they improve their lands 
are, by raiſing artificial mounts, in ſome places; 
by a, proper fences againſt exceſſive colds, 
heats, or droughts, in others; and, by varying 
their agriculture, -their manuring, planting, and 
ſowing, according to the different foils and cli- 
mates; inſomucb, that every ſpot almoſt of that 
vaſt country produces more than enough to make 
its inhabitants rich and happy, and the whole 
country, delightful, populous, and healthy. No- 
thing can be more agreeable than to view, from the 
lower grounds and vallies, the ſides of the moun- 
tains, cut into a number of terraces, one over the 
other, and all covered, up to the very top, with 
variety of corn and fruits. Theſe mountains, in 
: genera, are nothing near ſo hard and ſtoney as ours, 
ut rather of a ſoft porous nature, and, what is ſtill 
more ſurpriſing, may be dug, with eaſe, ſome hun- 
dreds of feet deep; ſo that the ſalts which tranſpire 
through their pores prove a conſtant and excellent 
manure t them: but where the mountains are 
rocky, they content themſelves with planting them 
-with- 21 ſorts of fruit, according to the nature of 
the ground. In ſome provinces they have two, 
and ſometimes chree, plentiful harveſts in a year. 
The 'variery of chatte, the fertility of the ſoil, tbe 
Tell and induſtry of the people, are ſuch in China, 
that al moſt alte fruits and e deer that ate faund. 
either in hot er cod countries; are to be met with | 
in it! ir {tote it produces corn and grain of 
all ſorts, in great plenty, wirt ilk, cotton, honey, 
war, and. fruits; of all the ſorts we have in Europe, | 
and 8 — * us, . 
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fire to the ſight and taſte; Their oranges, grapes, 
figs, pomegranates, ananas, and many others, are 
in as great perfection as in any part of India. 
Their rich paſture - grounds feed vaſt numbers 
of cattle. Beſides a great plenty and variety of 
game, buffaloes, horſes, oxen, ſwine, and ſeveral 
forts of deer, whoſe ſkins are a profitable commo- 
dity, here are allo elephants, camels, leopards, 
boars, bears, and other wild creatures, not to 
be found in other countries. The tygers are 
very fierce, and extremely dangerous, ſeeking 
their prey commonly in large droves : the muſk- 
cat, which carries that noble perfume in a kind of 
bladder under its navel, is found here, and much 
valued : their mules, which are wild, are fitter for 


eating than for other uſes. Their birds are eagles, 


cranes; ſtorks, birds of Paradiſe, pelicans, peacocks, 


pheaſants, geeſe, ſwans, and a great variety of others. 


As for fiſh, it cannot be doubted but that the mul- 
titude of rivers, canals, and lakes, as well as the 
ſea, - that runs along the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of the 
country, muſt ſupply them with the greateſt plen- 
ty and variety. We are told in Anſon's Voyage, 
that the Centurion fell in with a fleet of fiſhermen 
off the coaſt of China, conſiſting of: upwards of a 
thouſand ſail, under the command ot an admiral. 
Beſides, moſt of the great and rich people have 
large canals and ponds, ſtored with fiſh for theit 
on uſe; among which, but purely for ornament, 
are generally found thoſe moſt beautiful ſpecies 
e their colour, gold and ſilver fiſk, and 


which are now common enough in England. This 
curious ſpecies of fiſh is about the length of one's 
finger, and thick in proportion. The male is of a 


delicate red, from the head- to the middle, and 
from thence to the tail of a bright colour, which by 
far ds che fineſt gilding. I be female is white, 
and has a tail like a 
its body, ſhines like 
— 30 Or. VII. a . E 


noſegay, which, with part of 
poliſhed ſilver, They gene- 
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rally ſwim near the ſurface of the water, and give a 
moſt exquiſite reſplendency and variety to it; 
and they multiply ſo faſt, that if care be not 
taken of their eggs, which float upon the wa- 
ter, the whole ſurface will be covered with them. 
| Theſe eggs are exceedingly tender, and cafily killed 
by heat or cold, ſtrong ſmells, thunder, or the re- 
port of a cannon. The way to preſerve them is to 
take them gently out of the water, and put them in 
ſmall veſſels, well ſheltered from wind, rain, and 
cold, until they are hatched by the fun, and. 
grown to about an inch in length: with ſafety, 
they may be removed. into their primitive reſer- 
voirs, where they are juſtly admired as a great 
„ toi Cad nal 
The Chineſe have plenty of ſugar, tobacco, 
and oil, extracted. not from olives, but from 
ſeeds ; notwithſtanding, there are vaſt quantities 
of olives, of a. fine _rafte, though of a different 
kind ſrom ours, but they are either unfit to 
ptoduce, or not thought worth the extracting oil 
from; and a variety of excellent wines, (ſame 3 
grapes, ſome ſrom rice, and ſome from quinces, 
- and other fruits) palm, and other trees. Camphire, 
FCbony, ſanders wood, oak, pine, and other lotty 
trees, are found in great abundance, eſpecially on 
Ahoſe mountains which are not otherwiſe cultivated. 
Ihe tallow- tree, which, ſeems. to be peculiar to 
China, bears a fruit whoſe kernel has all the quali- 


E a ties of tallow, in ſmell, colour,” and conſiſteney, and 


they, make candics;of: it. The low country a- 
bounds with variety of canes, junks, and bamboes, 

_ ol: exquiſite beauty, together with vaſt quantities of 
madicinal roots, ſuch. as China-roet, rliubarb,. jin- 
- (lg, and many more; and, among a vaſt variety 
of ſhrubs, that ſo much eſteemed of late in Eu- 
' rape, Called sea. All teas are the leaf of one and 
the ſame ſhrub: the ſuppoſition that green is from 
one Kind of tree, and bohea from another, is a vul- 


* 
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gar error; for they differ only as: malt may do, in 
being more or leſs dried, or being finer or coarſer. 
The tea · ſnrub is of the kind of our dog: ttee, and 
its leaf of an auſtere, bitter, aſtringent taſte, without 
any aromatic warmth. It has very little oil in 
it, and that which it has is of the reſinous kind, 
and of a narcotic; ſtupifying quality. It has alfo 
but very little ſalt, and that is of the fixed kind. 
Beſides the general diviſion of teas into two ſorts, 
green and bohea, they are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed 
and denominated according to the provinces or di- 
ſtricts where they grow, the degree of ripeneſs when 
gathered, the ſize of the leaf, or the method of 
curing; as hyſon, imperial, bloom, congo, ſinglo, 
ſouchong, &c. The leaves, when immediately 
pulled from the ſhrub, are ſo extremely bitter, that 
the infuſion of them is very diſagrecable to the 
taſte ; therefore thoſe who are appointed in China 
to prepare them for uſe, infuſe them for à certain 
time in water, foon after they are gathered, by which 
a portion of their bitter reſinous particles being 
en away, they become mild, pleaſant, and pa- 
latable. After being infuſed; they ate dried in the - 
following manner: the bohea, which is made from 
the leaves when full ripe, and ready to fall from 
the tree, being thus brought to a proper flavour by 
1 immediately dtied by the ſun or fire, 
ſo that it may be preſerved for uſe; therefore, as 
the tree or ſhrub incurs no detriment from the 
leaves being pulled off, when ready to fall off 

themſelves, this tea can be afforded at a cheaper 
rate than the green; and this will alſo account for 
_ the leaves of the bohea being darker in colour, and 


ſſmaller in breadth ; becauſe; being almoſt dry when 


gathered; then ſteeped in water; ànd higher dried, 
they muſt neceſſarily be more contracted and corru- 
1 thram thoſe 1 —— 
tear, being pulled from the ſame thr wich more 
TT.. 
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violence juſt as the leaf is expanded to full maturity, 
the tree ſuffers ſo much, that two or three years are 
allowed it to recover its priſtine vigour; and the 
leaves; during that time, are collected when they 
fall, and prep ted for bohea ; on which account 
the green is {old at a higher price than bohea, and 
the bloom tea dearer than either. Green tea alſo 
becomes dearer by a more expenſive preparation; 
for, as ſoon as it is brought to a proper flavour; by 
the previous infuſion in water, it is immedi 
expoſed to the warm rays of the ſun, and carefully 
and aſſiduouſly turned, for a conſiderable time; 
after which, it is ſtrewed upon broad ſheets of 
copper, laid upon embers, where it is rolled and 
turned by the hands of proper perſons, who are 
armed with gloves of leather, to protect them from 
the miſchief to which, they have found by experi- 
ence, they are in this buſineſs expoſed, by the me- 
tallic effloreſcence from which the green tea derives 
its more agreeable colour, and, according to the ge - 
neral but falſe notion, its ſuperior excellency over 
the bohea ; in regard to which, the deluſion or in- 
fatuation that engages them to make the conſidera- 
tion of health ſubſervient to the grarification of the 
palate, and the delights of the eye, prevails equally 
among Aſiatics and Europeans: hence, the ver - 
dant beauty of this artificial colour is more alluring, 
and more eſteemed, though often pernicious, than 
the brown hue of the bohea, which is prepared in a 
more ſimple, and conſequently leſs dangerous, 
manner. The Chineſe themſelves, however, very 
rarely drink the green tea; and it is obſetved, that 
thoſe who do, to any exceſs, become tabid, and die 
quite emaciated. In ſtiort, the drinking of tea, in ge 
neral, may be reckoned a great cauſe of the manifeſt 
effeminacy, and diminutiveneſs of their perſons; for 
what reaſon can we aſſign ſo probable for the obvious 
conſtitutional difference between them and NT 
$20 51617 Res 17 BY "robuſt © 
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robuſt BAR who live under the ſame latitude”: 
If we alſo compare the nature of tea with the na- 
ture of the Engliſh diet, and that of moſt other 

— no one can think ĩt a proper — 
| e for us. Indeed, the nervous co 
frequent of late years, efpecially/among . —— 
ſexy may in a great meaſure be — to the uſe 
| of this exotic heverage. But to do juſtice tdi the 
Chineſe. ve muſt obſerve, that it is alledged; in 
vindivation aof their tea- drinking, that they had 
found by experiment, that nothing elſe oould cor- 
rect 00 ell their waters, which are almoſt every 
Where brackiſn. The tea plant degenerates if 
tranſplanted into another e N = lie 
under the ſame parallel. . 

In China Proper there are few high eue! 
but in; ale toe. or — Tartary, . of the 
F 
| i{Fhoimaſicondderables tivers aveithe Un de 
Blue River, whick riſes in the kingdom of Thibet, 
and; eroſſes the country from eaſt to weſt; the 
Hoambo or Fellow River, ſo called, becauſe; after 
rams: o(prciklly; it is of that colour, and extremely 
muddy. It riſes in the mountains which divide the 
province of Su · chan from Tartary, near the fron- 
tiers of Indoſtan, and runs a courſe of above one 

thouſand nine hundred miles. There are many other 
rivers of the ſame nature, alke and muddy, 
ſome of which have cataracta of a vaſt height, making 
a noiſe like:continued claps of thunder. There is 
one always as red as blood; and another that glit- 

— night, occaſioned by the great quantity of 
precious ſtones contained in it. N it ig led 
the Pearl River. There is a third, near Fomin, 
which turns blue in harveſt, at which time the in- 
habitants are uſed to dye chat colour. We are 
told of another, near Pan- gau, whoſe: waters are ſo 
light that they will bear 5 fm a hap Thoſe of another, 

near 
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riear —— — v are ſaid to be ſweet - ſcented; and 
that called Kin- xa has its name from the great 
quanty of gold ſand in ir- There is one in the 
province of Fokien whoſe water is green, and is 
affirmed to turn iron into copper; but that wants 
confirmation. That called Xo. is ſaid to cure; di- 
vers fliſeaſts. But the moſt remarkable is one 
which riſes yearly upon à certain day, with ſuch a 
high tide, before the city of Hang · chen, that mul. 
titudes of people croud from all parts to ſee ſoſur - 
[ons wares ering which neither their o.ꝗn nor 
san philoſophers, it is ſaid, have yet been able 
to account for. Theſe waters ſupply the people 
a of the and parts with falt, which is procured: by 
aring off the Eurer of the muddy — which 
| dried in the fun; rubbed fmall, and thrown 
into a pit; ſalt water is poured upon ir, and that he- 
ing afterwards ſtrained, is: boiled to a proper con :? 
ſiſtence; but, in the maritime parts, they, make ſalt 
E ſea-water,/afrer the uſual way. As to the arti- 
ficial rwers or canals, they are innumerable ; ſome 
_ of them a thouſand miles in length, and deep e- 
nough to carry veſſels of a very great burden. 
| The chief of them arelined with hewn ſtone on the 
_ fides, and when the wind does not ſerve, the boats 
ene draum by the ſtrength of men. There ate abun- 
_ dance of ſamilies that Ive all their lives upon the 
water; and ſome relate, that there are almoſt as 
many people upon the water as upon the land. 
Abe ntains of China abound with variety of 
metals and. minerals: among the former they have 
ſteverul mines of gold and filver; but their mo- 
marchs, they pretend, will not ſuffer the mines 
of filver 10 be — that che people may net 
be obliged 10. ſuch flaviſn work ; but it is more 
probable they either keep them in caſe: of need, or 
rather, perhaps; to keep down the price of labour, 
: horn ar By hoy. rg Wg eber to ANT 
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circulating money. Their workmen, in general. 


have not above five farthings ſterling a day ; and 


hence ariſes. the cheapneſs, and immenſe exporta - 


„ 


tion, of their manufactures and produce, 


As to the mines of gold, it ſeems nothing more, 


is done than gathering ſuch particles as are. 
waſhed down by the rivers, and are found ſtick- 
ing on the banks, or. Tech by fleeges and 
other ſtrainers, laid acroſs the water, Great mul- 


titudes of people live wholly by this buſineſs ; vaſt 


Sen gen be nende e as its nn waſhed 


down from the mountains, and found in the ſands 
of the, brooks. and rivers. Their mountains con- 
tain alſo mines of iron, copper, lead, and quickſil- | 


— 


ver, which are manufactured ia great quantities, 


and very handſomely. Beſides theſe, they have 


others which. are mixed in a peculiar manner, and 


12323 keptꝰas a great ſecret among them; ſuch, 


inſtance, is that famed one called tonbaga, or 
| which is of the colour of very pale brals, 
or a dull kind of tin: they aſcribe. ſeveral extra- 
ordinary virtues to it; particularly, of expelling 


— 


poiſon, ſtopping hemorrhages, and the like, by on; 


ly wearing a ring or necklace made of it. Among 


other articles produced in their mountains, we may 
reckon likewiſe plenty of pit-coal, ſalts of different 


ſorts, excellent quarries of ſtone, and ſome of mar- 
ble, ſo curiouſly. variegated: with landſcapes, and 
other natural. reſemblances, that they look as if 


_ drawn with a pencil. Seyeral other ſorts areeſteem- 


ed for their fine colour and hardneſs ; others, for a 
luſtre or brilliancy like that of marble ; and ſome, 


when burnt, yield a metal, of which they make 


ſwords, and other weapons. We are told of other 
ſtones of a precious kind, ſhaped like a ſwallow, 
and others of great efficacy in divers diſeaſes. In 
ſome provinces is found a yellow earth, which has 
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virtue of expelling poiſon, and curing, by external 
ication, the bite of venomous creatures. Some 
of earth they have of a fine vermillion co- 
lobt, and others of a delicate white, which the la · 
dies uſe for paints. In ſeveral places of the empire, 
they, preſs a fort of gum or juice from the bark 
of 4 ttee, which is tough like pitch, and, when 
mixed with proper colours, ſerves to paint their 
houſes, cabinets, and other utenſils, having a fine 
juſtre and ſmoothneſs, like glaſs. This juice they 
call giran ; but if is more commonly known among 
Europeans by the name of lacquer, and what is done 
in that manner, Japan - work, becauſe what comes 
from thence far exceeds any thing done in China, 
in luſtre, hardneſs, and fine variety of paintings. 
The Chineſe are ſo jealous leſt the ſecret of this 
work ſhould be difcovered by foreigners, that 
they have poiſoned ſeveral, and even fore of 
our. own nation, whom they ſuſpected of having 
priced too narrowly into it. Beſides the commo 
bees wax, they have another ſort, the cleareſt and 
whiteſt in the world, which is produced by an 
inſect no bigger than à flea, on the top of the 
branches of ſome particular trees, where theſe little 
creatures lay their eggs, which in the ſpring turn to 
worms. The owners of theſe trees gather this wax 
and make it into cakes, which are quite tranſpal 
rent. The inhabitants of Xantum put theſe worm 
into large canes, and, by ſelling them to the ad- 
E. 185 make. a W . of 


| They; Maxvracrunrs, and Nay1camion. 


The! C hinete from * N antiqu vity, ex· 
paths the growth and commodities of their coun- 
try, e e raw filks, wherein it abounds, all over 

the caſt. It was from them, that they were called, oY 

t 


SANE 


the Greeks and Romans, Seres. Under the reigns 


of ſome former emperors, China was, as Japan naw 


is, ſhut up, and kept from all comfheree with fo. 


reign nations, and the inhabitants ſtrictly forbid; . 
00 i of the | 
country, or to have any re mote Wil their 
neighbours. Things ſtood thus, when the Tarta- 


under ſevere penalties, to export the gr 


rian' conqueror, thinking it would: Bats much 
conduce to the honour of his fubjects, and the ad- 
vantage of his dominions, to allow, for the future: 


a free and undiſturbed commerce, reſalved to-ſuffer 


his fubjetts to trade abroad, and to giye foreigners 
free acceſs to his domihions. The chief manufac- 


tutes of the Chineſe are thoſe of Tilk,' cotton, tenz 
china ware, and cabinets or lacquered-ware! Their 


; Blks are inexpreſſibly fine, their atlag's;'/ gold'and. 
_ filver ſtoffs, are not to be aralleled; but their 
poroelain is thought to be e qualled by that of 
Dreſden, and their heed ware is excelledi/by 
that of Japan.” In hardware the Europeans excel 
hem infinitety ; at making clecks and watches, 
door and gun locks, and in many other arts and 
handicrafts, they ate mere bunglers. Their paper 
is not comparable to ours; but their ink id 

as we experience here it being brought over 10 lie- 
tle oblong cakes, though not, as far as we know, 


uſed in writing: The Chineſe had no traffic; except 


with the nei hbouring nations, until the Ports 
diſcoveted the way thither by che Cape of 
Hope, the' it is Fri 8 WA the Joad-ſtone and 
mariner's compaſs, Jong before us. Their junks, 
as they are called, are many of them a thouſand 
tons burthen, heavy ſailors, with ſquare heads and 
ſterns. Some of them have two maſts; others three, 
but neverany top-maſts, and their ſails are made of 


matting, which they let down upon the deck, when 
they furl them. The hold of the ſhip is divided i in- 
$0 * partitions, which are made ſo tight, 


that 
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that if a leak happens in one of them it goes nd 
further, and the goods ſtowed in the other parti- 


tions receive. no damage. Upon their numerous 


canals they have. veſſels almoſt as big as ſhips, 
There are not leſs than ten thouſand of theſe veſſels 
in the ſouthern provinces, appropriated to the ſer- 
vice of che govetament. Upon their decks they 
build little rooms, flom one end to the other, 


raiſed ahout eight feet high, painted and gild- 


_ ed, extremely neat and commodious, in which 
their mandarins and great officers. travel ' toge- 


ther, and no where ſpend their time more agree- - 


ably ; for here they viſit one another without ce- 
 remonyz, and paſs away their time, as if they were 


all of a family, which freedoms are never taken by 


- magiſtrates on ſhore. There is ſcarce city or 


village in the whole empire, eſpecially in the 
ſouthern provinces, bes eng 5 the benefit of ſome 


_ Pavigable river, lake, canal, or arm of the fea and 
hecever here is a town on ſhore, there is another 


wi 
born, live, and die, upon the water, keeping hogs, | 
| n other domeſtic animals, on board. 


Bsuſſdes theſe voſſels, there is a prodigious number 
| af eats of ti inber perpetually going up and down 
 the-fivernand canals, which carry whole villages of 

eople upon them, theſe floats being ſome of them 

n mile ia length, upon which they build little bats, 

und live in them, until they have diſpoſed of their 

timber, which they carry ſomerimes a thouſand miles 
by water 4 and thus every part of this extenſive em- 
pire has an eaſy communication. with the other, 
which is a v aſt advantage to tiade, as the Chineſe, 

Dutch, and ſcveral other mading nations, expe- 

een awo To vol; Homo enen, 
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The Chineſe are generally of a middling ſtature, 
broad. faced, with 3 hair, 3 black eyes, 
ſhort noſes, and thin beards, pulling up great par 
of their beard by the roots wich . 
were very fond of the hair of their heads, which 
they uſed to wear tied up in a great bundle on their 
crowns, till their Tartar princes compelled them to 
cut off their hair, and leave only a ſingle lock upon 
their crown, as the Mohammedans in all countries 
do. Their complexions incline to tawny near the 
tropic; but, in the north, they are as fair as other 
people under the ſame parallel. The women are 
remarkable for their little feet, being eſteemed 
their greateſt beauty; and, in order to keep them 
little, they are bound up from their infancy ſo 
tight; chat they cannot grow to the common ſize, 
the foot of a full-grown woman not being bigger 
than a child's of four: years old. The men wear a 
cap of the ſhape of a bell upon their heads, which 
does not cover their ears: they alſo 'wear'a'veſt 
and ſaſh, and over the veſt a looſe coat or gown, 
and a kind of filk boots, quilted” with” cbtton. 
When they are at home, among their friends, they 
throw off every thing but 1 pair of drawers, and 
appear naked, as the common people do about the 
ſtreets ; but this mult be underſtood of the ſouthern 
| earn? The e —— with on ethos down, 
having nothing on their heads; in t uth. T 
eee. a ſilk veſt, red, blue, or — : 
over it a looſe gown with white ſleeves, and em- 
broidered filk ſhoes ; bur; by reaſon of the ſmallneſs 
of their feet, hobble prodigiouſly when they walk, 
Here, as in moſt other countries of the Eaſt, "the 
married cobple are commonly brought together 


without 
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Without aby previous acquaintance with each other; 
the bargain being ſtruck” by their Parents, or by 
ſome go between; and afterwards ratified, by pre- 
ſents ſent by both ſides. Great pomp is uſed in 
the nſarriage ceremony. The bride brings no 
dowry z but᷑ is rather purchaſed by her.ſpauſe, who, 
beſides the price he pays for her, commonly ex- 
pends a; great deal on the nuptial feaſt, and a very 
plendid and coſtly cavalcade in bringing her home. 
This is the conſtant cuſtom of the rich; but the 
poorer ſort, who cannot afford to pay money for a 
wife; go to ſome of their foundling hoſpitals, and 
beg for one, which is ſeldom denied, and this both 
ſaves charges, and makes the wife more ſubmiſſive 
to her huſpand. The Chineſe: laws allow! but one 
wife to a man; but they are permitted to have ſe- 
Veral concubines, who are brought inte his houſe, 
without any other ceremony than a promiſſory note 
of che ſum agreed on, and of uſing her well; but 
the lawful wife is generally miſtreſs over them, as 
well as over all the ſervants of the houſt; and the 
| children of che concubines are deemed to belong to 
| her, and to have am equal right to inherit. In re · 
| _ gard:to: the behaviour of the Chineſe. towards the 
dead; there is ſcarce any country where grief is 
manifoſtod to ſuch a degree, eſpecially for a near 
relation; or Wbere mourning is ſo deep, and conti - 
nued ſo long. Every Chineſe keeps in his houſe 2 
table, whereon are written the names of his father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather, 'before which 
they frequently burn ioeenſe, and proſtrate them : 
ſelxes; and when” the father of à family dies, the 
great: grandfather is taken away; and the deceaſed 
added to make up the number. No perſons are 
evet buried within the walls of -a town or city: 
nor is ag dead corpſe ever ſuffered to be brought 
into them, if the perſon dies in the country. Moun- 
tains and ſolitary places are generally choſen by the 


5. great 
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great men to build their ſepulchres in; and ſome. 
are ſaid to be little inferior to.palaces If the ſe- 
pulchre is erected in a plain, they raiſe a vaſt heap! 
of earth over it, which they carry almoſt to the 
height of a mountain. The Chinete are exceeding 
fond of ſhews : an inſtance of which we ſhall here 
give in a feſtival, not many years ſince, celebrated 
in their country. It has been an antient cuſtom 
among them to celebrate the ſixtieth year of the 
emperor's mother, with moſt amazing pomp- The 
laſt three months of the year 4751 were taken up in 
making preparations for the approaching grand 
feſtival. All the painters, ſculptors, architects, 
muſicians, and carpenters of Pekin and the neigh- 

bouring provinces, were employed, each in exe- 

cuting ſome maſter - piece of his reſpective art. 
The main object was to charm the eyes and ears of 
the moſt delicate and voluptuous court in the uni - 
verſe. The whole diſtance from one of the empe- 
ror's houſes of pleaſure, to his palace in the centre 

of the Tartar city in Peking, being about twelve 
Engliſh miles, was to be decorated in the moſt ſu- 
perb manner; and as the proceſſion would be, in 
great part, along the river, it was foreſeen that the 
barks conſtructed to carry the emperor, the em- 

preſs· mother, and the whole court, were likely to be 
of very little uſe, on account of the ice, the time of 

the ceremony falling out in the moſt rigorous ſeaſon 
of the year: however, ſome of the mandarins un- 
dertoo to remove theſe obſtacles by employing: 
night and day, for more than three weeks together; 
ſome - thouſands of. men, in continually: beating 


the ſurface of the water io prevent its freezing; 


and the like number in breaking the ice already 


formed ; but, in ſpite of. all their efforts, the cal 


prevailed, and the whole river was ſet faſt, and the 
fruitleſs enterprize was mulcted two yrars _ | 
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4 and obli to furniſh ſledges inſtead of the barks 
| Both ſides of the river were covered with edifices of 
1 . divers forms, which gave a ſtriking pleaſure to the 
1 beholders. On ſuch parts of the river as were 
| Wider than the reft wooden. houſes were erected 
upon piles, and diſpoſed; in groups, to which 
bridges conducted ; the whole gilde paimed; and 
moſt ſuperbly ornamented. In ſome were bands of 
muſic; in others companies of comedians z and in 
others magnificent thrones, with all ſorts of refreſh- 
ments for the emperor and his mother, if they 
mauld be pleaſed to ſtop there. In the city, from 
the gate of entry quite on to the palace, were grand 
buildings; periſtyles, pavilions, colonades, galleries, 

and amphitheatres, with numberleſs rich trophies. 
Fiactitious je wels ſparkled in all parts, and the gaudy 
objects were reflected and multiplied by an infinite 
number of little mirrours of poliſhed metal. Theſe 
- - glittering edifices were interſperſed with artificial 
mountains and vallies, cattle, trees, and fountains; 
in other places, with ſtocked with fruit: 
and flowers of every ſeaſon of the year, which, 
tmꝛaugh artificial, could hardly be; diſtinguiſhed 
8 natural, ſo exquiſite: was the illafion. In 
ſiome places rocks atoſe, and children, clothed in 
5 played che part of monkies, and other ani 
male, from chi to cliff. Some weeks 
deore the ceremony, the firects were divided int 
_ - three parts, of which the middle was deſtined ” 


thoſe u rode on:horſeback;, beten APW 5 
other 


es che ſides for perſons going out, and 
for thoſe tharwere) A number of fol 


dert, armed only: with ſhaven, ; ——— all dib 

| erderand-confulions/ and as women: never ming 

= wan mens in the ſteem, the emperor! appointed 

= Rs A . for them alone. The preſents made 

| du this oceaſivts were: anfwerable- to the 1 i 

"ge * e Lap dt 1 
Sul 


ww ome. lad 
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guiſhed themſelves 


that they are Lt ofa moſt inflating adreſs, and will 


a0 BMTATHE2159 0 
by a moſt ingeniouſiy contrived | 


iece of machinery, with which the emperar-was fa 
highly delighted, that he cauſed it to be depaſted in 


his whos, and frequently amuſed himſelf in viſit · 


ing it. The expence of this pompous ententain · 


ment "emeraded three hundred millions of: rupees, 


and it was graced with the preſence of the ta im- 


perial 8 on the ah of ne 1752. 


are undoubtedly: ingenious 
and i indoftrions people, as appears 1 all their fine 


manufactures = brought 1o-F to . 3 fuch as 
their wrought ſilks, cabinets, and other japanery. 
and their curious porcelain. Fhe admirable culti- 
vation of their lands, their canals great and ſmall, 

and various magnificent ſtructures, are further tel. 
timonies of their genius and induſtry : to which we 


may add, what feems: now gene 22 all 


finds chat they have had the uſe of 
compaſs, of gunpowder, and the art. oi pri printing 
for many centuries z inſomuch, that — 


opinion, that they were all three 


thence to Europe, either by Paul the — 
ſome other channel. And, indeed, with reſpect to 


te laſt, whoever conſiders that the eflay of Fauſtus, f 
who invented, or: rather improved that art, s 
upon woedery blocks, in tho fame manner as has 


deen done in China from: time immemorial, will 


de apt to on, that theirs gave the firſt notion to 


Europeans, though they have ſmnce been ſo-invoite- 
iy aſſed: 


fection we are; Dre very vain of their 
danny Fs ingenoity — — 
j this we: may add, 


5 
there is a pro gam. men 
A 6 ee 


| ments, 


e 


by them. They are likewiſe maſters 
of ſeveral RASAN 4 the per- 
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ments, which they rocure by bribes or preſents 
as they are called. Their laws oblige them to cer- 
ain rüles of civility in ny words and actions; 
but are naturally a fawning, cringing gene- 
WIS und the greateſt hypocrites on RE of 
the earth. Frade and commerce, or rather cheat- 
ing and over. reaching, ſeems to be the natural bent 
and genius of this people : gain is their God, they 
. to every thing. A ſtranger is in great 
. — rw been, I if he truſts to his own 
if he employs a Chineſe broker, it 
. en kf he does nd oe wt ew ee wam- 


5 __y ence. el 
2 1 . | 
toy ericson and Leanmmo. 


. Theodligion of che Chineſe h geo idolatry, or 
3 ſaid to worſhip one ſupreme 4 
and ſeveral inferior 'deities, who appear to have 
been men eminent in their ſeveral ages, particularly 

the inventors of arts and ſciences. They alſo wor- 

ſhip things inanimate, as mountains, woods, and 
rivers, but never ſacrifice to vice, as is cuſtomary 

Wich other pagans. There ate three ſets. in China 
at this day: firſt, the followers of La-Laokun, who 
ved, they ſay, above five hundred —— 
Chriſt. He taught that God was corporeal; and 
had many ſubordinate deities under his government. 
His diſciples ſtudy magic, and pretend to make 
that drin which will give immortality. The ſe- 
ond s the ſect of the learned, or diſciples of the 

ſo much celebrated Confucius, who lett many ad- 
ic ſpeaks of God a3 a moſt 
and the fountain and 
Tboꝰ we'are told that he pro- 
e has emplecs and i 


and 0 nN A. 1 


en as appears from the pope's decree, Gag 
the Jeſuits, for indy] ing theſe converts in 
idolatrous worlhip. he third ſect, which is. th; 
df the idol F 0, of F . the founder of the Chin: 


former. They Nos bim the only Saviour 6.0 
e 


moral precepts, 4 a ſtate of tewards and Re 
| ments after this life. he e Fr 
ea 


A Mp ih %t 
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was an 100 
dripking wine ; and 90 not fqrget to inſtru& their 
followers, how much! it is theif duty and inteteſt to 
entertain and nouriſh their prieſts, and 10 19 

dem temples. and motiafteries, ar 

natices . ey en 30 If they neglect theſe 1 
90 [hee en them with the greateſt Lorments. fret 


TOs hiteſe. have alſo ; an ag of TK 
Which 10 worſhip under Np cps moni : 
bt c legged, 'with. a huge pron 
. here. is another, called the idol 4 
ty. fert bigh. 3. and berwte eh 
. 4s agother, large. im 


with a crown. U 0 8 
0 185 gh þ ang 125 Gra 


ve. mn, hm ey ZR Ee ind 

many, of. the Tartar tribes, as 'appears from cu 

defcriprion of Great Tartary, have the greate ve 

neration for him. He is own in a Jak pile . 
Vor, VII. 
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9 5 his palace, illuminated with lamps; and that 
ay be thovg ht immortal, His pa chuſe one 
Gy ls 1 7 53 their Burner as Uke mim n oſſible, ho 
fiketds 9 5 *be dies. None of his votaries 
doubt of his living for ever. His urine and ex- 
etements are held as facred, and are diſtributed i in 
preſents to the Tartar princes; who mix them up, 
el very Jehiclous, in the ſauces of their 


The Chriſtian region ma; 4 great point in 
ina about à hund red years a; oY The feſuits 
relate, they had two 2 18 7 eh ohes and chapels 
there; - Hut falling ont with the miſſfionaries'of other 
orders, and endeavouring to tuin each other, they 
were all in 8 . baniſhed the empire about 

drt Fears ago, angtheir prolelyres compelled-to 


8 Chriſtianity : : and" indeed it was an odd 


r F Chriſtianſty, that was profeſſed in China, 
it flouriſhed. "moſt." "The. Jeſuits ſuffered 
1 5 rolely tes to Ge worſhipping Confucius, 
and their Parents and anceffors; àt the ſame. time 
. they taught them to worſhip Chfiſt and the 
N Mary, with, the po iſh ſaints and images. 
"told that Chri iſRianity- was" firſt planted in 
Thies nd the Indies,” either” by the” apoftle- St. 
3 Fhonas, or by ſome of his diſciples, The chte 
records ſeern to intimate, chat oP Re came 
bout” that time, WhO preached a doc- 
ide, and confirmed” it by miracles; 917 an antient 
Ch iac Btęviary "of the chureſ'of 'Malabar,' the 
converhon, of © the hies is attributed 10 that 
50 ftle. Thete' s allo an anftent marble: pillar 
LE in the province” of Xen-0,” in wemorp of a 
0 that brought t Chriſtianity thither in the year | 
3 * However, the miſſi opafies of the church of 
me did not find, 2s we are tölch the leaſt veſtige 
9 Fe N N when, 9 
© there, n 
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As to eee of the OP it ſeems in a 
—— confined to the ſtudy of their own 


language Their charalters are a ſort of ſhorts. | 


hand; every character "ſignifies. a word, or ſen- 
tence. They have not to this day the uſe of letters. 
There are upwards of twenty thouſand of thoſe 
characters; and their moſt learned men are ſcarce 


maſters of all of them. Thoſe in common uſe do 


not exceed three thouſand, which are underſtood 
in every part of the empire. 'They write from the 


top to the bottom of the page. This vaſt number 


of chinese characters is'reducible, after all, to a 
pure and ſimple alphabet, like that of any other 
languages for à character is no more than à word 
wriften with its proper conſonants and vowels; 
not indesd at length as we do, but intermingled 


one with another,” by ſome peculiar method known | 
only to them, or, perhaps, only to the learned a- 


mon them, and concealed from the vulgar;and more 
<ſpecially\from ſtrangers. It would be a diffcult 
matteh to imitate the Chineſe method of writing in 
-o0ur35%0rany other European language, by joining 
and intermingling che vowels and conſonants 05 
1 in the ſame, or ſuch like order, as 
they'darheirs: that is, by making the firſt letter 
che chief and largeſt character, and placing the reſt 
regularly round it, either jointly or ſeparately. In 
_ alkotherreſpetts, the knowledge and learning of 
the Chineſe are very limited. They were almoſt 


Ever 
| turalphiloſophy, geometry, anatomy, or ay other 
art and ſtience, was entirely owing to the inſtruc- 
tions hey received from che miſſionaries; © They 
are: til fo. fond of their old aſtrology, that th 
marke the lucky and unlucky days in their Alma- 


rl 3 they are ſuch ſoperſtitious 
eu? bs . obſcrvers 


* 
— . cc * 


a bach aſtronomers, geographers, and muſicians, 
as any of their barbarous neighbours ; and what- 
ney-they have ſince made in logic, na- 
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obſervers. of times, and reiy ſo much on the pre- 
dictions of their aſtrologers and fortune · tellers, 
that they regulate moſt of their actions . di- 
| rections of ſuch people, and will not a rtake a 
journey, or any other buſineſs af moment, with- 
out conſulting them. stin ere 
1 Mal Mara eee eee 


. e n ne 
Coms rirurion, Govanuuzur, Ke. 
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be emperor of China is as deſpotie and arbi- 
trary as any Oriental monarch;whatſoever'; for he 
has an abſolute power over the lives and fortunes 
of all his ſpbjects, the princes of the blood not 
excepted. His will is @ law, and bis commands 
without the utmoſt hazard. Notwuhſtanding, 
his * ernment is one of the maſt regular ing tho 
world, and the tribunals and magiſtracy tate eſta- 
bliſhed in the moſt exact land uniform manner that 
can be conceived, for the adminiſt ration of juſtice, 
and the due performance of all zhe oſfices ot a well 
regulated government. For: the hetter managing 
the rest Hain of this vaſt empire, he is aſſiſted 
by two ſovereign councils, which ſtat, Peleing the 
capital: one ſtiled extraordinary: and cat poſed uf 
the princes, of the blood only z che other ordinary, 
which, beſides thoſe pri 


1 e ſts · of ſeveral man- 
darins, and gther. miniſters, of ſtate, called: lad. 


Six other ſuperior tribunals. are held in the fame 
city, for civil and military affairs, the auchbrity 
of each extending over the whole empire, and each 
baving à particular inſpection and u. 
Every mandarin, or governor, is obliged to tranſ · 
ally, and is ſeverely. puniſhed; if he conatals or 
_ endeavours to palliate, any miſcarriages ; hut; as 
corruption prevails to a high degree in China, he 
that e ee ce furea caring 


— 
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his point. Except the princes of the blood, and 
tributary kings, there is at preſent no hereditary 
nobility among the Chineſe, or any other diſtinction 
than what their places and offices, or their ſupe» 
rior wealth or learning, create. The emperors of the 
Chineſe race ſeldom appeared in public ; but the 
preſent Tartar family ſhew themſelves to the people 
four times every month. Such a government as a 
republic had never been heard of in China, till the 
ftates of Holland ſent an embaſſy thither; and the 
Dutch ambaſſadors: found it extremely difficult to 


make them, comprehend what fort of government 
the United Provinces were under, and what they 


meant by che high and mighty lords their maſters, 
The forces of this empire are ſaid to amount to 


five millions, being a kind of militia; that is called 


out only when the exigencies of the ftate require it; 


The Jefuits tell us, that there are in China one 


hundred and fifty. five capital cities, one thouſand 


three hundred and twelve of the ſecond rank, two. 
thouſand” three hundred and fifty-ſeven- fortified 
towns, ten millions of families, and fifty millions 


of people. / They have no naval force, though 


they have a ſea · coaſt of ſeveral thouſand miles; 
and their ſkill, both in navigation and the art of 


war, is trifling, compared to that of the Euro- 


' * * 4 
amount to upwards of twenty millions ſterling, 
" ” . " 1 % 
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This country is ſaid'to be called China from the 


t quantities of ſilk ir produces, the word Chi 
yang) fifk,- in the language of ſome of the 


are told, that there have been no leſs than twenty- 
4290 R F 3 n to 


peans. The revenues of the empite are ſaid to 


neighbouring: countries. Certain it is, that the 
natives ie ho no fuch name, but the empire goes 
by the nathe of the family upon the throne; and we 


\ - 
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two ſuch families, who have r ne its name ee 


- their own. 


As to the origin of che Chineſe nation we are 


Juite in the dark: their hiſtorians pretend, that 
the empire is of forty thouſand years ſtanding; 
but, notwithſtanding theſe ridiculous pretenſions, 


they have no records above two thouſand years old, 
and aſcribe the invention of all arts and ſciences, 


even huſbandry, architecture, and cloathing, to 


. ſeveral: princes, who have reigned within three or 
four thouſand years: but, had the world been 


forty. thouſand years old, ploughing,-: planting, 
building, and cloathin "gs muſt undoubtedly have 
been learned * be wee the laſt faur thouſand 


Some uf the tranllatorb of the Chigeſs! hiſtory 
aſcribe. the foundation of the monarchy tg Fohi, 
who is there ſaid to have begun his reigu about 
two thouſand nine hundred and fifty- two ycats be- 


f vent, 


fore Chriſt. This Fobi is affirmed to have been 


the: firſt who reduced mankind into ſocieties, and 
to have taught themagriculture, and otherſocial arts, 


which were afterwards improved by his ſucceſſors. 


Among theſe Hoam· ti, ſurnamed the Yellow: empe- 


ror, becauſe he aſſumed that colour, ſince become | 


peculiar to the imperial dignity, rectiſied the Chineſe 
cycle, invented muſic, and muſical inſtruments, 


navigation, fiſhing, arms, and other arts. His 


2 at the ſame time, is faid to have laid the 


oundation of the ſilk manufacture, by railing and 


feeding of filk worms. Theſe two are ſuppoled to 


havegeigned two thouſand ſix hundred and ninety- 


ſeven tyears befqre Chriſt. Xao Hao, their ſuc- 


ceſſot, began to build cities, and to ſurround them 
with 10 % apd for:the more expeditious bringing 


0 er proper materials for building, contrived 


i conveying them by carta, dra wn by oxen. 
He IG to the ſame ghronology, two 
| Hanſard ave Sins acl leventcen years before 


Chr ſt, 
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Chriſt, and was ſucceeded by his nephew, Choven- 
Hio, who made a law, that none but the emperor of 


the world ſhould ſacrifice to the emperor of heaven, 


and reformed the Calendar, ordering the year to 


begin at the neateſt new moon to the ſpring ſea- 


/ 


ſon. ' His nephew and ſucceſſor Ti cho is faid"to 
have been the, inventor of vocal muſic, 'in which 
he received no ſmall help from his four wives. 
Theſe ſix princes were followed by the two famed 
emperors and law.-givers, Yo and Xoun, from 
whom the Chineſe recdved their civil and religious 
infticutes, Theſe two reigned one hundred and 
fifcy years, which, joined to the reigns of the other 
ſix, make in all ſeven hundred and thirty-ſeven 
years; and from theſe eight princes deſcended the 
imperial families of Hia, Xam, Cheou,, Han, 
Hau-hun, Chin IT. Chi, Leam, Kin, Soui, Heou- 


eam, Heou-tam, Hecu chin, Heou-han, Heou- 


cheou, Som II. Yoven, and Mim. Of the firſt 
of theſe were ſeventeen emperors, who reigned 
four hundred and fifty-eight years: of the ſecond, 
twenty eight, who reigned ſiæ hundred and forty- 
four years : of the third, thirty-five, who re gned 
eight hundred and ſeventy-three years: of the 
fourth, three, who reigned forty-three yeats: of 
the fifth, twenty-ſeven, who reigned four hundred 
and twenty-ſix years : of the ſixth, two, who reign- 
ed forty-four 1 : of the ſeventh, fifteen, who 
reigned, ope hundred” and fifty. five years: of the 
eighth, ſeven, who reigned fifty nine years: of the 
ninth, five, who reigned twenty-three years: of the 
Each, four, who reigned ffiy-five years: of the | 
eleventh,” five, who feigned thirty-two years: of 
the twelfth, three, who feigned twenty-nine years: 
of the thirteenth, twenty, who reigned eighty-nine 
years: of the fourteenth,” two, who reigned ten 
years: of the fifteenth, four, who reignec thirteen 
years: of the ſixteenth, two, who reigned eleven 
years; of the ſeventeenth, two, who reigned four 
F 4 [5 Years ; 
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_ - years ; of the eighteenth, three, who reigned nine 


years; of the nigeteenth, eighteen, who reigned 


. . three hundred and twenty - nine years: of the 


_ twentieth, nine, who reigned eighty-nine years: of 


t 


| the twenty-firſt, twenty-one, who reigned two hun- 


dred and ſeventy: ſ years: of the twenty-ſecond, 


two, who had reigned fifty- three years about the 


middle of the laſt century, when China was con- 


qvuered by the Tartars. There being two factions 


in the empire, which had engaged the whole in a 


, Civil war, the weakeſt called in che king of Niuche, 


o 


e kingdom, to their aſſiſtance. 
This prince had no ſooner enabled his allies. to 


 erulh their enemies, than be took occaſion to pick 
2 quarrel, with the party that called bim in, and 


made an entire conqueſt of the country, where be 
fo well eſtabliſhed himſelf, that his poſterity, ſtill 


remains in peaceable poſſeſſion of the throne. As 
he was very ſenſible,” that his Tartars were much 


inferior to the Chineſe in number, be obliged all 
the Chigeſe ſoldiers, eſpecially thoſe who had liſted 
among his troops, to cut off their hair, and change 
their dreſs to the Tartar faſhion, in order that be- 


_ this politic proceeding, the. Chineſe would, ſoon 
dave be 


- * 


ing looked upon as Tartars, they might overawe 
the reſt. This he extended immediately after to 
the Chineſe in general; and had it not been for 


b 


n fenlible of their ſuperiority, and put an 
end to the Tartar uſurpation. But what contri- 


buted ſtill more to the eſtabliſnment of the Tar- 
dars, was their employing the Chigeſe,. both in 


their civil and military affairs, advancing the moſt 


popular of the grandees to be viceroys and gover- 


* 
2 1 


nors of proyinces, and thereby making them ac- 
cellary to the ſubduing their own country. They 


 Temined alſo tothe people one-third. of their taxes, 


overned them by their own laws, and delivered 


4 , | \s 
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ciſe over them; ſo that, except ia the matter of their 
hair and habits, the Tartars ſeem rather to have 
vw 14g to the laws ot the Chineſe, than to have 
1 d any upon them; and Tartary may now be 
ſaid rather by, ſubject to China, than China to 
Tartary: for in China is the ſeat of theyempite, 
there the ſupreme courts of juſtice are held, there 
all the wealth of the united kingdoms centers, there 
all honours and degrees are confetred: whence 
China may be ſaid to have gained a vaſt addition 
of ſtrength by Tartary, and has now no enemy to 
fear. I heir indigent northern neighbours are un- 
der the ſame ſovereign, who keeps them ſo much 
in ſubjection, that they are no longer in a condi- 
tion to diſturb China: moſt of the petty Tartar 
kings are no more chan his viceroys, or governors 
of provinces; and the emperor has forts and gar- 
riſons through a great part of their country. The 
preſent. emperor is either the grandſon, or great- 
grandſon of Nunchi, or Tſoute, the Tartarian 
Prince who conquered China upwards of an hun- 
den rate a es, 
_ 'The Chineſe monarchy, great as it is, muſt ba 
ſuppoſed, like all ochers, to have had but a ſmall 
beginning, eſpecially as their more authentic ac- 
_ counts date its infancg only about two or three hun- 
_ Ured years after the flosd. About this-time, it is 
ptobahle, ſome of - Noah's; children, or grand - 
children, having penetrated through the caſtern 
parts of Aſia, ſettled on that fertile and delightful 
ot. which forma the ſoutk · caſt part of China! 
Fohi, the founder of the Chineſe monarchy;: from 
the reſemblance of names, and other circumſtances, 
has been ſuppoſed by. ſeveral -kearned men, of our 
own and orher nations, to have been the fame with 
a pr ae and ſame have even gane ſo far, 18 tu ſup- 


Pole this Patriarch te have bæen che firſt planter of 
China, jut after the; flood 3 and chat the Ararat, 


5 850 menti- 
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mientioned by Moſes, on which the ark reſted, was 

not that ridge ſo called in Armenia, but one of 

= 5 r- which divide India from China. 

The Portugueſe diſcovered this remote and opu- 

=_ Inks country upwards of two hundred years ago, 

It was indeed, in ſome meaſure, known to the an- 

= | _ tients, under the name of the eountry of the Seres 

—_ - and Sinæ, and ſome commeree was carried on be- 

| tween them; but the vaſt ſandy deſerts and inac- 

| ceſſible mountains, that lie between it and India, 

| its great diſtance from Europe, and the old Chi- 

neſe policy of not admitting ſtrangers among them, 

or ſuffering their own people to go into other coun- 

tries, made it impoſſible for the Greeks or Romans, 

or any other nation on this ſide the Ganges, to 

know any thing of this country or its inhabitants, 

= except hat they might gather from the comimodi- 

| ties brought from thenee, 'which-were- but few in 


_ compariſon wich its "preſent exports. * After the 
|| Portugu@ found a way to the Eaſt by the ſea, and 
the Clipe: of Good Hope, we became better ac- 


quainted with China; but could not be ſaid to 
3 know much of the true ſtate thereof, until the 
zeal of the church of Rome prompted it to ſend the 
Jeſuits, and other miſſionaries thither, who, by 
their ſuperior ſkill in the mathematical ſcienc 
eſpeeially aſtronomy and navigation, auer 
themſelves into the acquaintance and favour of per- 
ſons of the higheſt rank, inſomuch that ſome of 
them were raiſed to the dignity of mandarins, and 
lords of the council, and had ene, ac 
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brafs. having a hole in the middle, are ſtrung, ang 
ccunted by ftrings ; but thoſe of ſilver, wr h 

they uſed ro buy goods, were formerly weighed in 
| ſcales, which every man carried about him; bur 
they have now a ſmall ſilver coin. The Europeans 
purchaſe the merchandize of China, with bullion, 
bor foreign coin, which is alſo taken by weight. 


Of the Provixers and Cirtzs of 'Caina. | 
The empire of China is divided into fifteen 
great parts or provinces, 'which are again divided 
into the following parts or diſtricts, viz. Neuche 
Korea, and Lao-tong. lying north of tlie great wall, 
the chief towns of which are Neuche, Petcheo, and 


Y , 


Chinyam; Pekin, Xanfi,” and Xenf, lying within | 


the great wall, and adjoining to it, of which the 
| chief towns are Pekin, Tayen, and Sigam; Xan- 
tun, Nanking, and Chekiang, lying on the coaſt of 
the Chineſian ſea, and having for their chief towns 
Chinchis, Nanking, Nimpo, and Chuſan; Honan 

Huquam, and Kiamſi, lying towards the centre 01 


the empire; and having for their chief towns Ho- 


nan, Toangfu; and Nankan; Fokien, Canton, and 
Quamfi, lying to the ſouth, and having for their 
chief towns Fochen, Amoi, Canton, and Quelin; 
and Suchven; Quecheu, and Yunam, lying to 
the weſt;”'whoſe chief towns are Tehinteu, Quey- 
ang, Quecheu, and Yunam. Add to theſe the 
Cbineſtan iſlands, which are Formoſa, Ainan, 
Macao, and the Baſhee iſlands, the chief towns 
of which are Tamboy, Lincato, and Macao. 
The five northern provintes of China were former- 
ly called Kitay, Katay, or Cathay, and Korea, 
was long an independent kingdom. The cities 
a8 cb of China are all built in one fötm, as 
near às the pround will permit, that is, fquare: 
To great ſtrerts, which croſs one another in the 
middle of the town, divide it into , 


* 
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and from the centre the four principal may 
be ſeen at once, ſtanding due eaſt, 8 and 
nne or 1A 
1 Pekin, the capital, conſiſts of two eities joined 
together, one of which is called the Old or Tartar 
city, and the other the New or Chineſe city, the 
latter being the moſt populous, and both together 
about fix leagues in circumference. I hey are ſitu- 
ated in a large and fertile plain, under the 30th de- 
gree of north datitude, and 117%. 30 of eaſt longi- 
tude, about twenty miles ſouth from the great 
wall. Pekin is ſuppoſed to contain upwards of 
two millions of inhabitants. Its walls are forty 
or fitty cubits high, and thick enough for ſeveral 
men to ride abreaſt upon: they are moreover 
flanked with ſquare towers, about a bow - ſhot's di- 
ſtance from one another. Every gate of the city 
has a fortreſs or redoubt built before it, of equal 
beight with the gate. The arches or gateways are 
15 t of dude. but the reſt of the walls —.— 
c emperor's palace, together with its parks, gar- 
dens, oils &c. take up a vaſt extent of ground: 
it ſtands in the middle of the Tartar city, and is an 
oblong ſquare, about two miles in length, and one 
in breadth, defended. a good wall. The ſtreets 
are ſtrait, broad, and ſpacious, but unpaved, and 
the houſes but one-ſtory high, built of brick; and 
covered with glazed tiles. Though the ſtreets are 
ſo cromded, that people of quality are forced to have 
men on horſeback to clear the way before them, 
there js not a ſingle. woman to be ſeen among them. 
Few of the handictafiſmen here work at home, but 
29 about the ſtreets in quſt of buſineſs. In every 
treet a corps de garde, with ſwords by their ſides, 


ind whips: in their hands, keep watch, day and 
night, chaſtiſing, without diſtinction, all that cauſe 


any. difturbange, and. confining ſuch as make 
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1 * deadker and citizens akin the hg 
the governor, that one ſhall. hardly hear, in ſeve- 


ral years, of an houſe being broke open, or a man 


murdered ; which is ſo much the more to be ad- 
mired amidſt ſuch an infinite multitude, and mix - 
tute of Tartars and Chineſe. The merchandizes 
and treaſures of the Indies, ee.” being tranſſ 
hither from all parts, by'meatis-of' the Euſteru or 
Yellow Sea and the royal'canals, and ſeveral: thou- 
ſands of the emperorꝰs veſſels: beſides' 4 much 1a 
number of others belonging to private perſons, 
ing continually employed: in fapplying both court 
and city with every thing that can be withed for, 
all — commodities and proviſions are urs 


N 2 ae eee 
Bk City hew;” Quati-wng; 


run; Kantun, or, as it — comtnoniy called 
Euro 


ban 
by the 
peans, Canton, is ſituated in larſtude 235. T. 
and longiry 39.37“. weſt fromthe meat of 
Pekin, ar of this/Tahs of Great River, _ 
which is here wide aud ſpacious, and'forms the ba 
called Hu-men, or the Tyger's Gate, cho“ it 
nothing terrible in it but its name, and ome few 
forts, which are only built e keep off pirgtes. It is 
not only ono of the largeſt, computed with the 
ſuburbs to be above twenty mſles in compaſa, but 
lkewiſe, on acoount of its advantageous tuation, 
one of the richeſt, fineſt, beſt peopled, and®mott 
trading cities China, the largalt veſſels being ea - 
ily brought to the fine canal cat fürrbünd it. and 
the port aud elty being perpetdally thronged: with 
ſhips 2 and ftored with the Ticheft 


commodirles of all kinds frem Europe, and moft 


parts of Indin. The number of inhabitants, ex- 
cluſive of ſtrangers, is eomputed to be at "Ja 2 
million. The ewes are ſide ang leg neat, and 
well paved; bur; excepting fe which are'adorn- 
7 w "pl N Efumphal arches, ach 
ſu 
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ſuch like ſplendid, edifices, are: rather narrow thati 
wide. The harbour, quay; and canals are cover- 
ed with ſuch an infinite number of barges, boats, 
and other veſſels, and ſo cloſe together; that they 
look like a huge floating city. The mandarin, who 
reſides here as viceroy, hath a ſtately palace in one 
of the moſt diſtant parts of the city. The land- 
ſcape on each ſide the river, between the city and 
the hay, is one of the moſt delightful that can be 
14 On one —— werbehold: a; 4 re ot 


1 — ſteps 3 green "Here 
your ſight is delgbtec win high rocks, odd 
| 7 there wich country feats, half. buried 
awengſt verdant copſes z here again, one meets 
Weben dixerſiſted — — 
ul-banks, adorned; withiſtately. tree which yield 
_ 4,wpaft, nee verdure, and fragrance; 
ö there ſome ſpacious, villages; encompaſſed with : 
; Plains, woods, &c. - 1 o 20 mult baits) 
Among othe Wine bete is ane about twelve 
miles from Canton ealled Foeſban or Fu: xan, 
| Which; is aid to benin miles in compaſs, and to 
contain at leaſt a million aß ſouls, moſtly emp 
in manufacturing goods fon the marketiof that me- 
tropoſis. [ot 57 Nod unt ei 2111 10,200 
.,Atthe., entrance into the bay of Canton ſtands 
1 5 ib fame d Portugueſe port of Makauy, gor, as it is 
| 4 5 y called, Macao; on a ſmaſba peninſuls, 
Jaing9 td the continent by, a nattqw neck of dand, 
Es Which they have built a wall, The inhabi- 
3 moſtly of mongrel Portugueſe; and 
The former have a ſmall factory and 
| ge under a captain- general, Aae inted by 
| king of Portugal, and a biſhop- .officers 
are eee — Which allows the 


ou! 7 | — 


ICH Menn of. 
captain · general a piece of eight per day, and three 
thouſand every three years, five hundred to the hi- 
ſhop. per annum, and ſo in proportion to the infe- 
rior ones, which charge is defrayed; hy a duty of 
ten per cent. upon all Portugueſe goods, and two 
per cent. on money. Over and above theſe im- 
poſitions, others muſt be paid to the Chineſe go- 
vernment, and the mandarin who commands in it. 
The viceroy alſo comes often to viſit it, and muſt 
be entertained in a grand manner, and, glutted with 
preſents, &c. To all which hardſhips; they, are 
obliged to ſubmit, becauſe, all their proviſions com : 
ing o them from the Chineſe, they might be 
ſtarved by them upon the ſeaſt diſguſt. The com- 
merce of Macao was very great and advantageous 
while the Portugueſe were permitted to trade with 
Japan, but it is now at a very low eb. 

Without the gates of every town in- China there 
are uſually two magnificent towers erected { and 
near each tower is a temple of idols; agd another 
dedicated to the genius and guardien-angel of the 

ace... In almoſt every city are triumphal arches, 

alt to the honout of ſome great men, who have 
been benefactors to their country; with colleges 
and temples, founded in memory of their great 
philoſopher Confucius, here his precepts and 
doctrines are taught. Without the gates of Nan- 
| Penal reſidence was removed to Pekin, there are 
two towers built alike, in the form of à cone, One 
therewith on the, outſide. It is of an octangular 
figure, contains nine ſtories, and is, two hundred 
feet high. Above the eighth ſtory thete is a cue 
pola, which riſes thirty feet higher than the tower, 
and on the top is a very large golden ball. The 
tower has ſtood above three hundred years, ap: 

pears very beautiful, and is ſaid to be the beſt con- 


ſtructed and nobleſt ſtructure in the Eaſt. 9 


The 
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The great wall, which feparates China from 
Tartary, begins in the province of Xenſi, which 
lies on the north-weſt af China, in about 38. north 
latitude, and is carried over mountains and vallies, 
terminating at the Kang between the provinces \ 
of Pekin and Laotonge Ehe whole corte of it, 
including the windings, menſutes about fifteen 
Bande miles. It is almoſt — built with brick, 
and ſuch well tempered mortar, that it has now 
ſtood about eighteen hundred yas, having been 
built by the emperor Chiho-harhti, to prevent the 
incurfions"'of "the Fartacs, and is very Rttle de- 
eayed. Its height is about thifty feet, and it is 
| broad enough for eight peopſe to ride 4. breaſt. It 
is fortified alf along by ſquate towers, a the di- 
ſtance of a mile from each other t-. 
The moſt confiderable'of Al the Hands belong 
ung do China is that commotily ſtiled by the Euro- 
peans Formeſa ot Tierwelt, and by the Chineſe 
Tay van of Tay-wan. It is fituated overlagainſt 
the provinte ef Fo-kyen, from which ir is ſevered 
by a channel of about twenty kagues where nar - 
toweſt, and ſtretebes itſeff, from ſouth to north, 
ſomewhat above three degrees and a half, that is, 
ſrom 22. tothe 23. 40. being croſſed, a little ſouth 
of the middle, by Ae Hopic of Cancer. Its grear- 
eſt breadth/is towards the middle, and that is little 
more than one degree, or ſixty miles. The land 
lies high, and is very mountamdus, the coaſt — 4 5 e 
and” without any harbours er erecks by which a 
ſhip of any bulk may approach it, except that of 
 Fay-wany which'is at the mouth of a rrver, and 
narrow, but when ſhips are in they are fafe, 
and ſheltered from all winds; I he air, though very 
bot in ſummer, is very ſerene and healthy, being 
much allayed by 'conftant Vieezes, which fan it on 
all-ſides.” ' Though rhefſoll is moſtly mountainous, 
" e foger, wo ten, banant, ana- 
nn. 
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nas, papayas, guavoes, cocoas, peaches, apricots, 
gs, grapes, pomegranates, cheſnuts, ſome of the 


fineſt citrons and oranges, ſeveral. ſorts of ſpices, 


phyſical and other herbs, and roots. The moun? 


tains. contain rich mines of gold, ſilver, copper, 
and ſulphur: the laſt in ſuch abundance, that it 
makes the iſland ſubject to earthquakes. The 
illand is ſaid to abound with oxen, ſnheep, goats, 


hogs, and deer of various ſorts; and the woods, 
we are told, are infeſted with tygers, leopards, and 
other wild beaſts, of the furs of which the natives 


make a conſiderable traffic. The inhabitants of 
the inland parts are deſcribed as a ſavage race, al- 
together independent of the Chineſe, who are pol- 


ſeſſed only of the northern coaſts. 
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INDIA, or the EAST-INDIES. 
1 ND I A, eemmnonly called the Eaſt-Indies, to | 


diſtinguiſh it from the Weſt, takes its name; 
according to ſome authors, from the river Indus; 
dut, according to others, from the inhabitants, 
named Indows, Hindows, or Hindus: hence it is 
called, by the Turks and Perſians, Hinduſtan, or 
the country of the Hindus; of which Indoſtan, a 
name uſed by the Europeans, is a corruption. By 
Infja, or the Eaſt- Indies, Europeans mean not 
only a great part of the continent of Aſia; but alſo. 
of the iſlands of the ocean, to the ſouth of it. be 


continent of India is ſituated between the 8 Ath ànd 


125th degtees of eaſt long. and between 18, 12”; 
and 36 of north latitude; containing in length, 


ttwo thouſand three hun» 
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82 PRESENT STATE of the WORLD: 
dred and fifteen miles, and in breadth, from ſouth 
to north, two thouſand one hundred and ten miles. 
It is bounded on the north by the countries of 
| Great and Little Thibet; on the ſouth by the 
ladian Ocean; on the eaſt by China, and the 
41 | © Chineſe Sea; and on the weſt by Perſia, and the 
wo Indian Sea. © enn nee 


I his large region is divided into three great 
parts, viz. the peninſula without, or beyond the 
anges; the main-land; and the peninſula within, 


or on this ſide the Ganges. 


* 
%* 
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trie PENINSULA of INDIA without or be- 
yond the Gances, otherwiſe called the Fur- 
. THER PENINSULA, KT 1 1 


5 This peninſula, in its moſt extended ſenſe, is 
bounded on the north by part of Thibet and China; 
on the eaſt by China, and the Chineſian Sea; by 
the ſame ſea, and the Streights of Malacca, on the 
ſouth ; and by the bay of Bengal, and the Hither 
India, on the weſt, It ſtretches its whole length 
into the ſea, lying between the 107th and 227th 
degrees of eaſt longitude, and between the iſt and 
27th of north latitude; and extending in length, 
from north to ſouth, about a thouſand miles, and 
4 in breadth, from eaſt to weſt, nine hundred at 
= It would be in vain to ſeek; for any lights with 
reſpect to this country in the writings of the an- 
tients, to whom it was utterly unknown; and chen 
at preſent, many parts are ſo, or at leaſt our know- 
ledge of them is very imperſec t. 
With reſpect to the air of this peninſula, in the 
northern parts it is very dry and healthful; but 
the ſouthern. provinces, being very hot and moiſt, 
eſpecially, in the vallies and low: lands near the 
ſea and the rivers, are not ſo healthy; and yet 
there the natives build moſt of their towns, the 
F | "HS houſes 
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the houſes ſtanding, upon high pillars, to ſecure 
them from the floods during the rainy ſeaſon, at 
which, time they have no communication with one 
7 but by boats; and ſuch ſtorms of wind, 
thunder, and lightning, happen about the equi 
oXes, on the ſhifting of the monſoons, as are ſel: 
om ſeen in Europe. The year is not divided 
into winter and ſummer, as with us; but into the 
wet and dry ſcaſons, or into the eaſterly and welerly 
monſoons, which term ĩs ſometimes applied to thoſe 
periodical winds, and ſometimes to the wet and dry 
zZ {55d ce. 828648 nee at 
There are ſea and land breezes near the coaſt, 
which ſhift every twelve hours, as in Hither India, 
when the ſtormy weather ceaſes. . 


As to religion, though it is principally the ſame 
through the whole peninſula, yet one nation differs, 
from another in their ceremonies, in their ſubaltern 
deities, their ſaints, and even the founders of their 
reſpective forms; which are to be conſidered as ſo 
many different ſects of the ſame faith. Nor are our 
readers, on account of the great agreement that 
will be found between the external form and ob- 
_ jects, of worſpip of this peninſula, and thoſe of the 
Hither, to conclude, that the religion is the ſame 
in both regions ; for the idolatry of the Malabars, 
&c. conſiſts in tritheiſm, or the adoration:of three 
inferior gods, appointed by the Supreme Being to 
make and govern the univerſe; whereas, that of the _ 
Peguers, Siameſe, &c. came originally from Thibet, 

d bas for its founder, as well as prime object of 
orſhip, a perſon who, about a thouſand years be- 
fore the Chriſtian, æra, preached his falſe religion in 
that country. This impoſtor, inſtead of adopting 
os Braman theology, which propoſes three gods 

or the prime objects of worſhip, ſubordinate' to, 
and created by, the OE Being, declared him- 
ſelf ok the Supreme Being, who had aſſumed a 
e AE Ws. x6, eee human 
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as that of Turkey. 


human form. Again, whereas the Indian deities 
were inviſible to their worſhippers, he propoſed to 
reſide corporally among his votaries, and receive their 


adorations in perſon. Laſtly, to give his followers 
a more convincing proof of the transformation of 
their god, as well as of the doctrine of the metemp- 


ſychoſis, than the Indians had, he gave out, that 
he would, from time to time, aſcend to heaven, 
and return again in a different body. This pre- 
tended ſupreme deity, in different countries, has dif- 
ferent appellations : in China he is called Fo, and 
She kija; in Tonquin or Tong king, Thikka 
in Japan, Shakka; ang in Thibet, La. The idola- 
try of Thiber extends much farther than that of the 
Bramins ; being fpread over Great Tartary from 
welt to caſt, China, Japan, and the Oriental Iflands, 


beſides the countries contained in the Farther Pe- 


F EZ » 


ninſula of the Indies. 


This vaſt region is in ceneral a very plentiful 


country for fruits, filks, elephants, metals, drugs, 
corn, rice, pepper, and oil. - Beſides this, it is rich 
in gold, and precious ſtones, ſuch as diamonds, 
rubies, topazes, amethyſts, and other kinds, 
with which a great trade is driven. Tong-king,. 
it is true, has neither corn nor wine of its own ; 
but, to make amends, it enjoys a very good and 
temperate air, while moſt of the other countries 


ſuffer under exceſſive heats. There are mountains 
running from north to ſouth, almoſt the whole 


length of the country; but near the fea are low- 


lands, annually overflowed in the rainy ſeaſon, 


vinces. 


which laſts half the year, at leaſt, in the ſouthern 
Wich reſpect to their political conſtitution, moſt 


of the countries in this part of India are abſolute 


monarchies, and as ſubjeck to frequent revolutions 
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INDIA. beyond the GANG ES. 8; 
Having premiſed thus much in general concern- 
ing this peninſula, we now proceed to ſay ſome- 
thing in particular of the ſeveral dominions and 
countries comprized within it, which may be re- 
duced to theſe eleven, viz. Aſſam, Acham, or A- 
zem, Tipra, Arrakan, Pegu, Ava, Laos, Siam, 
Malacca, Tonquin or Tong- king, Cochin-China, 


The Kincpom'of AS SAM. 
The kingdom of Aſſam, called alſo Acham and 
Azem, has Tipra and Arrakan on the ſouth; the 
mountains of Thibet on the north, the Great Mo- 
guPs dominions on tlie weſt, from which it ſeems 
to be ſeparated by the river, called the Great 
Bramaputren, or Barremporter, that falls into the 
Ganges; and on the eaſt the lake Chiamay. Ir 
was hardly known before Amir Jemla, general of 
Avrengzeb, conquered it, about the middle of the 
777111 ATE RE IR 
This kingdom is one of the beſt in Aſia, pro- 
ducing every thing that is neceſſary for the ſuſtenance 
of man. Mines of gold, filver, ſteel, lead, and iron, 
are found here, the property of which the King has 
reſerved for himſelf, on condition of not levying any 
fubfidies on his people; and none but flaves pur- 
chaſed from his neighbours, are employed in work- 

ing them. This country affords alſo great ſtore 
of filk, but coarſe. There is one kind ſpun by 
animals, like our filk-worms, but which live all the 
year under trees. The filks made of it have a fire 
_ gloſs, but fret preſently. They waſh them in a he, 
magqe of the athes'of the leaves of Adam's fig-tree, 
which makes them white as ſnow, Here is alſo 
ſtore of gum lack, of two forts. One fort grows 
under the trees, and is of a red colour, with whoſe 
expreſſed juice they paint their linen: the remaining 
as X G 3 1 ſub- 
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ſubſtance ſerves to varniſh cabinets, and wake 
wax; for which uſe it is the beſt in all the Faſt, 
As for the gold. they neither ſend it abrgz d, nor 
coin Jt into money; but ma 0 it all into f 
which paſs in trade among t the inhabitants. U 
ever, the ſilver is coined. by the * into im al 
pieces, C the yalue of ten ſous each. 


The inhabitants generally have ge od com pple: 
U 


tions: only they who live towards the ſou 
more ſwarthy thay the reſt, neither are they ſo well 
featured; and the women are ſome what flat-noſed-: 
however, to make amends, they arę not ſo ſubject 
to wens, or ſwellings in their 0 55 as t hoſe ho 
dwell to the north, occaſion by t e bad Wa er. 
Theſe ſouthern people go quite naked; 
cover their aan and wear on their hea N 
7 or bonnet, hung, about with boar's. teeth. 
ATA pierce holes, 1 in their ears, which are an ine 
de, and hang in them picces of gold. and filyer, 
The are very fond of bracelets, made of cor 
and amber, for the rich ; while the. me aner fore 
take up with thoſe of "IPs cand. nee large 
ſbells, 4 eee 4 FA 
As the in abitants gem no taxes, 
live at their eaſe; with each W and common- 
an elephant to carty his wives; for they Marry 
wr, and aſſigu to every one her peculiar, office 
bubnels j in the family. Although proviſions a: 
Ten plenty with them yer they prefer dog's 
all others. They have plenty excelent; 
but dry che grapes 10 make brandy, inſtead... 


E 1 9 950 Have no > fe bpt what, is 9 825 
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are 9 1 the green ſt t ſwims on ſtagnant 
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Tradition attributes to this people the invention 
75 * 0 from AE to 
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Pegy,” and from Pegu to China, gave occaſion to 


the eommon opinion, that the Chineſe were the in- 


ventors of it. This, however, we are told, is cer- 


Mirgimola, brouglit from Azem ſeveral 
artillery;”all of iron, and ſtore of excellen 


powder, 


eces of 


— 


tain, that Amir Feinte!! or; as he is Sooke ſome, 


both made in the ſame ebuntry. The princes re- 


ſide in the city of Kimmerouf, about twenty-five or 
thirty days journey rom the antient capital, which 


bore the dane name: but their tombs," and thoſe | 


of all the foyal family, are in the city of A 20, on 
the river Laquia. Every prince builds a kind of 
chapel in the great pagoda, to ſerve for his burial- 
plate; and being perſuaded that aſter their death 
they go to denne world, and that thoſe who die 
fullied by any erime fuſer à great deal, chiefly by 


to ſerve them as they may want. The king 
is interred with thoſe idols of gold and ſilver whic 

 heworſhi din his life-time, * ther with a live 
elephant) twelve camels, fix horſes, and 4 great 


number of hounds} in the belief that all theſe things | 


will be uſeful 10 Bim in the other wot ld. At 
the king's death top, it is ſaid, the woman whom 
be loved beſt; and the principal © officers of his 
houſhold, poiſon themſelves, that they may have 
the glory of being interred with him, and of ſerv- 


ing Him in a future ſtate. Hf a private perſon, all 


hu ger and thirſt; they place al | neceſſaries near we | 


his friends and relations muſt aſſiſt at his funeral, 


and every one muſt throw into the grave the! dere 


lers and other dornaments he 1 * 


i a 4 & & 17 
8. 1 in 2 1 | 
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wy bby The Keen of T 1 R A. 
This kingdom, whoſe aa is alſo written on Tip: 
pora and TI 
and, as ĩt 
ciſtern! — Th 


190 099771] TO 2 3's 


river 


a, lies tp the north of Arrakan, | 
ould ſeem, to the ſouth of Azem. Its 
un to be * the great 
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river Tſanpu, that paſſes through Arrakan, or one 
that falls into it; and its. weſtern either Arrakan, 

or the river Bramaputren, befoie mentioned. As 
to its dimenſions, they are equally undetermined, To- 
wards. the end of the laſt century, Tipra was ſub · 


ject to the king of Arrakan, in which ſtate it has 


probably continued ever ſince. This country has 
little to invite foreign merchants. There is indeed 


a gold mine, but its metal is very coarſe; and a ſort 


very coarſe ſilk: both theſe commodities are 
ſent to China, from whence in return, is brought 
filver. | 77 U > 5 ; 4 | A ir 9513 
CNET DOMES 13 W rn 2 A t nen 

i The KINGDOM of ARRAKAN or RAKAN, 
& Res 30713 ene, eee 1501177 ON DRY 3.1 
Arrakan is ſituated: to the ſouth of Tipra 3 
and has on the ecaſt the kingdoms of Ava and 
Pegu; on the well, it is bounded by Bengal, from 


which it is ſeparated by the river of Chatigan, and 
gulph of Bengal. It extends from 167. 30. to 49. 


of latitude; that is, five hundred and ten geo- 
graphical, or five hundred and eighty-fix Englith,. 
miles; of which three hundred and eighty are 
ſca-coaſt, reaching from Cape Negrais in the ſouth. 
to Chatigan in the north. Its breadth. north- 
Wards is about two hundred and ten miles ; but 
from Chatigan ſouthward it decreaſes — to 


Cape Negrais, where it extends only a few miles. 


Abe ea coaſt, though of great extent, is in- 


habited but in a few places, where they are able 
to defend the products of the ground from the 
ravages of wild elephants and buffaloes, and 


their cattle from the claws of numerous tigers, who 
would ſoon lay all waſte, if the people attempted 


to ſettle, in thoſe parts. There are a great many 
iſlands, 8 the Arrakan coaſt,; among which are 

called the Buffalo, Iles, and the Negrais. 
The, tides along the ſame , coaſt are remarkably; 


thoſe 


ſtrong and high : they riſe twelve or fifteen feet 
in 


% 
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in the rivers, and to eighteen or twenty during the 
ſpring · tides; at which time, by the rapidity of the 
currents, during the ebb and flood; ſhips perform 
great voyages in a ſhort time. W 57 T. 

The air of Arrakan is very good, and the inha- 
bitants are never troubled with peſtilential diſeaſes. 
The country abounds with meadows and paſture 
lands, well watered with rivers and brooks; the 
plaias are excteding fertile, and the mountains 
green. The number of orchards and pleaſure-gar- 

ens is infinite; and they are pleaſant and green all 
the year round, although, during the winter, which 
holds from Auguſt to October, the weather is al- 
moſt continually moiſt and rainy, accompanied with 
ſtorms. To make amends, the ſummer which ſuc⸗ 
ceeds is charming, and then they gather in their har- 
veſt. Fhey have all the vegetable neceſſaries of life 
in abundance, excepting wheat and rye. Inſtead 
of bread, they boil rice until the water diſappears, 
and it becomes a ſolid maſs. As to the air, though 
thè country lies in ſo warm a latitude, yet it ſome- 
times freeges very intenſely, when the north-eaſt 
wind blows. Although there are variety of tame 
and wild. beaſts in Arrakan, yet, horſes being very: 
ſcarce; they uſe, inſtead! of; them, buffalocs, for 
ploughing and other ſervices. Theſe animals 
are very large and ſtrong; with terrible horns, 
wherewitk they preſentlj gote to death thoſe 
whom they attack g as they do ſtrangers who pass 
along the roads, near which they commonly feed; 
clpecially if they wear any thing Which is red, a 
colour Which enrages them. hey are ſo ſubtle as 
to let a> man paſs them quietly, and then, running 
at him full. drive.: toſs him with their horn: fot all 
this, they ate very obedient to the blacks, io keep 
them; and cht the ſound of à horn, gather about 
them, let them get upon their backs, and, at their 
command, will carry them ſafely over the moſt rapid 


rivers, 


fame kind, which b 
cloſe upon the breaſt with ribbons. an this, 
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rivers, or rugged ways, the reſt fallqwing one af- 


ter another. Among other animals, there are in- 
finite numbers of gdats, and a 5 deal of game. 


There is likewiſe plenty of geeſe, ducks, and fou, 


together with excallent ſiſ t 
he people of Arrakan deem a broad far fore. 


bead, Which they gine their Children; hy binding 


bard on that part a: plate of lead . as they are 
born, letting it lie on: till the effect be produced. 


Their noſtrils are large and open ; Aheix eyes. 1 | 


? 2 ; their ears reach damn to their hou! 
ders, like thoſe of the: dlalahgrodrhad they: are very 
fond of a dark purplecolourc: fo, not 
The people of candition wear aineſt, obs ſhir, 
al af fine white calico, which fits: cloſe to the body 
ard arms. Over it / they have a longigawn of the 
round the arme, and tied 


1 857 — N an aproti; which covers the belly and 

| cfore, with another piece :of-white | calico 
| Meat „Which, gathered in many folds. covers 
the parts behind, and is tied round the aiſt, from 


| : Vhenct it hangs; ſo that they loch as if they car- 


ried, a: large bundle of Aal about tem. "They 


let their hair grqw ldpgotying it in treſſes bebind 


the head, like the women in Holland, 
i with fine cloth, made up in knots. 


"and adorn 


The women, who are tolerably fai air, wear fads | 


of. flawered gauſe, Which is ——— gy 
vering the boſom, paſſes over the ſhoulders. They 
kent faſten about their waiſt an Apr⁰ Uf fine 
calica, which goes three or four times round them, 
and reaches to their fett. They who are rich wear 
a fille ſcarf over one of their atms. Their hair is 
not tied, but done into buckles, in an agreeable 
manner. They ſtretech their ears by boring them 
when ne Garg a and; ti wht che holes rolls of 
parchment, or 


which they enlarge from 


lr ine 
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time wp ime : 3 5 wear in How rings of 199 
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The 1 105 in g neral are very Rea "4 4 
"Tip ma a an 1 beyond, their a ilities. | 
In their entertaintments they have. Plenty f provi» 
10NS, 3, but then. they are. ſuch as are Suk ob plea- 
fing i to the” eye nor taſte, bis mix with their, 
choiceſt , diſhes the fleſh of rats, mice, ſerpen 
and other loathſome animals. Tbey dever eat, f 5 
till it is in a ſtate of corruption, thinking it has 
the beſt reliſh when it, ſtinks. moſt. Inttead. of 
bread they cat rice, both. parched and bruiſed; or 
otherwiſe ordered in the flour, ., ; Their uſual drink 
is water, or a liquor op ayze, which is the j de 


of PE Pg like the palm. 
Ihe people of A 4. here  prcrſon'to to 20 
0 a4 nh ea 45 they look 
Az of . drude ery 3 and therefore 2 the 
2 pe other ſtrangers, to caſe chem 
hat trouble. The virgins, who. F been * 
8 are in.maſt eſteem ; andd che men, who 
axe inclined, to m 1 500 they may not be de- 
ceived, . genefally uſe thoſe who are big with 
he me are allowed ſeveral wives ; they 
may likewile FP. as many concubines As), 580 
Ga 1 8 will admit off. 
Tr a perſon falls fick, Rae hos ce 
rem mies , 95 robe pieces 0 f prieft- craft, 1 he 


performed. One is a ſacrifice, called Kalouko, o 
zer Baps,” the god of the four, winds, 
ey look upon .as. the 78 1 all diftempers.. 
gs, and other 
which the ils Nea d themſelves af- 
ter 


bis 1 conſiſts of foy! 
animals, 
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ter it hath been offered to the idol. By another, 
called a Talagno, the ſick perſon's wife, or near- 
eſt relation, is obliged to make a vow, to feaſt the 
prieſts, and their relations, eight days together, 
fore an idol, in à room hung with rich tapeſtry, 
and to dance every day, while the feaſting laſts, Fi 
he has quite exhauſted his ſpirits, and drops down 
on the ſpot. . If after the Talagno is compleated, 
the patient 59 87 to recovery he is carried to the 
pagod, where he is anointed, and perfumed with 
oils, from head to foot: but if on the contrary, he 
dies, the prieſt tells his relations, that the ſacrifices 
were. very acceprabte to the gots, bur that they 
did not grant him a longer life, becaufe they de- 
figned him a greater favour, by taking him to 
_ themſelves. They alſo obſerve a great many ſuper- 
ſtitious and ridiculous ceremonies at their funerals, 
which being oyer, the body is carried into the field, 
and'burnt'to aſhes. The raulin, or prieſt, kindles 
the fire, while the relations attend, clad in white, 
which is their mourning colour. At their funerals 
they have always hired moyrnets, who. pretend 
much ſorrow.” They call hell the houſe of ſmoke, 
and hold the metempſychoſis, or tranfmigration of 
fouls. * Whey a perſon is afflicted with any 5075 
vous diſeaſe, that is judged to be incurable, he is 
xpoſed on 1 e ſome riygr, Where he is 
ſooy'cither carried away or drowned. This they 


call humanity to the fick perſon, who is thus, the) 


ſay, "delivered from a moſt miſexable ſtate here, 

and ſent to enjoy great happineſs in Heaven. Thoſe 
is Who cannot afford wood, which is very dear 
in this country, to burn the bodies of the dead, 
expoſe them in the ſame manner. This attracts 
great 'vothbers of ravens, kites, and other birds of 
prey, "which not only feed on the corpſe, but at- 
tack boffaloes, and other cattle, fixing on their 
ne ne 2119140 905 e 75" beads; 
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backs, and tearing off the fleſh, in ſpite of all 
their efforts to ſhake them off. W 28 
The people of Arrakan trade very little by ſea. 
All their navigation extends no farther than Segal 
and Pegu. Very few of the traders are natives 0 
Arrakan; but what foreign commerce there is in 
this country, is carried on by Mohammedans, who 
are ſettled here in great numbers, particularly at 
Bundel. Of theſe, ſome trade in elephants, which 
they ſend to Orixa, the coaſt of Coromandel, Gol- 
conda, and Perſia z and, in return, carry back 
calicoes, ſilks, ſpiceries, and the like. The ſub- 
jects of the Great Mogul ſometimes bring from 
henee timber for building, lead, tin, ſtick-lack, 
and. elephants teeth; and ſometimes they meet 
with bargains of diamonds, rubies, - other precious 
ſtones,” and even gold rupees. 
The inhabitants of Arrakan are idolaters, wor- 
ſhipping devoutly . their images made of clay, 
baked in the fun. Their temples are built in the 
form of pyramids, or ſpires; and ſome, it is Taid, 
contain no fewer than twenty thouſand idols. Be- 
ſides the temple idols, they have their domeſtic 
ones. To both ſorts they offer victuals every day; 
and both are cloathed by them in winter, that they 
may not catch cold. They wear the mark of their 
houſhold god, branded on their arms, ſides, and 
C T 
One of their idols, called Quiay Poragray, is 
carried every year in proceſſion in a heavy chariot, 
with ninety o 


ſelyes on hooks, | faſtened for the purpoſe,” and 
ſprinkle him with their blood, Theſe martyrs to 


folly are in ſuch veneration with the people, that, 
he thinks himſelf happy on whom one drop of their, 
blood happens 10 light ; nay, the hooks are taken. 


£ 
% 2 S.% 4 


down 


the prieſts, cloathed in yellow ſattin. 
On this occaſion many of the moſt zealous throw. 
themſelves under the wheels, others hang them», 
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down by the prieſts, and catefully preſerved as 
ſacred relics, All the prieſthood here are cloathed 
In yellow, and have their head ſhaven : all go un- 
covered, except thoſe of the higheſt order, called 
Pungrini, who wear a Klby mitre, They are 
obliged by vow to live ſingle, and, in caſe of dif. 
obedience, are degraded. Their houſes are either 
near the pagods, on rocks, or on little hills, where 
they live pretty much ſequeſtered from the world, 
They have amon 
Joghis, of the we | 

oi, or Talapoins, who inflict on themſelves very 
+ rigorous penances, for which they are held in great 
elkeem by the people. : 


twelve princes, ſubordinate. to the emperor, or 
chief king, who keeps his court in the city of Arra- 
kan. The inferior princes, who are alſo honoured 
with the title of Kings, reſide in the other princi- 
pal cities, in twelve royal palaces, with each a 
reat ſeraglio, as well for their own women, as 
Bo they educate for the king of all the reſt. 


A them many hermits, like the 
ern parts of India, called Tali- 


1 Wein N N : 1 1 N . "+5 
The principal places in this CounTxy are, 


* AtdYkin, which gives name to it, and is ſaid to 
be a very large city, fituated on a river, which falls 
about forty-five. or fifty miles below it, into the 
Gulph of Bengal, by two channels, the one at 
Orieran, and the other at Dobazi, or Duabakam. 
Moſt of the Hopes Hre not above fix feet high at 
moſt, and are built with the branches of palg- 
Tees, 'bainbt-canes, and cocos. leaves. They rec. 
Ren no fewer than fix hundred pagods in this me- 
tropolls. We Verge vaſtly large; ſome 

of the apartments Ace built with red and white ſan- 
dal, à fort 6f cage wood, and other odoriferous 
timber, and overtRid with gold. Here are to be 


ſeen 


The government of Arrakin is in the hands of 


bn tn fingers, oY „ 
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ſeen tren idols; each the Hei ht of A man, caft in 


d, two inches thick, and dorned wit h rubies, 
| emeralds, Fo RN: and diamonds. of » extra- 
ordinary on their forcheads, breaſts, arms, 
and 12 their middle. . | 
© Orietan, à maritime city, fi tate, a8 we. ob- 
ſerved already, at one of the mouths 4 the * 
that runs by Arrakan. It is e e Capital of one of 
the twelve provinces, or pett Kingdoms, and is 
much reſorted. to by 1 from all Parra of 
lat. and even China and apan., i 5 
Peroem, 3 a city of good trac e, being fitua ated 
near the ſea, with a good harbour. 
. a 3 city, ſituated on the . 


„ HS * 


45 boch Gch eech a he by deten Nane ; 
Koromoriaz Sedo, ara, and port 8 with 
ſeveral iſlands in the Gulp. . 


Tue Kine bon & b KE 6 1 ths 22 


nn 


The king m of Peki C1 pl fo $anza, og 


bounde 195 5 by Arrakat and 
3 n.t lie £4 b + and 1515 


75 1 102 en te, of Siam, and the 


Het by al ek aid bref Ar 6 
yin e the 110th ad. I "T1 degrees | 


longitude,” And beteten the 14th and 19th de- 
ces o north latitude; fo that Ft is about three 
undred and 515 liſh Fei in length from 
ſouth | to north 


e fame in breadth 
K amd With thoſe of 1 
. 4 
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Ava, Jangoma, and ſome others, are ſaid not long, 
fince to have formed but one dominion, under the 
name of the empire of Ava; but whether that is 
the caſe at preſent, or not, cannot be affirmed with 
any certainty, the ſeveral countries in this part of 
the world being ſubje& to frequent revolutions, 
and continually changing their maſters, ' | 
Pegu ſeems to be a flat country, without any 
conſiderable mountains, excepting thoſe that ſur- 
round it, and ſerve for a frontier towards the land. 
Among its rivers the moſt remarkable are theſe 
of Pegu and Ava, ſo called from the capitals, 
which are ſituated on their banks. The. former, 
which is very large, and ſeems to have its riſe in 
the mountains on the bordersof China, after paſſing 
to the weſt of the capital city, falls into the ſea 
with a very large mouth, about thirty miles below 
it, having been firſt joined by that of Ava. 
I ̃ be air of Pegu is very healthy, and preſently 
recovers ſick ſtrangers. .. The ſoil alſo is very rich 
and fertile in corn, rice, fruit, and roots ; bein 
enriched by the inundations of the abovementioned 
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river, which are almoſt incredible, extending a- 1 
bove thirty- leagues beyond its channel. It pro- mm 
duces alſo good timber of ſeveral” kinds. The 1 


country abounds with elephants, buffaloes, goats, 
5 and other animals, 1 
and deer is ſo plenty in September and r, 
that one may be bought for three or four pence 
| oo 8 50 5 1 have 2 2 7 
fore of good poultry; the cocks are vaf » 
ahd the hens 271 Eaucel. As 5 Elb, thete ar 

many ſorts, and well taſted. In Pegu are found 
mines. not only of iron, tin, and lead, or tathet 
a kind of copper, or mixture of copper and lead, 

but alſo of rubies, diamonds, and ſapphires, The 
rubies are the beſt in the world; but the dia- 

Bonds are ſmall, and only found in the craws of 
RYE ES wg e poultry 
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E and pheaſants. Beſides, only ne family 
the privilege of ſelling them; and none dare 
open the ground to dig for them. The rubies are 
und in a mountain in the province of Kablan, 
or Kapelan, between the city of Pegu and the 
4 Sirian. | 
The inhabitants are of an olive, or rather a TYPO 
coniplexion. The women are branded by ſome 
travellers, as having ſhook off all modeſty, on ac- 
count of their expoſing ſome parts of their bodies 
which ought to be concealed from ſight. Some 
alſo tells us, that the men wear bells, which at a 
certain age, viz. twenty-five or thirty, or, accord- - 
ing to other writers, when they are capable of 
making uſe' of women, are inſerted on each fide 
the virlle member, between the ſkin and the fleſh, 
which is opened for that purpoſe, and healed" in 
ſeven or eight days. The Peguers may be rank- 
ed among the moſt ſuperſtitious 'of "all man- 
kind. They maintain and worſhip crocodiles, 
and will drink nothing but the waters of the ditches 
where thoſe monſtrous animals harbour. By thus 
expoſing themſelves to the manifeſt hazard of their 
nves, they have frequently the misfortune to be de · 
voured. They have five principal feſtivals in the 
year, called ſapans, which they celebrate with ex- 
traordinary magnificener! In one of them the 
king and queen make a pilgrimage about twelve 
leagues from the city, riding on a triumphal car, 
ſo richly adorned with je wels, that it may be ſaid, 
uithout an hyperbole, that they carry about them 
the value of a ingdom This prince is extremely 
rich, and has, in the chapel of his palace, idols of 
1 ineſtimable value, ſome of them bein of maſſy 
gold and filver, and adorned with all ſorts of pre- 
cious ſtones.” The talapoins, or prieſts of this 
country, have no poſſeſſions:; but ſuch is the re- 


ſpect paid them by the 9 that they are never 
Vor. VII. H known 
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known to want. They preach to them every 
Manday, not to commit murder, to take from no 
perſon any thing belonging to him, to do no hurt, 
to give no offence, to avoid impurity and ſuper- 
ſtition, but, above all, not to worſhip the devil; 
but theſe diſcourſes have no effect in the laſt reſpect. 
The people, attached to manicheiſm, believe, that 
all goo Fea from God, and that the devil is. the 
author of, all the evil that happens to men; and 
that therefore they ought to worſhip him, that he 
may not afflict them. This is a common notion a- 
mong the Indian idola ters. 


. 


Ihe inhabitants of Pegu are aceuſed hy ſome 
authors, with being ſlovenly in their houſes, and 
naſty in their diet, on account of their ſeaſoning 
their vidtuals with ſidol, a cotmpoſition made of 
ſtinking fiſh, reduced toa conſiſtency like muſtard, 
_ ſo nauſeous and offenſive, that none but themſelves 
can endure the ſmell: of it. Balbi ſays, he could 
ſooner bear the ſcent; of ſtinking carrion; and yet 
wich this they. ſeaſon their rice, and. other ſoops, 
- inſtead of oil or butter. As they have no wheat 
in the country, their bread is rice, made into 
eakes. Their common drink is water, or a liquor 
diſtilled from cocoa · nut Water. 

Ihe men here, as in moſt eaſtern counties, buy 
. their, wives, or pay their parents a dowry-for them. 
. Fhey have an odd cuſtom, which is to offer their 


a devghters 25 ſtrangers, and hire them out for a 


time; ſome ſay they hire out their wives in the 


well regulated, and often prove very beneficial to 
the occaſional huſtand. Moſt, of -the' foreigners 
who trade hither, marry wife for the time of their 
ſtay. In caſe of a ſeperation, the father is obliged 


tts take gate of the boys, and the mother of the 


girls. We are told, that no woman is looked up- 


on the worſe, but e boy 
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ſeveral European huſbands : nay, we are told, that 
no perſon of faſhion in Fegu, from the gentleman” 
10 the king, will marry a maiden, till ſonſe ac- 
quaintance, or ſtranger, has had the firſt e 8 
4adging with her. 
In Pegu, the inheritance of all hing is in the 
king: he is likewiſe the heir of all his ſubjects 
who die without iſſue; but in caſe they have chil- 
| e ya 80 to hens and the reſt to his 
majeſty 17” if 

When a perſon falls ſick, we are told, that they 


generally make:a vow to the devil, from whom - 


they believe all evil comes. "Then a ſcaffold is 
built, and victuals ſpread on the top of it, to ſo- 
dace Old Nic, and tender him propitious. This 
feaſt is accompanied with lighted candles and muſie, 
and the whole is managed by arundertaker, called 
the devil's father. 
The commodities exported bin mis cdbgtry, 
eld, ſilver, rubies, muſk;* benjamin, long- 


E pepper, tin, lead, copper, lakka, or gum - lac, 


whereof they make hard wax, rice, rice- wine, and 
ſome ſugar-canesz/> of which they” would have 
i ty, but that the elephants eat them. It may 
— obſerved, that under the name of nn oy 
uers comprize topazes, ſapphires, amethyſts, 
— other ſtones, which they Angie by ſaying 
the blue, the violet, and the yellow rubies. The 
true ruby is red, tranſparent, or ſparkling, in- 
clining, near the ſurface, to the violet of the ame- 
. thyſt. Cotton cloths from Bengal, and Coro- 
mandel, with ſome ſtriped ſilks, are beſt for the 
Pegu market, and ſilver of any ſort will go off 
9 21 for the king, in return for his eight and a 
half per cent. duty on it, allows the merchants to 
melt it down, and put what copper alloy they 
pleaſe in it- They wear none of our European 
N in Pegu, * hats and ribbons. The 


\ 
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gentry will give extravagant prices for fine beaver 
hats, which they wear without any cocks. They 
are no leſs fond of ribbons, flowered with gold 
and ſilver, which they wear round their hats. 
As to the religion of the Peguers, it is the ſame 
at / bottom with that which prevails over the reſt of 
India and Tibet, only varies in dreſs ſomewhat in 
different countries, according to the humour or 
intereſt of the prieſts. They hold the exiſtence 
of one ſupreme God, of whom they make no 
image ; but they have many inferior created gods, 
whoſe images are ſet up in their temples for the 
laity to worſhip. Not content with theſe, we are 
told they worſhip the devil alſo. Many are ſeen to 
run about the ſtreets every morning, with rice in 
one hand, and a torch in the other, crying aloud, 
that they are going to give the devil his breakfaſt, 
that he may not hurt them all the day. Beſides 
the manichean doctrine of two ꝓrinciples, one the 
author of and the other of evil, from whence 
their worſhipping the devil has its riſe; they be- 
lieve an eternal ſucceſſion of worlds, without crea- 
tion. The Peguers hold the doctrine of the Me- 
tempſychoſis, or tranſmigration of the human ſoul, 
which, after paſſing through the bodies of various 
animals, ſhall attain to the perfection and felicity 
of their gods, which, in effect, is no other than a 
+ ſtate of annihilation. They have a ſtrong opinion 
of the ſanctity of apes and crocodiles, inſomuch 
that they believe the perſons to be perfectly happy 
that are devoured by them. Their temples are 
of a conic form, and ſome of them a quarter 
of a mile round. I hey obſerve a great many ſeſ- 
tivals, ſome of which are called ſapan. The images 
cof their inferior gods are in a ſitting poſture,” with 
their legs acroſs, and toes of equal length: their 
arms and hands very ſmall in proportion to their 
bodies: their faces longer than human: ears 
FIT: ( Ong, 
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long, and the lappets very thick. The congre- 
gation bow to them, when they come in and when 
they go out; and that is all the worſhip which theß 
pay to them. The prieſts of Pegu, called talapoins, 
are a fort of mendicant friars. They obſerve cele- 
bacy, and eat but once a day, living in the woods, 
in a ſort of neſts, or cages, built on the tops of 
trees, for fear of the tygers. They preach fre- 
quently; lead very innocent lives, and are very | 

The king of Pegu's revenues ariſe chiefly from 
the rent w lands, of which he is the ſole proptie- 
tor. Another branch of it are the duties paid for 
commodities imported or exported. In a word, 
he is judged to be the richeſt monarch in the world, 
next to the emperor of China 
The monarchs of Pegu, by the report of moſt 
authors, have brought into the field armies a- 
mounting to a million, and a million and a half 
of men; for the maintainance of whom, in time of 
peace, he aſſigns lands and towns to his nobles; 
but, in time of war, he finds them himſelf in 
pay, cloaths, and arms, the laſt of which are 
lances, muſkets, ſwords, and targets. Their 
muſket are as good as the European, but the 
other arms very indifferent. They have plenty of 
all ſorts of artillery, but no ſkilful gunners : they 
likewiſe want ſhip-carpenters and ſallors, and this 
is the reaſon why they had no naval force, except 

eaſure barges, ſome of which are r 

autiful, being exquiſitely carved, and gilded all 
over. The king of Pegu is ſaid to have no fewer 
than eight hundred elephants, trained to war, with 
caſtles on their backs, each holding four ſoldiers. 

Pegu is divided ãnto ſeveral petty k ingdoms and 
provinces, in which are many conſiderable towns. 
The gapitab from which the kingdom takes its 
huts ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the river of Pegu, 
$42: 89 8 H 8 7 
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about thirty miles from its mouth, Before it was 
ruined, in the year 1600, it was one of the moſt 
ſplendid, large, and populous cities in all Aſia; 
but now, though ſix or ſeven leagues in compaſs,» 
not one · twentieth part is inhabited, and that only by 
the lower claſs of people: however, it is ſtill the 


ſeat of the viceroy, who governs for the king, re- 


ſiding now at Ava. ennie t f 

The other towns of moſt note are, Sirian, Koſ- 
min, Tavay, Koylan, Medun, Dala, Leungon, 
Dogun, China Bakkar, Satan, or Zatan. 

Sirian, which is the only port now open for 
trade in all the country, ſtands, on the weſt ſide of 
the river of Pegu, towards its mouth. This port 
is frequented: by ſhips from ſeveral parts of India, 
and by ſome Engliſh, Portugueſe, and Armenians ;. 
the laſt of whom have monopolized the ruby trade. 
The harbour is capable of receiving veſſels of fix 
hundred tons. | Goods deſtined for Pegu are com- 


monly landed at Sirian, and conveyed by an inland 


channel to a place called 'Makkao, where they are 
again put onſhore, and carried by land to Pegu, 


which is twelve miles diſtant. 


On the return of the tide of flood, the ſea runs 
with ſuch violence and ſwiftneſs into the bay and 
river of Pegu, that no ſhip can withſtand its force, 
but in a moment is overturned. This furious tide, 
which the natives called Makkrea, or Makkareo, 
and alſo the Great Bore or Boer, adyances with ſuch. 
a roaring, that the noiſe may be heard ten miles off. 
We are told, that the tide in the Gulph of Kam- 


baya is nothing compared with this, and that it 


runs as ſwift as an arrow out of a bow.” | 

Along the coaſts of Pegu lie many iſlands, a- 
mong which are the Cocos, the Perperies, and 
thoſe called Negrais, which give name to a river, 
. and port, at the extremity of Pegu north - 
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by mountains, dividing it from Tibet and China; 
on the eaſt by the country of Laos; and on 
the ſouth by the kingdom of Siam, and the Gulph 
of Bengal. As it lies between the 15th and 26th 
degrees of latitude, and between 109th and 118th 
degrees of longitude, its length, from fouth to 
north, is about ſeven hundred and ſixty-five Eng- 
liſh miles; and its breadth, from weſt to eaſt, five 
hundred and ſeventy-five; but captain Hamilton 
makes it about eight hundred miles long from north 
to ſouth, and two hundred and fifty broad from 
eaſt to weſt,” The kingdom of Ava, properly ſo 
called, is ſaid to be, in general, a flat country, 
eſpecially near the great river, and very fertile, 
producing rice, fruits, and a variety of animals, 
wild and tame. It has alſo mines of Cyprian braſs, 
lead, and ſilver. Muſk and rubies likewiſe come 
from thence to Pegu. As to the conquered coun- 
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tries lying to the north and eaſt, excepting that of 
Jangoma, we know little concerning them in any 
reſpect, not ſo much as their names. A very large 
river, called in the Jeſuits map Lukyanꝑ, but, 
at the city of Ava, Menan Kiow, riſing in the 
country of Tibet, and paſſing through the province 
of Yun-nan in China, and the kingdom of Ava, 
joins that of Pegy, near three hundred miles ſouth. , 
of the city of Ava, near Sirian, below which, at 
ten leagues diſtance, it falls into the ſea. i 
In this country it is ſaid, a creditor may ſeize. 
and fell both debtor and his family, if they have no- 
thing elſe wherewithal to diſcharge the debt. Some- 
times we are told the Peguers, when they want 
money, will pledge not only themſelves, but their 
wives and children, to obtain it. If payment is 
not made at the time limited, the creditor may 
then ſieze them all, and lock them up in his ware- 
houſe. They are then ſo much at his diſpoſal, 
that he may even lie with the inſolvent's wife, if 
he has a mind; but then, by that action, the debt 
is underſtood to be quite diſcharged. . For diſ- 
covering murder, theft, or perjury, alſo to find 
the truth where the evidence is doubtful or con- 
tradictory, the ordeal is much uſed in Pegu and 
Ava. 85 this there are ſeveral kinds: one way is 
to make the E chew ſome raw rice, and ſwal- 
low itz but they ſay the guilty cannot get it down, 
and thus, ſtands convicted. Another method is, 
to oblige the accuſer and the accuſed, to lay hold 
of a ſtake driven into a river, and he who ſtays 
longeſt under water is judged moſt deſervipg of 
Gee The guilty periony that js, he who was fo 
unlucky as to have the ſhorteſt breath, muſt lie on 
* 0 7 hr three Jays and nights, with his neck. 
rin the ſtocks or pillory, without meat or drink, 
ne bz opncd 21 Ihe 
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The king, or emperor of Ava, gives great at- 
tention to public affairs. When his breakfaſt is over, 


which conſiſts of rice boiled in water, and reliſned 
with prok, i. e. a mixture of ſhrimps, dried and 
powdered with ſalt and cod - pepper which 
makes a very pungent ſauce, in | 

tires to hear the petitions of his flbjedts z by whom, 


if they may be called ſo, he is approached with the 


moſt abject reverence. The higheſt title which 
any of them aſſumes, is to call himfelf higmajelty's. 
firſt ave : when they ſpeak or write to him, they 
call him their kiak, or god ; and the king himſelf, 
in his letters to foreign princes, aſſumes the title of 
© King of kings, to whom all other kings ought 
to be ſubject, as being near kinſman and friend to 
all the gods in heaven and on earth; that by their 
friendſhip to him, all animals are fed and preſerved, 
and all the ſeaſons of the year have their conſtant 
returns: that the ſun is his brother, the moon and 
ſtars his next relations: that he is lord over the 


ebbing and flowing of the ſea + laſtly, that he is 


king of the white elephant, and twenty- four um- 
brellas.“ Kr et! oy S » 

The quality of an officer is known here by his 
tobacco- pipe. This utenſil conſiſts of three parts, 
a head or bowl, a ſhape or ſhank, and a mouth- 
piece. The head is either of metal or clay, with a 
ſocket to let in the ſnaft, which is made of a joint- 
ed reed or cane; the mouth- piece is of gold, fixed 


on the upper end of the ſhaft, and, like the reed, 


has joints, whoſe number aſcertains the degtee of 
the officer, and he is reſpected according to that 
token. As to other particulars, what we ſaid of 
Pegu will ſerve likewiſe for Ava, the religion, 
laws, and cuſtoms, being nearly the ſame in both 
Countries. | 7 | 
be principal cities in the kingdom are faid to 
be Ava, Bakan, Chaleu, and Prom. The 1 
887 $5 04 $3.4" 65s d deds 3 W "on 
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which ſtands on the river Menan Kiow, above 
three hundred leagues from its mouth, gives name 


to the kingdom, and is about as large as Rheims 
in France. The emperor reſides here in a very 


large palace, built of ſtone, and gilded both witb- 


in and without. The city of Ava is remarkable 


for having a great trade in muſk and jewels, the 


latter of which are principally rubies and ſapphires. 


The Kinovou of J ANGOMA, or IAN. 


This kingdom, which is alſo included in the 
empire of Ava, is ſaid to be bounded to the ſouth: 
by Siam, to- the eaſt by the territories of the Laos, 


and to the weſt by the kingdom of Ava Proper; 
but what are its boundaries to the north, or its ex- 


tent, we are not told: we may, however, conclude. 
it to be very large, if what we are told of the num- 


ber of forces the king can raiſe be true; namely, 


ordinarily three hundred and fifty thouſand, and, 


n occaſion, a million. 5 718 


* 


In all the countries of this part of the world they | 


wear no ſhoes 3-and here they go-both-with their 
head and feet bare. Some ſay, they wear bells in their 
privy. members, like the people of Pegu and Ava. 
When any perſon falls ſick, they make a vow to of- 
fer meat to the devil, in caſe they recover. During 
their illneſs, a talepoy or two ſit by them every 


night, and ſing, with a view to ſooth the devil, that 
he may do them no hurt. They burn their dead here. 


Pimenta ſays, Jangoma abounds with muſk, pep- 
per, ſilk, ſilver, gold, copper, and benjamin. 
ATTY] ? . . 4 war wat [42 v7 1 


# The: Kmcbon of LAWHOS or LAOS. 


The country of Lawhos, Lav, or of the Laos, 

of which Jangoma was originally, or by conqueſt, 

a part, taken in its largeſt fenſe, is bounded on 5 
5 W 
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weſt by the dominions of Ava; on the north by 
the province of Vun · nan or Junnan, in China; on 
the eaſt by Tonquin; and on the ſouth by Kam- 
bodia. The territories of Laos, taken altogether, 
may extend in length from ſouth to north about 
four hundred and eighty- three Engliſh miles, and in 
breadth from weſt to eaſt two hundred and three; 
being ſituated between the 15th or 16th, and the 
22d degrees of north latitude, and between the 
119th-and 122d degrees of eaſt longitude; altho?, 
ſome geographers make it ſcarce half ſo much. 
It is ſurrounded on all ſides by mountains, foreſts, 
and deſerts, The country of Lao ſeems to be for 
the general flat, -and to have ſcarce any bills or 
mountains but thoſe which encompaſls it on all 
ſides, and ſerve as barriers got the potent king». 

doms with which it is incloſed. From theſe moun- 

tains deſcend infinite rivulets, which diſcharge, 
themſelves into one large river, called, in Lao, 
Menan Kong, which, riſing in the north-weſt bor- 
ders of the province of Yun-nan, in China, croſſes 
the whole region from north to ſouth, and falls into 
the ſea at Bonſak. As ſoon as this river enters 
Kamboja, its waters ſeem to change their qualities, 
ſo that the fiſh- which paſs the frontiers die imme - 
diately: in like manner, ſuch as aſcend the ſtream: 
from Kamboja, into Lao, feel the ſame effect; 

which ſurprizing circumſtance has given riſe to the 
proverb, Each in his own kingdom.“““ /h 


This country is divided into two parts, the 
northern and ſouthern; the firſt being Lao, pro- 
perly ſo called, and the other the kingdom of Lan- 
„ ... ß 
Ihe climate of the kingdom of Lanjang is more 
temperate, and. far more healthful, than that of 
Tonquin or Tong-king. The ſoil is generally very 
good, being rendered fruitful by a great number of 
canals, cut from the great rivet Menan Kong. 
It js remarkable, that the lands on the eaſtern we 
n * 3 ; O 
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of the river are vaſtly better, and more fertile, than 
thoſe on the 'weftern ſide: the very animals, ſuch 
as elephants and rhinoceroſſes, are larger: the rice 
too is incomparable, and of a particular ſcent as 
well as flavour: the foreſt and other trees are high, 
ſtrait, and, for the general, incorruptible; qualities 
wanting in thoſe on the weſtern ſide, where they 
are ill - ſhaped, and the rice ſo hard, that it is ſcarce 
fit for boiling. As ſoon as the rains begin to ceaſe, 
Wow. certain ſoutherly winds blow, and the lands which 
had been ſown with rice immediately after the har- 
| veſt, produce a kind of ſcum, which covering the 
face of the country, like ſnow, for ſeveral miles, 
iz hardened with the ſun, and becomes a ſolid ſalt. 
There is ſo great a quantity of it produced in this 
manner, that not only the whole kingdom is fupplied. 
with it, at a very trifling expence, but enough is left 
to ſerve ſtrangers; who come every year, and carry 
away as much as they think fit. 'There is'no coun- 
try where more ivory is to be had; elephants being 
ſo numerous in it, that the inhabitants are ſaid to 
have taken their name from them. Oxen and buf- 
faloes alſo, with many other kinds of animals, 
are very common. The gum, called benjamin or 
bonjoin, which diſtills from a tree growing in the 
mountains, is reckoned the beſt in the Eaſt, and is 
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found in great abundance; as is alſo lacea, Which 
is uſed in A Spaniſh wax, and is nothing but | 
a certain kind of earth, found in foreſts about the N 


ant- hills: but the rhinoceros's horn is the thing 
moſt prized by the natives, from a belief, that who- 
ever is poſſeſſed of one, may command good for- 
tune. As the foreſts are of great extent, and the 
plains enamelled with a variety of flowers, they 
make'abundance of honey, wax, and cotton, One 
meets alſo with ſeveral mines of iron, lead, and tin, 
which are wrought; Gold and ſilver alſo are found 
here; but the inhabitants gather thoſe metals ww 
den aten 917 f MAE 93.0107 5208: 
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of certain places of the river, by means of iron 
nets. From the neighbouring countries they have 
red amber and muſk, with which they drive a great 
trade: the former is found at the roots of certain 
very old trees, and the latter in a n co the 
noſe of an animal, which the Chineſe call ye-hyang 

or the muſk-ſtag. ' The rivers of this country a- 
bound with fiſh of ſeveral kinds, ſome. of them ſo 
large and heavy that two men can hardly carry one 
of them. The ſmaller forts are caught in ſuch 
plenty, that an hundred weight may be had for the 
value of five-pence. According to Kæmpfer, Lao 


p uces pearls and precious ſtones; eſpecially ru- 
« ies. 22161 100 a 5 n+ 4 | 55 4 4 


The northern Lao, with reſpect to foil and pro- 
duce, ĩs much of the ſame nature as the ſouthern, or 
the kingdom of Lanjang. In this country they 
have tlie uſe of fire · arms, great and ſmall cannen, 
muſkets, zagays or darts, and:crofs-bows. The 
principal commodities are precious ſtones, goldꝭ ſil- 
ver, tin, lead, copper, ſulphur, (both red and com- 
mon) cotton, (ſpun and unſpun) tea, lack, Japan 
or Brazil wood, ſilks, camblets, carpets, blue and 
black callico, muſk, quickfilver, kori-ſheils, china- 
ware, and a medicinal root, called tong-quey by 
the Chineſe. The inhabitants are great belie vers in 
witcherafr and magic. Some great men have a no— 
tion, chat if the head of their elephant be rubbed with 
wine, in which adrop ot tv] of human all hath been 
put, the beaſt will become more rohuſt, and tbem- 
ſelves more couragious; fo that evertafter they may 
aſſure themſelves of victory, either in war or on any 
other oecaſion. From this ridiculous conceit, the ga- 
vernors ſometimes, tho but rarely, employdeſperate 
fellows, who, for twenty · five or thirty crowns, will 
go into the foreſts to hunt men, and of the firſt 
they meet with of either ſex, young or old, prieſt or 
layman, open the belly and ſtomach, whi „ 
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and taking out the gall bladder, cut off his head, to 
convince; the more ſavage | purchaſer that he has 
not deceived him. In caſe. the aſſaſſin does not 
perform his engagement in the limited time, he 
is obliged to kill either himſelf, his wife, or a 
child, that his employer may take the gall out 


of the unhappy victim. They make four meals 
a day, and roaſt their fowls, which they have in 
great plenty, with all their feathers on, notwith- 
Handi | the inſufferable ſtink ariſing from that 
kind of cookery. Much cannot be ſaid in praiſe 
of their cleanlineſs ; for they hang up the veſſels 
they keep their water in, and even thoſe, they 
drink out of, in their ſmoaky chimnies. Some 
travellers tell us, their bodies are adorned with 
blue figures, made with hot irons, down to the 
knees: others, that they paint their legs, from the 
ancle to the knee, with flowers and branches of 
.rrets, like the Siameſe. Fornication is tolerated 


—- - here, among the laity; but a woman convicted of 


adultery becomes a ſtave to her huſband, who beats 
her in what manner he thinks fit. When a woman 
is brought to bed, all the family and relations meet, 
and divert chemſelyes for a month, with dancing 
and other kinds f merriment, in order to drive 
away the ſorcerers, and prevent them from making 
the mother loſe her milk, and the child from being 
bewuched. When any of their relations die, they 
make a feaſt alſo, which holds for a month, and 
velebrate their funeral with great magnificence: 
when the month is expired, they raiſe a curious py- 
ramid, which aſter they have depoſited the corpſe 
therein, they ſet ſire to, and reduce to aſnes. The 
language of xhe Laos, as well as their characters, 
are much the ſame with thoſe of the Siameſe, who, 
they ſay, had the art of writing, and their ſacred 
language, from them; but they cannot pronounce 
the letters I. and r. They write on the leaves of 
trees, like the Peguers and Malabars, and in the 

| manner 
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manner which the Siameſe write their religious 
books; but matters relating te civil affairs are in- 
ſcribed on a ſort of coarſe paper, with earthen pens. 


The religion of the, Laos is the ſame at bottom 


with that which prevails in all the countries com- 
priſed in the Farther Peninſula of the Ganges, 
The Indians, that is the original inhabitants of all 
the countries eaſtward of Ferſia, as far as the Ori- 
ental Ocean, ſeem ta be divided between two reli- 
-gions, each of which are of very great extent: for 


diſtinctions ſake, we ſhall call one that of the bra- 


mins, and the other that of the lamas. That of 


the bràmins prevails over Hindũſtan, and the Hi- 


ther Peninſula, where, although the moguls are 
become almoſt wholly maſters, yet it is computed, 
that in Hinduùſtan itſelf there are at leaſt an hun- 
dred idolaters, or image⸗-worſhippers, to one Mo- 
hammedan; conſequently: their number muſt be 


much greater in the peninſula, ſeveral countries of 
which are yet entirely under the dominion of the 


rajahs, On the other hand, the religion of the la- 


mas is the eſtabliſhed religion of Tibet, of all that 


part of Great Tartary called Weſtern Tartary, of the 


whole farther. peninſula of India, and of Japan. It 


has likewiſe ſpread over moſt of the Oriental iſlands; 
and although it be. not the eſtabliſhed religion of 
China, yet it ſeems to: be embraced by much che 
greater part of ita inbabitants: ſo that the religion 
of the lamas may be ſaid tu extchd over three or 
four times as mueh ground as that of the bra mins. 


Theſe two religions, though agreeing in the moral 
precepts, the doctrine of the ſoul's tranſmigration, 
and the worſhip of images, yet differ in ſeveral eſ- 


ſential points; as the diſtinction of people into 
tribes, eating of fleſh, fr 


| equent waſhings, and the 
like, but eſpecially in the article relating to the Su- 


. preme Being; for the lamas hold, that God himſelf 
aſſumed fleſh, and actually dwelt among them in a 


human 
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human ſhape, being known in this peninſula by the 
name of Thikka, Sommona, Kodom, and Shaka; 
in the Hither hy that of Budda; in China by that 
of Fo, or She-kya; and in Tibet, whence it had its 
original, by that of La, Lama - Konju or Kon- 
cbock, i. e. the Eternal Father, and Delay-Lama, 
or the Grand Lama; whereas the three incar- 
nated deities of the bramins are inferior, and crea- 
ted beings': not but the ſects which hold Weſtnd, 
or Iſhuren, to be the Supreme God, ſeem, i in this 
Point. to differ but little from the Lamas.” bs li 
'The r of the Laos is ſaid to be divided 
into ſeveral kingdoms, all ſubordinate to one 
Tupreme head or monarch. One thing remarkable 
in; — laws is, that if the chief of a family is con- 
victed of any great crime, all who belong to him, 
in the different degrees of conſanguinity, are de- 
graded, and deprived of their offices, rights, and 


Privileges;; and for the future are employed in no- 


thing but the ſervice of the elephants, as gathering 


graſs for them, carrying it to the king's ſtables, 


ang watching them all night. 
The principal cities of the Laos are ſaid to be 
1 the capital, Jamakay or Chiamay, Kyang- 


* Kyang-Seng, Meng,  Kemerat, Le Kyang- 


Lanjang. At the laſt of theſe, ſtanding 

in the latitude of 189,: we are told, the king uſually 

* palace of i» _ extent, that it may 

well paſs for a city, both with reſpect to its magni- 
Fe 1 the nabe of people who Wen! it. 
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on e faroandad by high mountains, which 
on the eaſt . it from the ki! domis * 
. Cambqja or Cambodia, and Lahos or 
- the weſt from Peguꝭ and on the north from 3 


- Of, more properly; from * which is * 
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to Ava; on the ſouth it is waſhed by the gulph of 
Siam; and, in part, alſo bounded by the peninſula 
of Malacca, the north part whereof is under its - 
dominion. Ir is ſaid to be ſituated between the 7th 


and 19th degrees of latitude, containing 129. or 


about eight hundred and thirty - four Engliſh miles, 
in length, from north to ſouth; and between the 


115th and 12 iſt degrees of longitude: ſo that its 
greateſt breadth, from weſt to eaſt, is about four 
hundred miles; but, towards the north, it is not 


much above half that breadth. : 
Siam being, as hath been already obſerved, ſur- 
rounded with mountains, and having very few hills 


within the country, may be ſaid to be one wide ex- 
tended plain, with a great river, and its branches, 


running through it, from ſouth to north. It is re- 


markable, that theſe mountains, which make two 


huge chains, -one on the weſt, and the other on the 


eaſt ſide, diminiſh gradually, as they advance ſouth- 
ward. That on the weſt ſide, having paſſed along 
the borders of Pegu, runs through the middle of the 


peninſula of Malacca, and terminates at the cape of 
Sincapura, the moſt ſouthern point of all Aſia, which 
ſeparates the Gulph or Bay of Bengal from that of 
Siam. The eaſtern chain, which divides Siam 
from Laos and Cambodia, terminates at the cape 
of this laſt name, which makes the moſt eaſtern 


point of the gulph of Siam. The kingdom of 


Siam extends on each fide of the gulph, like a 


horſe-ſhoe,' beginning on the eaſt ſide, at the river 
of Chantabon, which divides it from Cambodia. 


On the oppoſite fide it reaches as far ſouth as Que- 


dah and Patana, in the territories of the Malayans, 


of which Malacca was formerly. the capital. Thus 
the coaſt runs about two hundred leagues along the 
gulph of Siam, and an hundred and eighty along 
that of Bengal, affording great conveniency for 
trade to the kingdom. I he principal river of Siam 
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is called Menam, Menan, or Meynam, that is, the 
Mother of Waters, by way of excellency ; Me- 


nam being an appellation given to all great rivers 


through the Farther Penintula. Its courſe is from 

north to ſouth, thro' the whole country of Siam. 
- As it approaches the-capital, it becomes very large, 
and at laſt falls into the Gulph of Siam, by three 


mouths, the moſt navigable of which is that towards 


the eaſt. Its waters annually overflow in March, at 
which time the country is drowned for above an 
hundred and twenty miles in circuit. To this pe- 
riodical event the kingdom not only owes its ferti- 
lity, but has ſometimes been obliged for its pre- 


ſervation, Great ſhips might ſail up it as far as 


Siam, was it not for a bank or bar at the mouth, 
which has but eleven or twelve feet water in the 
higheſt floods. Among the fiſh in it, beſides ſome 
; monſtrous crocodiles, is a ſmall one that is vene- 
mous, and, on being provoked, ſwells like a toad. 

T he country of Siam may be divided into cul- 
tivated and uncultivated lands, of which latter it 
for the moſt part conſiſts ; being covered with 
woods of bambin, and a variety of other trees, of 
which the moſt profitable are thoſe that produce 

cotton, oil, and varniſh ; that called wood-mary, 
which is better than any other for the ribs of ſhips 
iron- wood, very heavy and tough, of which an- 
chors are made, and which is ſaid to have the qua- 
lity of corroding iron in time; the cinnamon tree, 
Aapan, and other woods, for dying; the aquila and 
alges wood, &c. The oils extracted from the 
trees, mixed with plaiſter, render the walls of the 
Siameſe houſes as white, hard, and give them as fine 
a poliſh, as marble. In Siam are found alſo mines of 
gold, copper, tin, lead, ſteel, iron, cryſtal, antimony, 
emeril, and other minerals, beſides a quarry of 
white marble. There are likewiſe mountains of 
load - ſtone; and others affording agates, 21 
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and diamonds. The moſt fruitful lands here are 
made ſo by the earth that is waſned down from the 
mountains, and the mud and ſlime the inundations 
leave behind them when they retire. To avoid 
theſe floods, the ants always make their neſts in 
trees 3 and the partridges and pigeons, which do 
not perch in other countries, inſtructed by, nature, 
do all perch in this. Among the inſects are white 
ants, little ſhining: flies, and the palmer- worm, 
which carries a ſting both in its head and tail. The 
ſummer here is rainy; but the winter dry, and as 
hot as our warmeſt ſummer, The winds called 
the monſoons, blow one half of the year from the 
north, and the other from the ſouth : during the 
former ſhips can hardly get to the bar of Siam, nor 
depart from it during the latter. 
The Siameſeè have no word to expreſs week; but, 
like us, they call the ſeven days after the planets, 
They begin their year on the firſt day of the moon in 
November or December, according to certain rules; 
their months, which are twelve, conſiſting each of 
thirty days, are diſtinguiſied by numbers, and not 
names. They have ſome Turky wheat; but their 
principal and chief food is rice. They have alſo pota- 
toes, with peaſe, and other legumes, but different from 
ours, beſides plenty of aſparagus and ſiboules; but 
no onions, nor garlick, cucumbers, ſitruls, water- 
melons, parſley, baum, ſorrel, celery, cauliflowers, 
coleworts, turnips, parſnips, carrots, leeks, or let · 
tice; nor any true melons, ſtrawberries, raſpber- 
ries, or artichoaks. Moſt of our flowers alſo and 
plants, except turberoſes, gillyflowers, amaranthuſes, 
tricolors, roſes, and jeſſamines, are unknown in 
Siam. Oxen and buffaloes, elephants, rhinoce- 
roſes, tygers, ſcorpions, and ſerpents, abound here, 
as in moſt of the other countries of India. Ele- 
Phants are one of the greateſt curioſities of this — 
ninſula. Theſe animals do Hot come to their full 
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growth until they are an hundred years old, and” 
live ſeveral hundred years after; being certainly 
the molt ſagacious and tractable animals in nature. 
There is a white elephant here that is almoſt adored, 
there not being another of the colour: they be- 
lieve this elephant is animated by the ſoul of ſome 
great prince; and for that reaſon the king never 
rides upon him, and he is ſerved in plate, and 
treated as a monarch. Next to the white elephants, 
the black are moſt in eſteem; 
As the Siameſe have no clocks or watches but 
what are brought from Europe, they make uſe of 


a hollow copper ball, with a little hole in it, which 


being put on the top of a tub of water, lets in the 
water by degrees, and ſinks when the hour is out: 
this ſerves them inſtead of an hour-glaſs , and, as 
they have no clocks, they give notice of the hour 
_ by ftriking, with a hammer, on a great brazen 
veſſel. They uſe wooden anchors to their gallies 
here, and have neither chiſſels, ſaws, nor nails, nor 
even pins or needles z for in building they uſe 
only pins made of bambu They have ſome iron 


and copper padlocks, but both ſorts brought from 


Japan; for they make none themſelves. In Siam 
there are no particular handicraft- trades; but every 
man underſtands eme of all they have occa- 
ſion . | 


The Siameſe have a ready and clear conception, 


555 and their repartees are quick and ſmart: they imi- 


tate any thing at ſight, and, in one day, beeome to- 
lerable workmen. The people are polite and 
courteous, but timorous : they have but little cu- 
rioſity or inclination to alter their faſhions, and do 
not admire the curioſities of foreign countries, as 
we do. Thoſe who have the education of youth, 
teach them to expreſs all the modeſty and fabmiC. 
- fion imaginab'e towards their ſuperiors, Their ru- 
ral 1 are fiſhing and ate They 1 
medies 
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medies by torch- light, from evening till morning; 


and they chew the arak- nut, anꝗ the betel-leaf, 


which is a kind of opiate, perpetually. They cele- 
brate the feſtival of the new- year, for ten or twelve 
days ſucceſſively, when there is a ceſſation of all 
manner of buſineſs; and ſpend their time in drink- 
ing and gaming, The firſt and fifteenth of every 
moon alſo are holidays; and their great men ſo- 
lemnize their birth-days annually, when they are 


| complimented by their relations. They puniſh 


lying here as ſeverely as we do perjury. Here too 
we meet with trials by fire and water; ordeal, like 
thoſe of our Saxon anceſtors, where ſufficient proof 
is wanting in a criminal proſecution. - Another 
kind of proof is by ſwallowing pills, which the 
prieſt” adminiſters to both parties, with terrible im- 
precations ; and the party which keeps them in his 


ſtomach without vomiting, is adjudged innocent. 


An unjuſt intruder and poſſeſſor of lands is deemed 
as Criminal in this country as a robber, and puniſh» _ 


ed as ſeverely. The Siameſe burn their dead. 


Wich regard to religion, every Siameſe temple | 
has its convent of friars annexed to it, and they 
have a proportionable number of nunneries. Be- 


ſides the images in their temples, whereof the ele- 


phant and the horſe are the chief, they worſhip 


every thing almoſt, animate and inanimate, beaſts, - 


birds, fiſhes, woods, mountains, rivers, &c. and, in 
general, believe the doctrine of tranſmigration, 
that their ſouls enter into ſome animal when they 
die, and, after having undergone ſeveral forms, ar- 
rive at length at the regions of bliſs, and enjoy an 


eternal reſt, 


The Siameſe are of a good ſtature, ſeldom cor- 
pulent, of a tawny or olive complexion, and not 
any of them black, as in the Hither Peninſula, tho” 


they lie nearer the equator; from whence it is evi- 


dent, that it is not the ſun alone which is the occa- 


I 3 | ton, 
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ſion of the black complexion. The faces of both 
men and women are ſomewhat of the broadeſt, 
With high cheek bones; and their foreheads ſud- 
denly contract and terminate in a point, as well as 
their chins. They have dark ſmall eyes, not very 
briſk ; their jaws hollow, large mouths, and thick 
pale lips, and their teeth dyed black ; their noſes 
are ſhort, and round at the end, and their ears 
large, which they account a beauty : long nails, 
growing an inch or two beyond their finger ends, 
are looked upon alſo as ornaments. They have 
thick lank hair, which both men and women cut fo 
ſhort, that it reaches no lower than their ears; and 
the women make it ſtand up on their foreheads. 
The men pull off their beards by the roots, inſtead 
of ſhaving them, and do. not leave ſo much as 
whiſkers ; and ſuffer no hair on their bodies; below 


the girdle. As to their dreſs, it is much the ſame 


as that of the other countries in this peninſula. 
The king wears a cap in the form of a ſugar-loaf, 
ending with a circle or coronet of precious ſtones a- 
bout it; and thoſe of his officers have circles of 
gold, ſilver, or vermillion gilt, to diſtinguiſh their 
quality. The common people go almoſt naked. 

The king's forces are as numerous as his ſub- 
jects: he commands the ſervice of all, both in 
peace and war. The chief ſtrength of their armies 
is in their elephants, of which they maintain ſe - 
veral hundreds, trained up to war. 

The king's revenues ariſe from the lands of the 
crown, and a rent that is paid him in kind out of all 
the lands in his Cominions, and by monopolies of al- 
moſt every branch of trade; but he does not receive 
in money above ſix hundred thouſand pounds 
per annum. His expences, at the ſame time, 


are very ſmall; as his court and armies are main- 


tained out of the lands of the crown, and he — 


” 
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che ſervice of his ſubjects fix months in the year 
without wages. h , 
Wives are purchaſed here, and every man keeps 


as many as he pleaſes. The men are fo far from | 
jealouſy, that they will offer their wives and daugh- 


ters to foreigners. 


At Siam, all perſons are freemen or ſlaves; and 


are either born or become ſuch. One may become 
a ſlave either for debt, by being taken in war; or 


by way of puniſhment. They ſometimes ſell . 
themſelves and children, for victuals; and even 


for the ſake of eating a delicious fruit, called 


durion. Their ſlavery is very gentle, as in cul- 


tivating lands, tending. gardens, or ſome other 
domeſtic ſervices ; or elſe they permit them to 


work for themſelves, _ paying a tribute to their 


maſters, from about three ſhillings and ſix- pence to 
ſeven ſhillings a year. A ſlave for debt has his li- 
berty again, on making ſatisfaction; but the chil- 
dren born during this ſlavery continue ſlaves. A 
perſon is born a ſlave, when the mother is a flave: 
if ſhe converſes with the father, without her ma- 
ſter's conſent, all the children are his; if with his 
conſent, they are divided, as in caſe of divorce : the 
firſt, and every odd number, belong to the mo- 


ther's maſter ; the reſt, or even numbers, to the fa- - 


ther, if he be free, or to his maſter, if he is a ſlave, 
The difference between the king of Siam's ſlaves 
and his ſubjects is, that he maintains his ſlaves, 
who are continually employed ; whereas, his free 
ſubje&s owe him only fix months ſervice in the 
year, but at their own expence ; nor is there any 
ſervice due to him from the Caves of theſe latter. 


All rank and nobility here depends upon the | 
poſſeſſion ef places; ſo that the grand- ſon of a great 


lord, and ſometimes his ſon, are ſeen rowing a boat. 


As the freemen are all ſoldiers, they are carefully 


regiſtered, that none may avoid doing his duty 
8 | The 
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The Siameſe have two languages, the common, 
and the Balli, which is their learned or ſacred 
language. The firſt has thirty-ſeven, the latter 
thirty-three letters, all conſonants; and both are 
written from the left to the right. The Siameſe 
reſembles the Chineſe in ſeveral reſpects: it conſiſts 
moſtly in monoſyllables; and has neither declen- 
ſions nor conjugations, which are ſupplied by four 
or five particles, placed either before or after the 
verb. They have likewiſe a great deal of accent, 
like the Chineſe, and almoſt ſing in ſpeaking. In 
other reſpects, however, the two languages differ 
' conſiderably, e, e 
In Siam they have one ſort of ſilver coin called 
a tycal, which are all of the ſame faſhion, and have 
the ſame ſtamps ; but ſome are leſs than others: 
they are of the figure of a cylinder or roll, bent 
both ends together, and have a ſtamp on each 
ſide, with odd characters, the meaning of which our 
travellers give us no account of; thoſe on one ſide 
are included within a ring, and thoſe on the reverſe 
within a figure of the ſhape of a heart. I he ty- 
cal ſhould weigh half a French crown, and is worth 
there three ſhillings and three half-pence, They 
have no gold nor copper money. Gold is reckon- 
ed among their merchantable commodities, | and is 
twelve times the value of ſilyer. Thoſe ſhells, call- 
ed cort's, ſerve to buy little matters: they are 
found chiefly at the Maldive iſlands, to the ſouth 
of India, and are current in all countries therea- 
bouts: they differ in their price, as they are plenty 
or ſcarce; but the value of them at Siam is gene- 
rally eight hundred for a penn. | 


* i — 
. o * 


Siam is divided into the Upper and Lower, and 
thoſe again into provinces. The principal inland 
cities in the kingdom are ſaid to be Siam, from 
Which the kingdom takes its name, Me. tak, 


f Feampeng, 
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8 Lakonſevan, Tian- tong, Pitſanoulouk, 
Meuang; Fang, Lakontay, Tanaſſerim, Konraſe- 
ma, Kamburi, Soko-tay, Sanguelouk, Louyo, 
Bankok, and Prabat. | | 
Siam, the capital, called by the natives Si-yo+u. - 


_ thi-ya, ſtands on an iſland in the river Menam, in 


14%. 18”, north latitude, and 98*. 300. eaſt longi- 
tude, from the meridian of Ferro, The king's 
palace ſtands to the north, on the canal which ſur- 


rounds the city, and is about a mile and a half 55 


in circuit. Haughtineſs, deſpotiſm, and abſolute 


government, are the only marks by which the king 


chuſes to be diſtinguiſhed from all other ſovereigns. 
The reſpect which he demands of his people reaches 
almoſt to adoration ; and the poſture in which they 
muſt appear in his preſence is a teſtimony of it. 
Even in council, which laſts ſometimes four hours, 
the miniſters of ſtate, and the mandarins,” are 
continually proſtrated before him. They never 
ſpeak to him but on their knees, having their hands 
raiſed to their heads, making every moment pro- 
found reverences, and accompanying their diſ- ' 
courſe with pompous titles, celebrating his power 


and his goodneſs. Siam is ſpacious, conſiderin 


che compaſs of the walls; but ſcarce a ſixth part o 

it is inhabited: however, ſome amends is made by 
the ſuburbs, which are inhabited by ſtrangers. No- 
body ever paſſes by the praſſat or palace by water; 


and if the current happens to carry them athwatt, 


they are ſure to be pelted with peaſe, which the 

king's ſervants ſhoot at them from trunks. The 
king's apartment in the palace is covered with tin; 
nor can any thing be better done than the carving, . 
with which it is adorned on every ſide : the gold 
alſo, which glitters in a thouſand places, diſtin» 
uiſhes it from all the other buildings. , 
Louvo ſtands about nine or ten leagues from 
diam, towards the north, on a branch of the Mex 
| Ei | nam, 
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nam. Its ſituation is ſo charming, and the air fo 
good, that the king ſpends the greater part of the 
year there. nt 

Bankok, the moſt important place in the whole 
kingdom, ſtands about eighteen leagues to the 
ſouth of Siam, and twelve from the ſea. There 


is no other place on all the coaſt that is able to 
make any reſiſtance, befides this. The town has 
not only ſtout walls, but ſeveral forts and batteries, 
mounted with good braſs cannon, 5 
Of the maritime cities the principal are Ligor, 


Singor, Patana, Mergui, and Jonfalam. At 


Ligor, which ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the penin- 
ſula of Malacca, a part of which belongs to Siam, 
the Dutch have a factory. Its commodities 
are kalin, or tin, rice, fruits, and, in ſome years, 
much pepper. Patana, on the ſame coaſt, be- 
- longs to the king of Jahor, or Jaar, who is tribu- 
tary to the King of Siam, Mergui, 'on the weſt- 


| ſide of the peninſula, is one of the beſt and moſt 


ſecure ports in all the Indies. A great number of 


Engliſh free merchants were once ſettled at Mergui, 


and drove a conſiderable trade. The city of Ta- 
naſſerim, which lies only ſeven leagues from 
Margui, is famous for Nipa, or Niper wine, which 
is a ſpirituous liquor, diſtilled from cocoa-nut'wa- 
ter, the beſt in the Indies. Oppoſite to the coaſt 


of Tanaſſerim are the iſlands of Andeman, about 
eighty leagues diſtant, ſurrounded with dangerous 


banks and rocks. They are all inhabited by can- 
nibals, who are fo fearleſs, that they will ſwim off 
to a boat, if ſhe approach near the ſhore, and at- 
tack her with their wooden ſwords, notwithſtand- 


ing the ſuperiority of numbers, and the advantage 


of fire-arms, as well as miſſive weapons. Theſe 
| Iſlands abound with quickſilver. Confiderably to 
the ſouth of Mergui lies the port and iſland of Jon- 
falam, cloſe to the coaſt : about ninery leagues from 
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hich lies a cluſter of iſlands, called the Nikubar, 
or Somerera iſlands, | 1 


Kinevou of QUE DAH. 


The kingdom of yo lies in the peninſula 
of Malacca, to the ſouth of Jonſalam. It is but 

or and ſmall, and takes its name from its capital, 
which ſtands on the banks of a ſmall navigable river, 
about fifty miles from the weſt coaſt. The reli- 
gion of the country is Mohammediſm, but much 
mixed with paganiſm, - Its produce is tin, pepper, 
elephants and their teeth, canes, and damar, a 
gum uſed in making pitch and tar for ſhipping, 
The petty king of Quedah was for many years tri- 
butary to Siam, but is now independent. 


The Kix DOM of JOH OR. 


The remaining part of the peninſula of Malacca 
properly belongs to the kingdom of Johor, or Joar, 
which begins at Perah, the next country to Quedah, 
ſouthwards, and reaches to Point Romar, or Ro- 
naro, the moſt ſouthern promontory of all, it be- 
ing but one degree to the north of the equator z 
but the. Dutch may be ſaid to be the real- maſters 
and fovereigns of the whole peninſula, being poſ- 
ſeſſed of the city of Malacca, the capital, and ſeve- 
ral other ſettlements on the coaſt; where they uſu · 
ally have a ſquadron of men of war, which com- 
mands the coaſts of the Further India and the 


Straits of Malacca, through which none, beſides _ 


the Engliſh, can paſs, without their leave, into the 
Chineſian ſea. ; 8 
The peninſula of Malacca lies between the Strait 
of that name, and the Gulph of Siam. Some tra- 
vellers aſſure us, that it is divided into ſeven king- 
doms, every one of which may be about ten leagues 
5 in 
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in breadth, and thirty in length. It was diſcovered, 
in 1509, by Seguera ; and, in 1511, by Alphonſo 
Albuquerque, who made himſelf maſter of the 
city of Malacca. The Dutch, ſupported by the 
forces of the king of Joar or Thor, began, in 
1606, to diſturb the Portugueſe in their poſſeſſion, 


and, after thirty-five years of continual hoſtilities, 


took it from them, in 1641, „ 
The inhabitants of Malacca, or the Malays, are, 


for the moſt part, ſavages, and live after the man- 
ner of beaſts. The heat of the climate, which is 


almoſt under the line, renders their colour extreme- 
ly ſwarthy, and they are very fond of the Euro- 
peans, on account of their whiteneſs. As foon as 


they arrive on their coaſts, they offer them their 


wives and daughters, that they may have children 
like them. Notwithſtanding the barbarity of their 


manners, their language is reckoned the fineſt in 


all the Indies, where it is at leaſt as common as the 
French in Europe. It is very eaſily acquired, be- 
cauſe it has no inflexions, either in nouns or verbs. 
The country is rich, only in effect of its commerce 
with the Chineſe : it muſt then have been thro' ig- 
norance or miſtake, that the antients gave it the 
name of the Golden Cherſoneſe; or rather it is evi- 
dent, that this muſt not have been the country to 
which they gave that name: yet we are told by 
ſome miſſionaries, that they reckon their riches by 


bars of gold, and that every bar contains four 


guss, | has 
We are further told, that there is a particular ſpecies 


of men in Malacca, who can ſee only in the night, and 
therefore ſleep all day till ſun-ſet, when they get up 


to work. They, in ſhape, as well as complexion, 
reſemble the Europeans, having grey eyes, and 


© yellowiſh hair, which reaches to the womens hips, 
only their feet turn inwards. People of the ſame 


kind 
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kind are found in ſome other places of the Indies, 
and alſo in Africa. | | 


” 


The principal place in this country is the city h 


and port of Malacca, which was the reſidence of 
the king of Jahor, till he was diſpoflefſed of 
it by the Portugueſe, in 1510: but it now belongs 
to the Dutch, and not only gives name to a parti- 
cular kingdom, formerly included in that of Jahor, 
but to the whole peninſula, and the Straits on 


which it ſtands. The road is one of the fineſt in 


the Indies, and ſhips may ſafely ride in it at all ſea- 
ſons, an advantage which ſcarce any other in thoſe 
parts enjoys. When the Portugueſe poſſeſſed it, 
it was the richeſt city ih the Eaſt, next to Goa and 
Ormus, being the key of the China, Japan, the 
Moluccas, and Sunda trade, What greatly con- 

_ tributes to this is, that all ſhips, paſſing from 
the north to the weſt, or from the weſt to the north, 
are under a neceſſity of paſſing through the Straits 
of Malacca and Nals urs Hence the Portu- 
gueſe exacted ten per cent. of all veſſels paſſing 
this way, which produced a vaſt revenue: but the 
Dutch have abohthed this cuſtom, as a very un- 
reaſonable impoſition. The natives of Malacca, 
and the neighbouring country, excepting the wo- 
men, go naked, all but a piece of cloth, wrapped 


about their waiſt. The fort of Malacca is both 


large and ſtrong, and the governor's houſe beauti- 
ful and convenient. The country produces no- 
thing for a foreign market, but a little tin and ele- 
phants teeth; yet ſtrangers meet with ſeveral re- 


freſhments, as ſwines fleſh, poultry, roots, and 


excellent fruits, ſuch as lemons, oranges, mangos, 
pine apples, manguſtans, romboſtans, durions, and 
; the like.” At Malacca the ſtraits are not above 


four leagues in breadth, and always ſmooth as a 


mill-pond, except when ruffled with wind. From 
a very high mountain, north-eaſtward of the city, 


deſcend 


— 
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deſcend ſeveral rivers, and among the reſt that of 
Malacca, which all afford ſome ſmall quanties of 
gold duſt. The inland people, called Monakabos, 
are of a ſavage kind, and delight ſo much in miſ- 
chief, that if the Malayan peaſants ſow grain in 
any ground but what is well fenced, they come 
and burn it. The city of Malacca is large, and 
drives a good trade, in conſequence of its ex- 
cellent ſituation, which renders it the ſtore-houſe 
and magazine of all that part of India. The greateſt 
inconveniency at Malacca. is the ſcarcity of moſt 
forts of proviſions, except fiſh. Some of the inha- 
bitants are idolaters, but, generally ſpeaking, they 
are Mohammedans. On the ſteeple of the Dutch 
church, which ſtands on the top of a hill, a flag ſtaff 
is placed, on which a flag is hoiſted, on the ſight of 
any ſhips. It is the importance of its ſituation, 
that makes Malacca ſo much regarded. It ſtands 
in the midſt of the ſea, and, if the expreſſion may 
be allowed, divides India from India, that is, there 
can be no commerce ſafely carried on from the 
coaſts of Malabar, Coromandel, or the Bay of Ben- 
gal, to Sumatra, Borneo, Java, or the reſt of the 
iſlands, or to China, and Japan, without the leave 
of ſuch as are maſters of it. There are about three 
hundred Dutch families in the town, and a much 
larger number of Chineſe, Malayans, and other In- 
dian nations. The beſt part of the Dutch com- 
pany's revenues here ariſe from the cuſtoms, licences, 
and duties. | HEE 4 
The countries that lie behind Malacca, abound 
with gold, tin, pepper, elephants teeth, agala wood, 
cinnamon, eagle and kalambak woods, ſapan wood, 
* diamonds, and hog-ſtones, reckoned more effica- 
cCious than the bazoar-ſtones, benjamin, rattans, 
and canes, but very little rice, or other grain, is 
ſown by the natives. The people in ſome of the 
parts ſubſiſt much on ſago, which is the pith — | 
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ſmall twig, ſplit and dried in the ſun. The Eng- 
liſh ſend to Malacca two or three country ſhips 
yearly, from the coaſt of Coromandel, and Bay 
of Bengal, with callicoes, light filks, and opium, 
and make profitable returns in the abovemention- 
ed commodities z but this is a trade prohibited by 
the Dutch, and carrigd on by the connivance of the 


governor, council, and fiſcal ; and it is obſerved, - 


that the magiſtrates, and principal officers in the 
Dutch ſettlements, being moſt of them friends 
and relations of thoſe who compoſe the ſtate, and 
ſent abroad to make their fortunes, will deal almoſt 
with any people to enrich their private families, 

notwithſtanding the prohibition. of the company. 
Some travellers relate, that cloves and nutmegs 

row in this country, whereas cloves are the pro- 
uce of Amboyna, and the Malucca iſlands only, 
and nutmegs and mace of the Banda iſlands, one 
thouſand miles eaſt of Malacca ; but it may be 
true, that foreigners meet with theſe ſpice at Ma- 


lacca, which they may purchaſe of the Dutch go- 
vernors and officers, who make little ſcruple of 


cheating their maſters, _ 7 

The only other towns worth mentioning in the 
peninſula are, Jor, Joar, Johor, Pahan, Pahang, 
or Pan, by the Portugueze called Paon, and b 
others, after the Arabs, Fan. The former of theſe 


gives name to a kingdom, including under it many 
petty kingdoms, of which Pahan is one. 
The Kincpom of CAMB OD IA. 


This country, ſituated between the ninth and 


ſixteenth degree thirty minutes of north lat. and be- 


tween the one hundred and nineteenth degree 1. 
minutes, and the one hundred and twenty- ſixt 
degree of eaſtern longitude, reckoning from the 
meridian of Paris, is bounded on the welt by Siam; 
, 3% rg 
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on the north by the kingdom of, Lanjang and 
Laos, with part of Kochin-China ; on the eaſt by. 
Kochin-China and Chiampa and on the ſouth by 
the bays of Cambodia and Siam, or, more diſtinctly, 
by the former on the ſouth-eaſt, and by the latter 
on the ſouth-weſt, on which ſide its greateſt ex- 
tent of ſea coaſt lies. As it ſtretches ſeven degrees 
_ thirty-ſix minutes from ſouth to north, its greateſt 
length that way is about five hundred and twenty 
Engliſh miles; and its greateſt breadth from weſt 
to eaſt, including ſix degrees thirty minutes of longi- 
tude, about three hundred and ninety-eight miles. 

The land of Cambodia may be compared to a 
great valley, with a ſpacious river running through 
the midſt of it, lying between two chains of moun- 
tains, which extend from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt ; 
Teparating it on one ſide from the kingdom of Siam 
and on the other from thoſe of Kochin-China an 
Chiampa : ſo that it, in a good meaſure, reſem- 
bles Egypt, with this difference, that the valley 
or ſpace between the mountains is not ſo long as 
that of Egypt, but is much more extended as to 
- breadth. | Pte OT gs % 

The air muſt needs be very hot, in conſequence 
of its being ſituated ſo near the line; and as it is 
inhabited almoſt ſolely near the great river and its 
branches, it is attended with the inconvenience to 
which countries over: grown with woods, and un- 
cultivated, are ſubject, that is, of being much 
peſtered with. muſkettoes, which are extremely 
troubleſome to the navigation of the river. 

The ſoil, however, in fertility, is equal to moſt 
Indian regions, yielding corn, rice, peas, butter, 
oil, and other proviſions, in ſuch plenty, that 
Spaniards, Perſians, Arabs, and Armenians, re- 
ſort thither to bring them away. Ir abounds with 
fruits of various kinds, and drugs, ſuch as bangue, 
ſanders, and opium. The ſugar is very good, and 
Ht os 13 53 
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Indigo is prepared here after an excellent manner. 


Kalamba, aloes, ſapan wood, agala wood, ſtick- 


lack; and lack for japanning, beſides many phy- 
fical drugs, are found in Cambodia; with variety 
of precious ſtones; ſuch as amethyſts, garnets, 


hyacinths, cornelians, chryſolites, agates, and cats- 


eyes; not to mention milk-ſtones and blood-ſtones, 
beſides a fort of chryſtal found in the mountains, 
which is exceedingly tranſparent. | 


| | Raw filk, and elephants teeth, may be had in 


this country at reaſonable rates z the firſt for leſs 
than a dollar the pound weight, and the largeſt 


teeth for fifty or fifty - five dollars each. Gold like- 


wiſe is among the productions of Cambodia, of 
twenty-one carats fine. Proviſions of fleſh and 


| fiſh are exceeding cheap; a bullock of between 


four and five hundred pounds weight, may be 
bought for a Spaniſh dollar ; above one hundred 


weight of rice for eight-pence. The woods are 
full of elephants, tigers, bears, lions, rhinoceroſes, 


wild cattle, buffaloes, and deer. The ſea abounds 
with fiſh, particularly large turtles of a delicious 
taſte, with whoſe ſhells and oil the inhabitants 
drive a conſiderable trade on the continent. Of a 
fiſh, like anchovies, they make a brine or pickle, 


which the Cochin-Chineſe mix with rice! There 
are but few birds: the moſt remarkable are ſpar- 


hawks, who are at continual war with the fiſhes ; 


and a bird, as large as a-wood-hen, which is of a 
beautiful green, with a ſtripe of white at the end of 


the tail. | . | 
. In ſome of the iſlands on the coaſt of Cambodia, 
particularly in Pulo Kondar, beſides apes in prodi- 


gious aumbers, there are five kinds of lizards, one. 


fort like thoſe in France: the reſt are of the ſize 


of common ſerpents. Some of them have wings, 


and are of the bigneſs, as well as the colour, of 
lizards ; under the chin they have a purle, which 
Vor. VII. K - 
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ſwells and falls in breathing. Other lizards are 
covered with ſcales, and of a frightful aſpect ; what 
1s worſe, their bite is mortal. Another fort, which 
is likewiſe ſcaly, has hands and feet, armed with 
claws, as large as thoſe of a boy of fifteen. In 
Pulo Kondor are alſo flying ſquirrels ; rats which 
have ears like the human; dormice as large as fowls; 
butterflies with trunks, and a great variety of ſer- 
// ( | 
With reſpect to trees, both the continent and 
illands abound with the areka, mango, ebony of 
all ſorts, and milk-trees; alſo bambn, rattan, wild 
muſcadine, almond, and medlar trees; of cotton, 
papaya, citron, and tamarind trees, there are but 
few: all the palm trees and aloes are wild; fo are 
the latan and banana trees. One meets alſo with 
the ſquolante, the capillaire, and ananas; beſides 
many beautiful plants and flowers, worth the ob- 
ſervation of botaniſts. There is a tree which at- 
fords an oil, called Goudron by Dampier. By 
ſteeping the bark of. a tree in this oil the inhabi- 
tants make torches, which afford a very clear light. 
Many of the trees are odoriferous, and ſome yield 
* gums, of which one much reſembles benjamin. 
The uſe of betel is not peculiar to the people of 
this country; nothing is ſo common throughout 
the. Indies, and bread is not more ſo im other places 
of the world. It is a plant which-creeps along the 
ground like peas or hops; and its ſtalk being weak, 
it muſt be ſupported by a prop, or planted near the 
tfee areka, to which it fixes itſelf like ivy. Its leaf 
reſembles chat of the citron tree, though a little 
longer; its: ſtalks and fibres are alſo ſtronger, and 


it becomes reddiſh when dried. Betel thrives beſt 


in watery places, ſuch as the banks of the ſea, or 
tivers. There it bears a fruit, like a rat's tail; 
but produces none in climates too hot or too cold, 
where the inhabitants muſt be contented with the 
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leaf, which is prepared with the fruit of areka, and 
a little lime made of oyſter ſnells. An Indian * 
ſeldom ſeen without betel in his mouth. As ſoon 


as any one goes into a houſe on bulineſs, or to 


make a viſit, it is brought and preſented. to the 


company by way of compliment. When foreign 


ambaſſadors are admitted to an audience of the 


king, they find him commonly repoſing on his 
couch, or ſeared croſs-legged- on a carpet on the 
ground, with an officer in waiting, who holds his 
. betel, which he chews continually, throwing, out 
the huſks and ſaliva, which it produces. The, 

reateſt honour he can do them, is to invite them 
to taſte his betel. The Indians ſay it faſtens the 
gums, preſerves the teeth, makes the breath ſweet, 


=” good for the ſtomach, promotes digeſtion, pre- 


vents wind and vomiting, to which they are very 
ſubject; and, laſtly, prevents the ſcurvy. Not- 


withſtanding all eheſe real, or imaginary. qualities, 


few Europeans can accuſtom themſelves. to it. In 
many it occaſions ſickneſs, others it perfectly in- 
toxicates, but fo as not to laſt long. 


The areca, which is uſed with the leaves of the 
betel. is taken from a tree nearly reſembling the 
cocoa in height and ſhape, except that its trunk is 


ſmaller, and its leaves ſhorter: from beneath the 
leaves there proceeds a long maſs, which forms a 
bunch, or cluſter of fruit, like nuts, or apricots; 
the flowers are intermingled with the fruit: two 
months after the flowers 5 Il off, the huſks, which 
cover the fruit, begin to open and fall off: then an 
oblong fruit appears of the bulk of a middling 


PT of a whitiſh and ſhining colour, its ſneſl 


ecomes firm, compact, and "reddiſh ; the pulp 
| S in ic is of a brown caſt, bordering on red, 
and ſoft and aſtringent to the tate. The Indians 
N the pulp, or kernels ot this frult, with the 
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leaves of the betel, dividing a nut into eight or ten 


parts. | CATS 
A river, called by ſome authors Menon, Menan, 
or Mecon, but ufually the river of Cambodia, and 


of the Laos, and by many reckoned the largeſt in 


* 


all the Indies, traverſes Cambodia from north-weſt 
to ſouth-eaſt, and increales ſo much in ſummer, that 
it overflows the adjacent country like the Nile in 


Egypt. 


The kingdom of Cambodia, though very fertile, 


is but thinly peepled. Their dreſs and complexion 


1s much the ſame as thoſe of the other countries in 


this peninſula, and they go with their head and 
feet bare. They do not trade much themſelves 
by ſea; but foreigners reſort to them for the ſake 
of the merchandize which their country affords, 


and eſpecially proviſions, which are very plentiful 
and cheap. Their chief commodities are gold, 
raw filk, ivory, odoriferous woods, and drugs. 
They have ſome manufactures, particularly divers 
forts of cotton cloths, calicoes, muſlins, buckrams, 


white and painted dimities, and the like. They 


worſhip the 
They adore the ſupreme God, under the name of 


have carpets alſo, though not like thoſe that come 
from Perſia, and a ſort called bancales, reſembling 
Scotch plaids. They both weave, and work with 
the needle, rich ſilk hangings, and coverings. for 

chairs, palankins, and other furniture, | 
According to captain Hamilton, the Cambodians 
Re gods that are worfhipped in Siam. 


Tipedah, giv:ng him, Praw, Prumb, and Praw- 
pout for his ſons. They hold the tranſmigration 
of fouls; and that, for the reception of ſouls after 
this life, there are twenty-ſeven heavens, or man- 
fions, and thirteen hells, one above the, other, and 


that moſt of the heavens are furniſhed with ſenſual 


leaſures ; ſuch as delicious food, liquors of various 
Linde: and beautiful women, Thither they be- 
| | lieve 
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lieve all living creatures, not excepting the ſmall 
inſects, go. Temples and pyramids are very nu- 

merous throughout the country.; ſome are built of 
wood, others with ſtone, and all well guilded with- 
in, as their idols are on the outſide. Their prieſts, 
conſiſting of ſeveral orders, have much the advan- 
tage of the other claſſes of the natives, who are all 
ſlaves. . 15 7 
The king of Cambodia is ſo deſpotic, that not 
only the land, but the effects of his ſubjects, or 
rather ſlaves, fall to him at their deaths; ſo that 
the wife and children have nothing to truſt to, 
but what they can conceal, or convey away by 
ſtealth: yet here, as in moſt of the other eaſtern i 
kingdoms, the meaneſt perſons may have acceſs 9 
to the king. The principal officers, as the king's 
counſellors, the governors of provinces, cities, and 
towns, and the chief magiſtrates, are ſtiled aknias, 
or okinas; Theſe are known by a gold box for 
holding their betel. The officers of the ſecond + 
rank are named tonimas, or tonjmnes, who are 
allowed only to have ſilver boxes for their pinang 
or betel. F; 8 
Although the coaſt of Cambodia extends about 
one hundred and forty leagues along the ſea, there 
are not in that ſpace above five or fx ports fit to 
receive ſhips; at leaſt Europeans have not diſco- 
.yered more: of theſe the moſt conſiderable are 
Kupang - ſoap, and Ponteamas, or Pontiamo. On 
the ſouth-weſt (ide lie a great many iſlands, eſpe- 
cially towards Siam. ,The capital city, called Lowek, 
ſtands on a branch of the river Mecon, about three 
hundred miles from its mouth ; and is inhabited by 
Japaneſe, Kochin-Chineſe, Malayans, and Topaſſes, 
or Indian Portugueſe. 5 
ee Ks 
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Serirenn Cain boclin hd KochiniCline. Hes the 


ſmall kingdom of Champa, being in length from 
| ſouth-weſt to north-caſt about tourteen Engliſh 
miles, and in breadth about ſeventy. REA 
The natives are called Loys, and are a very 
different people from the Cochin-Chineſe, ro whom 
their king at preſent is tributary. Their forces 
conſiſt in ſome gallies, each having on board forty 


or fifty men, and mounting two ſmall guns. Their 


arms are muſkets, pikes, fabres, and ſagays, which 
they handle very dexteroufly. There is among 
them a tribe, called Moys, who inhabit the moun- 


tains, and are employed by them in all forts of 


drudgery as ſhaves, piece of cloth to cover 
their nakedneſs is all their dreſs. © A remarkable 
ſubordination prevails: among the Loys, from the 
King, the mandarins, and the placemęn, to the 


commonalty. All religions are tolerared, and free- 


ly exerciſed in Champa; but thofe moſt Fad > 


are the Mohammedan and doctrine of Confucius. 


Nor is idolatry without its votaries, alſo ; fone a- 


dore animals, others the ſun, moon, and ftars, 
or the heavens. One thing extraordinary found 
Here 1s, that the Mohammedans of this country 
eat ſwines fleſh, and offer their wives to ſtrangers, 
_ excepting - their legal one, whom they cannot di- 
vorce; without convicting her of incontinence. 
The ſtate of Champa within land is very little 
known to Europeans. The ſouth part of the coun- 
try ĩs ſaid to produce a little cotton, ſome indigo, 
and bad filk. Ships come from China every year, 
loaded with tea, ordinary ſilk, china ware, and 
proviſions, for which they take in exchange gold. 
which is finer than that of China, and a certain 
ſweet ſcented wood, which grows on this coaſt, 
71 — +. 4+ | g | in 
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in order to burn on the tombs of their parents, and 
in honour of their images. N 


The Kincnom ef CO CHIN. CHINA. 


Cochin- China, i. e. the Weſtern- China, ſo called 
by the Portugueſe, to diſtinguiſh it from the king- 
dom of Cochin on the Malabar coaſt, is ſituated 
YO the torrid zone, and extends, according 10 
ſome authors, from the 12th to the 18th degree, 
but, according to others, from the 8th to the 174h 
degtee of north latitude, or about five: hundred 12 
miles in length; but is much leſs extenſive in its 
breadth from eaſt to weſt. It is bounded by Ton- 
gquin on the north; by the ſmall kingdom of 
Champa, or Chiampa, on the ſouth; by the Chi- 5 
neſe Ocean on the eaſt; and on the weſt by the 
kingdoms of Laos and Cambodia, both which are 
tributaty to it, as well as that of Champa, and 
ſome others. 1 


The inundations which happen regularly every 3 
year. here, as in Siam, and other neighbouring f 
kingdoms, towards the middle of autumn, and | 
conunue two whole . months, render the land ex- 
ceedingly fertile, eſpecially in rice, by the great 
quantity of mud they leave behind. 
There is no country under the torrid zone, 
wherein the four ſeaſons are better diſtinguiſhed. 
Ihough the rivers are not conſiderable, they are 
the ſources of its plenty. During the months of 
September, October, and November, they riſe 
every fortnight, overflow all the fields for three = 
days, and tender them. ſo fertile by*their lime, _ 
chat they can ſow and reap twice a-year. The foil -— 
produces not only great quantities of rice, but ſ- 


F 


veral . fruits and herbs, pepper, cinnamon, 
benjoin, filk, cotton, aloes, eagle wood, and others 
of the ſame rare and odoriferous nature, beſides a 


e tree, 
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tree, which they ſtile the incorruptible, it not be- 
ing liable to rot or corrupt under water; and ano- 
ther that produces cheſnuts, larger than thoſe we 
have from Spain, by ſackfuls, ſome of the bunches 
containing no leſs than five hundred cheſnuts. In 
the mountains are alſo found quarries of ſeveral 
ſorts of marble, with mines of gold, ſilver, and 
iron. The' natives have learned the art of fuſing 
and applying the laſt to a variety of uſes, from the 
Chineſe ; but are ſtill ignorant of the art of caſting 

it, eſpecially into cannon, bombs, mortars, an 
other artillery.” Among the rare animals, are 
rhinoceroſes and elephants, of an extraordinary ſize, 
and ſurpriſing docility. The feet of the male ele- 
- Phants here axe ſaid to be full half a yard. in dia- 
meter, and their teeth between four and five yards 

denied; +; 6h RR 

The Cochin-Chineſe, lying under the ſame pa- 
rallel as the Siameſe, are of much the ſame ſtature and 
complexion; their habits, however, are ſomewhat 
different. The inhabitants of Cochin-China wear 
a Tong gown, which is bound about them with a 
ſaſh, and the ſexes are ſcarce diſtinguiſhable by 
their garb : the quality uſually wear ſilk ; but they 
never think themſelves finer than in Engliſh broad 
a cloth, either red of green, and have caps of the 
ſame ſtuff with their gowns. Inferior people and 
- ſoldiers generally wear cotton cloth, dyed of a 
dark colour. Poor people go bare headed, ex- 
cept in the rainy ſeaſons, when they wear ſtiff 
broad brimmed hats, made of reeds, or palm 
leaves. They fit croſs-legged, after the manner 
of the Siameſe, and other Aſiatics, and have couches, 
or benches, covered with fine mat, raund the rooms, 
where they entertain their friends. The people 
are excellent mechanics, and very fair dealers, 
nat given to tricking and cheating like the . 
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In moſt other reſpects, however, they very much 
teſemble that people. Mis: wing 
The country is exceeding populous, containing 


a great number of open towns, beſides villages, - | 


which are ſo numerous, that they ſeem almoſt con- 
tiguous to one another. Their principal manufac- 
ture is that of ſilk, which they weave into a great 
variety of ſtuffs ; and which is produced in ſuch 
plenty, that the fails and cordage of the ſhips, fiſh- | 
ermen's nets, and other ſuch mean implements, are 
made of it. Pepper, ſugar, honey, wax, and 
an dil, made in large quantities from their land- 
tortoiſes, are other branches of their commerce. 
. Their chief food is rice and pulſe, variouſly 
dreſſed and ſeaſoned; and fiſh, of which they 
have great plenty and variety. They take up 
their victuals with iron ſticks, as is done in China. 
Their common drink is a fort of tea which they 
cultivate among them, but which: hath neither the 
fine taſte nor flavour of the Chineſe. They have 
alſo ſome ſtrong liquors, brewed or diſtilled from 
rice, beſides a water diſtilled from their calambac. 
Their treats to their viſitors are uſually the betel, a 
_ Miſh of tea, and ſome tobacco; to which thoſe of 
the better ſort add perfumes. ; ” 

| The literati here never cut their nails or beards, 
and affect ro wear high caps, in the ſhape of a mi- 
tre. Their chief ſtudy is aſtronomy, or rather 
aſtrology, and that merely for the ſake of prying 
into future events: as in the other Indian nations, 
they look upon eclipſes as portending ſome great 
calamity. i 
Their religion is almoſt the ſame with that of 
the Chineſe, and was doubtleſs introduced among 
them whilſt they were under their dominion. The 
chova or king, and his court, the mandarins, and 
the generality of the grandees and literati, follow _ 
the Jet and doctrine of Confucius; while the wr | 

| | : _ 
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of the people follow thoſe of Fo and rien, 
and are wholly given up to the moſt profound ig 


mnorance, and che moſt ſtupid idolatries and. liper- 


Rtitions, The former have neither tetnples, prieſts, 
nor ſettled worſhip ; but the latter have temples, 
and prieſts or bonzes, as in China. They believe in 
the immortality of the ſoul; and its tranſmigration 
from one body to the other; and though they are, 
on that account, very averſe to killing or hunting 
any living creatures, like the generality of the In- 
dians, they make no ſcruple to offer great numbers 
of hogs in ſacrifice to their idols. I hey have like- 
wiſe a e 4 that ſome of che ſouls of men, not 

ing permitted to paſs into other bodies, in time 
degenerate into evil ſpiriss ; and devils. 


Ihe government here is — 


the king having an abſolute power over the lives 
and 5 Eans of his ſuhjects, to make or abrogate 


Jaws, to make peace or war, and to diſpoſe df all 


dignities and offices, both civil and military, in the 
ET without conſulting any of his miniſtets. 
e governs his Provinces, +4 his, mandarivs ; and 


The Hol of Cochin-Chioa art very mund 
opulent, having ſeveral princes tributary to them; 
particularly, thofſe of Thiem, Cambodia, and 
Chiampa. He has vaſt quantities of odoriferous 
wood of various kinds, of gold duſt, and all the 


| Elephants teeth, which he ſells to the foreign 


trader Ss 


* 
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traders. He claims one third of all the rice of his 


kingdom, and. the governors of the provinces, are 
allowed a ninth part of all the reſt. Some pro— 


vinces, inſtead of rice, furniſh him with a certain 
number of horſes, ſlaves, odoriferous woods, and 

other products of their land. Over and ths 
theſe —— tributes, evety man, from the age of 


eighteen to ſixty, is obliged to pay him ſix * : 


and to work for him eight months a year. More» 
over, he is heir to all the princes and nobles of his 


kingdom; and at their death takes poſſeſſion.of 


all their land, leaving only their effects to be diſtri- 
buted among their childten. If to all theſe we 
add the preſents he receives from the mandarins, 


and other officers, with the impoſts laid on — 
traders, we may be able to form ſome groſs eſti i 


mate of his immenſe yearly revenue. 
His ſtanding land forces amount to about chirt 

thouſand, and his naval to upwards of one hundred 

allies: his ſecond. ſon has the command of the 
— and his eldeſt of the latter The common 
pay of the ſoldiers and ſailors is about ſix ſhillings 
in money, a buſhel of nice, and a certain quantity 
of fiſh, per month; which, together with their 
cloaching and accoutrements, is paid them regu- 
larly by the king. Their dreſs. makes a very gal- 


— appearance at their reviews; 3 and, againſt. an E 


ngagement, every common. ſoldier is cloathed in 
„yellow, ot green ſattin, according to the co- 

bows of his regiment. The guards belonging to 
the king, and the princes of the blood, appear in 


velvet of divers colours, with their arms glittering 


with ſilver and gold; and the generals, and other 
officers, are, at ſuch times, allowed to have their 


cloaths embroidered with the ſame, more or leſs 


richly, accordiog to their rank. Nothing can ex- 


ceed the beauty of their gallies; being all varniſn- 


n and gilt, and echerwith ETA ths with fails 


and "Ba Ec. 
7 * 
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and maſts, after the Indian manner. The outſide 
is varniſhed with black, the inſide with red, and 
. the oars are commonly gilt. Their arms are a 
' muſter, a dagger, a bow, and arrows. They all 
wear the fame garb, and of the ſame colour, viz, 
white ſilk trowſers, and hair caps. Neither the ar- 
my or navy are furniſhed with either powder or 
ball; but only with materials for making them, 
which they muſt afterwards fabricate for them 
| felyes. When any of them are found guilty of re- 
' * wvolring, or any other treaſonable crime, they are 
condemned to be tied naked to a poſt, at the head 
of all the forces, and every ſoldier is obliged to 
come and cut off a piece of his fleſh, as long as he 
hath any left. Notwithſtanding all this order and 
diſcipline, we muſt not ſuppoſe that they are ſuch 
adepts in war, or engage their enemies, whether in 
 #@ ſiege or battle, with that conduct and regularity 
that the Europeans do. Pitched battles are ſeldom 
or never heard of in this part of the world ; their 
fighting being little elſe than looſe ſkirmiſhes, or 
__ © haſty encounters, between oppoſite parties, one of 
which commonly betakes itſelf to flight after the 
firſt onſet. e *# XK; 
All che officers here, both military and civil, or 
at leaſt the far greater part of them, are eunuchs, 
as they are in moſt other Indian ſtates, and upon 
the ſame political account; namely, that they, 
having no children, the king may inherit their ef- 
fects, as well as their landc. 
There are no leſs, it is ſaid, than ſixty good har- 
bours in this kingdom, which occaſion the inhabi- 
tants to apply themſelves much to trade and navi- 
gation : that of Faifo is one of the moſt conſi- 
derable. This city is inhabited by Chineſe and 
Japaneſe, who carry on a free trade, under the pro- 
tection of the prince. It is defended by a fortreſs, 
and ſituated on a navigable river, a little above its 
mouth. The capital, where the king uſual] 2 
. | ; | 'v 883 
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. fades, is called Kehue. Along the coaſt of Cochin - 
China area great number of ſmall iſſands, to which 
the natives give the name of Pullos. They are. 
' ſurrounded with ſuch a number of ſhallows, rocks, 
and ſhelves, that ſhipwrecks are very frequent: 
among the. © 320; 


The Kinepom of TONQUIN or TONG-KING. 


This is the laſt country in the farther penin- 
ſula of India which remains to be treated of. 
It is. tributary. to the Chineſe monarchs, as well 
as Cochin-China, and is commonly called Tun-, 
kin, Tunquin, or Tonquin, by the Europeans. 
It is bounded on the north and eaſt by, the. 
Chineſe provinces of Quangſi and Yun-naniz on 
the weſt by the two ſmall kingdoms: of Law- 
chiva, which divide it from that of Siam on the: 
ſouth ; and on the ſouth-eaſt by Cochin-China,: 
and the gulph of its name, called alſo the Gulph of- 
Tonquin, becauſe it lies between them both. Ac- 
cording to the lateſt accounts, it is ſuppoſed: to 
ſtretch about three hundred and. ſeventy miles in 
length, and two hundred and forty where broadeſt. 
The gulph, which bounds a part of this kingdom. 
is of great extent, containing a number of ſmall. 
iſlands, and receiving into it two large rivers, be- 
ſides leſſer ſtreams, 5 %% „„ Tod gt a | 
The climate of Tonquin, though it be juſt under 
the tropic, is reckoned ſo mild and temperate that. 
the whole year appears like a continual ſpring, - 
without any other material change than that of 
rain and ſunſhine, wet and dry ſeaſon. They have 
likewiſe only two winds that blow for a continuance, 
viz, the north and the ſouth, which commonly blow 
ſix months alternately ; the former from June or 
uly to January, and the latter from January to 
July. But the moſt agreeable ſeaſon ot the whole 
year begins about September, and ends in March; 
N . 5 during 
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during which the north wind blows almoſt without 
intermiſſion, and renders the climate both healthy 
and temperate, yet without producing either ice or 
ſnow. The rainy ſeaſon, which is the moſt unhealthy 
part of the whole year, ſeldom begins before the 
month of April, and laſts only till Auguſt. It is 


during this ſeaſon, however, that the trees are co- 


vered with fruit and verdute, and the plains with 
plenty of rice, and variety of other products. The 
ſoil of Tonquin hath been gradually formed by the 
mud, which the rivers leave behind, and which 
makes the land exceeding fruitful, as far as the in- 
undations extend. All the er ee are 
dried up, and burnt by the ſun, ſoon after the rain 
is over; and though ſome of their lands are natu- 
rally fruitful, yet they are ſo ſubject to drought, in · 
ſects, and other inconveniencies, that they ate ſome- 
times deprived of their harveſt in the uplands ſeve- 
ral years together; and ſuch years are generally 
ſacceedef by peſtilential.'diftempers: Upon the 
land which the inundation does not reach, they 
ſometimes ſow wheat, and water it, like a garden, 
by little canals, cut through the fields. The moun- 

tains of Tonquin are covered with vaſt foreſts of 
various trees, and filled with elephants, deer, ti- 
gers, and other wild beaſts. The products, in ge- 
neral, are much the ſame with thoſe of China, and 
other parts of India; but the greateſt part of their 
fruit · trees are ſaid to exceed thoſe of all the reſt of 
Aſia in flavour, beauty, and the excellency of their 
fruit, but eſpeeially the palm and orangeꝰ tree, of the 
large kind; but thoſe of the ſmall kind, as well as 
their citrons, ate-reckohed unwholefome, eſpecially 
the latter, the juice of which, in ſome cafes, is 
_ uſed” inftead' of aquafortis, for dying of calicoes. 

The gardens here are well furniſhed with potatoes, 
yams, onions, &c. and their orchards with plan- 
tains, bananas,” mangos, limes, cocoa-nuts, pine- 
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apples, and other ſuch fruits. The betel, in ſuch 
vogue all over India, in the leaf of which a ſlice of 
areck-nut being wrapped up, is chewed with fo, 
much delight, is found here in great plenty; as is 
alſo the tree that yields their fine varniſh or japan. 
The elephants of this country are reckoned the 
largeſt and nimbleſt in all Aſia; There is a great 
plenty and. variety of fowls here, both wild and 
tame, with a ſtrange kind of mice, the hunting of 
which yields a pleaſant diverſion to the inhabitants, 
and their fleſh a dainty diſh, They are about, the 
bigneſs of a pullet, and have wings a foot and a half. 
long, and commonly make their neſts on filbert, 
piftachip, and other nut-trees, whoſe. fruit is their 
chief fare, and gives their fleſh a fine reliſh. It is 
not the cats that make war againſt them here, but 
a particular breed of ſmall dogs, and which. drive 
them W the next tree they, meet with, which. they 
climb with great fwiftied. and, faſtening their 
chaws on the branches, hang all day, long upon 
them, with their heads downwards: they have . 
moreover ſeven claws. on each wing, by which "ll 
they cling ſo faſt, that when ſhot, dead, they conti: | 
nue ſtill 155 10 the bough. Theſe creatures are 
preferred to any fowl, even by the Portugueſe, _ 
With, reſpect to diet, the natives eat very: ſpas. 
ring. fleſh, contepting themſelves with their _ 
| bailed rice, herbs, ropts, dried fiſh, and pickled, 4 
5 , except. on ſolemn occaſions, as feſtivals, 
eddings, buriale, or anniverſaries, when they com- 
monly indulge themfelves, as far as their circum- - | | 
ſtances will allow, in great variety of fleſh. and 1 
fowl; among which buffaloes, horſes, goats, dogs, 1 
rabbits, rats, locuſts, geeſe, ducks, wild and tame, | 
frogs, tortoiſes, crabs, and. other fiſh, ſmall and 
great, make up the moſt conſiderable part of the 
feaſt; and fruit, in great plenty and variety, the - 
concluſion of it. They are likewiſe fond of pork, 
. I cur 
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cut into ſlices and roaſted altogether; but often 
chuſe to eat it raw, only minced and ſeaſoned, 
much after the ſame manner as our ſauſages are. 
They ſinge their oxen, as we do our hogs; and 
eſteem a raw beef ſtake, ſoaked three or four hours 
in vinegar, a dainty morſel. If an elephant die a 
natural death, the fleſh of it is commonly given to 
the poor, except the ſnout or proboſcis, which is 
eſteemed a piece fit to be preſented to ſome great 
perſon. Among a variety of ſauces which they uſe 
with their meat, one of the moſt common and ad- 
mired is the ballachawn, which is made of fiſh, 
ſhrimps, prawns, 8c, ſoaked in ſalt- water, until re- 
duced to a pulp. The liquor, which is afterwards 
drawn from it, is called newchmum, and both 
theſe are uſed as a ſauce by natives and Europeans 
and even the poor people will mix the ballachawn 
with their boiled rice to give it a haut gout, rank 
and diſagreeable enough to thoſe who are not ac- 
cuſtomed to it, but which becomes pleaſant by uſe: 
Whatever is brought to their tables is dreſſed and 
| ſerved with the greateſt niceneſs : even their ta- 
bles and veſſels, as well as victuals, are perfumed. 
They uſe neither knives, forks, nor table-linen, 
but eat after the Chineſe manner, each perſon at a 
ſeparate table, and handle their ſticks with the ſame 
dexterity ; but obſerve, eſpecially among the bet- 
ter ſort, a great decorum and profound ſilence all 
the time; inſomuch that it is looked upon as an af- 
front, or at leaſt a breach of good manners, to 
ſpeak a word until the repaſt is over. Their euſ- 
tom is to eat four times a day, as every where elſe 
in India. V 
They have two kinds of tea Here; one, which is 
called chia · bang or chaw- bang, and is their com- 
mon drink, is a decoction of the leaves, and the 
other, which is called chaw-way, and E (0 
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of — than the former, of the flowers of a certain 
plant. | A oh . 
The Tonquineſe are generally of a tawny colour, 
yet not ſo deep as moſt other Indians. Their faces 
are oval, and moſtly flattiſh, yet graceful, Their 
hair is black, long, and lank; and they affect, both 
men and women, to have their teeth as black as 
; Foſlible, that they may not reſemble the elephant's 
and dog's in whiteneſs, which they look upon as the- 
_ greateſt deformity. | | 
The principal manufacture of Tonquin is that of 
filks, ſuch as pelongs, ſooſees, hawkins, peniaſcoes, 
and gauze: the 3 and gauze are ſometimes 
plain, and ſometimes flowered. They make alſo ſeve- 
ral other ſorts of ſilks; but. theſe are chiefly bought 
up by the Engliſh and Dutch. The lacquered 
ware is another manufacture in this kingdom, and 
eſteemed the beſt in the world, next to that of 
China and Japan; and the difference between the 
one and the other, is not ſo much in the paint and 
varniſh as in the wood, which is muck better in 
Japan than here. 5 . 
The lacquer-houſes are looked upon to be very 
unwholeſome, from a poiſonous quality which is 
ſaid to be in the lacquer, making the workmen 
break out in great blotches and boils. From this 
country are brought lignum aloes, turpentine, 
muſk, rhubarb, and ſeveral other drugs. 
Though Tonquin is full of ſilk, they ſeldom ap - 
ply themſelves to work it, until the ſhipping ar- 
rives; the people being ſo miſerably poor, by rea- 
ſon of their lazineſs, their itch for gaming, and the 
oppreſſion of the great lords, to whom the lands 
belong, and whoſe vaſſals they are; that they have 


_— 


not money enough to purchaſe materials; and 


therefore foreign merchants are obliged to advance 
them money, and wait ſeveral» months, until their 
goods are wrought, So great, it is ſaid, is the itch 

Vor, VII. S&T - n of: 
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of gaming among all ranks, that when once mo- 
ney, goods, and their very cloaths are loſt, they 
will ſtake even their wives and children. 

All here, except the king, literati, and grandees, 
who wear a kind of ſandals, go bare foot; though 
one would be apt to wonder, eſpecially as the coun- 
try is ſomewhat ſandy, how they could endure the 
exceſſive heat of the ground: but we ſhall ſee, in 
the ſequel, in many kingdoms under a hotter ſun, 
and in more rocky countries, as in the empire of 
Abyſſinia, Lower Ethiopia, and other parts of Afri- 
ca, the very ſame cuſtom 1s obſerved, without the 
leaſt inconvenience to the natives, though very 
painful to ſtrangers, not uſed to it. het 
- © Tonquip had been heretofore ſubject to the vaſt. 
empire of China, when a famous robber, named 
Din, put himſelf at the head of a body of men of 
his own profeſſion, whom he inſpired with the reſo- 
lution of taking up arms and throwing off the 

yoke of ſervitude. He ſucceeded ; and thoſe whom 

he had engaged in the revolt, out of gratitude, 

. * Placed the crown upon his head. This revolution, 
which the Tonquinefe had flattered themſelves 
would have been productive of happineſs and tran- 
quillity, proved a ſource of the moſt cruel inteſtine 
wars, ſtill more pernicious than their former ſub- 
jection to the Chineſe emperors, For ſeveral cen- 
turies after their revolt, they were almoſt continu- 
ally in arms, in ſupport of the different factions 
. which ambition and jealouſy had raiſed up among 
them; and the families on the throne have been 

already fix times changed. I he iſſue of the laſt ci- 

vil war was a treaty, by which the competitor of 
king Le, leſs deſirous of the title of ſovereign than 
of real power and authority, left him all the exter- 
nal ſplendor of a monarch, on condition that he 
- ſhould. have the 2:-Molute command of the armies, 

- with the greateſt part of the revenues of the king- 
tas 2 | dom z 
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dom; and that his deſcendants ſhould ſucceed to the 


ſame privileges. By virtue of this agreement, there 
are two ſorts of kings : he who receives all the ho- 
nours of royalty is called the Bua, and the Chouah 
has all its adyantages. The bua, ſenſible of the di- 
minution of his power, is ſeldom ſeen out of his 
palace. He 1s taken up almoſt every day in giving 
audience to his ſubjects, hearing their complaints, 
and determining their private differences, which 
is the utmoſt extent of bis power; for he can ſet 

forth no act or edi, without the conſent off the 
chouah. The princes, his ſons, partake of his ſer- _ 
vitude : they never go out of the palace but four 


times a-year, and that only ſix days a time; and 


then they are attended by officers, whom the chouah 
appoints for them. In the firſt of thoſe ſix days of 
liberty they viſit the temples, the twofollowing they 
take the diverſion of hunting, and during the three 
laſt they ſail upon the river, in gallies magnificent- 
ly adorned, The right of primogeniture does not 
_ regulate the ſucceſſion to the crown; the will of 
the father decides it in favour of him whom he loves 
or eſteems moſt. As ſoon as he is declared, the 
chouah, followed by his principal officers, the coun- 
ſellors of ſtate, and the eunuchs, do him homage, 
and take an oath to place him on the throne after 
his father's death. . r 
The pomp and magnificence of the ceremonies 

obſerved at the king's funeral are very extraordina- 
ry. During the ſixcy-five days that follow his de- 
ceaſe he is ſerved as if ſtill alive, and proviſions are 
diſtributed among the bonzes and poor. The 
whole nation puts on mourning, and every one 
wears it according to his rank; the mandarins for 
three years, the king's houſhold nine months, the 
nobleſſe ſix, and the people three. During theſe 
three years no rejoicings ate allowed, except at the 
coronation of the A prince, The cuſtom 

| 2 is 
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is to carry the body of the dead king into the deſerts 
lying beyond Bodego, which ſtands two days jour- 
ney from Keco, ths capital of the kingdom; but 
as the king and all the court go thither on foot, it 
takes them up fifteen or ſixteen days. All the road 
is covered with ſtuff of a violet colour, and at every 
quarter of a league there are places for refreſhment, 
. The chouah takes care alſo that there ſhall be lodg- 
ings for every day. In the midſt of an immenſe 
and magnificent retinue oſ officers, horſes, and ele- 
phants, is the chariot which carries the king's cof- 
"fan, drawn by eight horſes, trained for that purpoſe. 
After the-corpſe comes to Bodego, it 1s put into a 
galley, and attended only by the fix principal eu- 
nuchs of the court, who inter it in a remote place, 
after having bound themſelves by oath never to re- 
veal it. This ſecrecy is perhaps an article of reli- 
gion, or a precaution, to prevent the treaſures that 
are buried with him from being carried off, which 
they imagine he may have occaſion for in the other 
world. It is ſaid that the princes and princeſſes or- 
der themſelves to be buried near him, out of a mo- 
tive of gratitude, and that they may continue to 
render him their ſervices. | 
| After this funeral ceremony comes on the coro- 
nation of the new king, which diffuſes pleaſures and 
diverſions over the city of Keco, and the country 
about. He is carried upon an elephant into the 
great court of the palace, which is covered with 
rich tapeſtries in form of a tent; and there he re- 
deives the oath of fidelity from the great men of 
the kingdom, to whom he makes a preſent of ſeve- 
ral cakes of gold, and ſmall bars of ſilver, the 
only money uſed in this kingdom. Afterwards a 
large camp is erected, in the midſt of a vaſt plain, 
Along the river Chale. The king goes thither, with 
all the officers of his houſhold, and a great ue of 
the army; and there receives the oaths of the de- 


puties 
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deputies of his kingdom, and of the people. One 
half of the month paſſes away in rejoicings; every 
day is diſtinguiſhed by the diverſity of feſtivals, 
and the generoſity of the prince: even the dark- 
neſs of the night does not put a ſtop to them; for 

then the amuſements of various ſcenes of fireworks 
charm the ſenſes, which are ſaid to be infinitely 
finer and more curious than thoſe we have in Eu- 
cope. a | 1 
This particular ſpecies of ingenuity, as well as 
many others, are a conſequence. of the emulation 
which the kings of Tonquin, like thoſe of China, 
have encouraged among their ſubjects. With a 
view to improve the arts and ſciences, nobility, 
with ſuitable revenues, is the reward of thoſe who 
excel in the Faw lod of the laws, mathematics, 
aſtronomy, and natural philoſophy. Several days 
ia the year are ſet apart for the examination of thoſe 
who preſent themſelves, and ſometimes there are 
near three thouſand candidates. The king honours 
this ceremony with his preſence: he Ln Jn nobi- 
lity on thoſe who have given ſatisſaction to the 
eſtions of the mandarins: he orders a robe of 
violet · ſattin to be given them; and appoints the 
cities and vill which are to produce the reve- 
- nues he as pleaſed to aſſign them 
All the ftudy of the phyſicians here is to know 
the virtues of ſimples, and to apply them for the 
cure of different diſtempers: they pretend to infal- 


üble remedies for ſeveral diſeaſes, thought to be in- 


_ curable in Europe: they make uſe of tea, which 
is brought from China and Japan, for pains in the 
head, the ſtone, and cholic. 

The language of the Tonquineſe, like the yulgar 
Chineſe or Fokyan dialect, conſiſts of a vaſt multi- 
tude. of monoſyllables, whoſe ſignifications are di- 


| ſtinguiſhed by the various tones or accents with . . 


Which they are 1 They write not E 
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in the ſame manner, viz. by columns, but with the 
ſame inſtruments, and with paper made of ſilk or 
the barks of trees, as in China: their characters al- 
ſo ſeem to be the ſame. | 4 hoy 
The Tonquineſe are very ready and expert in 
mechanic arts, eſpecially in the ſilk and cotton ma- 
nufactures, and japanning. They have alſo ac- 
quired ſome ſkill in working metals; and can even 
caſt guns and other artillery, fabricate fire and 
other arms, with variety of other ingenious tools 
and utenſils of metal. Apt 

The trade of this country is carried on almoſt 
entirely in foreign bottoms. © The commodities 
exported from hence, beſides thoſe mentioned 
above, are ſaltpetre, ſulphur, brogd-cloths and 
other woollen ſtuffs, ſpices, lead, guns, and 
caſh, We do not find that they have any coin 
of their own, but make uſe of that which is 
brought hither by ſtrangers, together with the ſmall 
copper coin which they have from China, The 
Dutch merchants contract for temporary wives 
here, whom they make their factors, to buy u 
ſilk and other goods in their. abſence, and employ 
the poor manufacturers, when they work cheapeſt. 
Many of the Dutch raiſe eſtates by the traffic of 
their female factors, who are obſerved to be very 
faithful, and are allowed ſuch profits that they raiſe 
fortunes themſelves, and become matches for the 


: 


greateſt lords in the country, when their Dutch huſ- 
Blinds have left off trading thither. | 

The mandarins and officers of ſtate in the court 
of Tonquin are generally eunuchs, who keep, hows 
ever, 7 numbers of young girls to play with, 
and will er recommend them to the Euro- 

ans who trade thither, in hopes of having chil- 
Z % En ortra 

The people of Tonquin are Pagans, and, among 
other animals, worſhip the elephant and horſe; 
ang no people are more ſuperſtitious. They are 


great 
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great pretenders to aſtrology and the black art, 
and obſervers of times and ſeaſons, of lucky and 


unlucky days, as they give a name to every hour 


of the day; calling one the Lion, another the Ti- 
ger, the third a Horſe, &c. and the beaſt which de- 


nominates the hour any perſon happens to be born 
in is always avoided, under an apprehenſion that 


that beaſt will ſome time prove fatal to them. 
The meeting a woman alſo, in their firſt going out 


in a morning, is reckoned ominous: they will re- 


turn back on ſuch an occaſion, and not ſtir out for 


ſeveral hours. 


They are extremely ſollicitous to procure to them- . 


ſelves, whether poor or rich, the beſt coffins that 


their circumſtances will allow ; and will, at any; 
rate, make uſe of them, ten, twenty, or more years 
before-hand, and preſerve them in their houſes, as . 
the moſt valuable part of their furniture. A corpſe. 


1s commonly attired with the beſt garments the 
| perſon wore when alive: that of a man has ſeven, 
and that of a woman nine, ſuits of them, upon one 
another. They put ſome ſmall pieces of gold or 


ſilyer, or even ſome ſmall pearls or pearl ſeed, in 
the mouths of the rich; and in thoſe of the poorer 


ſort, bits of copper, braſs, bugles, or other trinkets, 
which they think will be of ſervice to them in the 

other world, and e them troubling the living 
with their complaints. It is likewiſe, with the 


ſame view, that they have ſtated times to viſit their 


graves, and offer variety of victuals, perfumes, 


pieces of gilt paper, and other ſuch preſents, of 
which the ſouls, they think, come and take as 


much as they want. 


At all kinds of public feſtivals, which are fre- 
quent end in this kingdom, the nobles are very 
fighting, a diverſion much in vogue 


fond of coc i 
at court, in which they commonly bet very high; 
and great ſums are won and loſt. i » N | 
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According to the accounts of the popiſh miſ- 
ſionaries, they had made no fewer than eighty thou- 
ſand converts in this kingdom, from the year 1620 
to 1639. This ſurprizing ſucceſs proved at length 
their ruin; for, after ſeveral dreadful perſecutions, 
an edict was at laſt iſſued by the king and council, 
anno 1721; by which the Chriſtian religion was ut- 
terly proſcribed ; the miſſionaries, with' their cate» 
chiſts and the moſt conſiderable of their converts, 
impriſoned and put to ſundry tortures, and even 
death ; others condemned to attend the elephants, 
a ſlavery worſe than that of the gallies; their 
churches were all demoliſhed, or turned to profane 
uſes} the profeſſion of Chriſtianity was forbidden, 
under the ſevereſt penalties; and all the frontiers 
and avenues ordered to be diligently guarded by the 
ſoldiery, to prevent any more European preachers 
from ever entering the Tonquineſe dominions. 
All which was ſo punctually executed, and ſuch 
care hath been ſince taken to examine all ſtran- 
gers, and ſeize on all ſuſpicious perſons, and to 

convey them under a ſtrong guard to the manda-' 
rins of the provinces, and thence to the court, that 
no Jeſuit. or other miſſionary can attempt, under 
any diſguiſe or pretence, to get admittance into the 
kingdom. | FF 
Among the laws of this country, there is one in 
xrticular that is very laudable, and deſerves to be 
mentioned; namely, that which forbids, under ſes 
| yere penalties, the expoſing or drowning of their in · 
fants, an inhuman cuſtom, which has been prattiſed 


_ . - with impunity in China from time immemorial. 


Every ſubje& in Tonquin, befiles the grandees 
and literati, above the age of eighteen, is abliged 
to pay the chovalt a kind of land-tax, greater or 
. lefs, according to his circumſtances, "ag the ferti- 
lity of his lands. Over and above this they are 
bound to an yearly ſervice, which conſiſts in mend- 
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ing the highways, repairing the ramparts of towns 
and fortreſſes, © the royal palares, and other public 
ſtructures; even tradeſmen and artificers are obliged 
to Wong ele Rare in Yu ſervice, which legs fix... 
months in the year, either in perſon, or hiring a 
ſubſtitute, and all without 3 ſalary hy . 
bare maintenance, and ſometimes even without 
that it being in the chouah's option either to 
grant or refuſe. it to them. Free 
The kingdom of Tonquin. is divided into eight 
provinces,” or chief cantons, watered. by ſeveral, 
rivers, of which the principal is called Song-koy. 
Of the towns the moſt conſiderable. are, Cachao, 
Chaco, Chico or Keco, Domea, and Heau, Cachao, 
the capital, and reſidence of the chouah, ſtands in the 
heart of the Kingdom, on the river Song-koy, un- 
der the 2oth degree of north latitude, at about 
cighty Jeagurs diſtance from the ſea. The town. 
is large an „ but, except the palace royal 
and the arſenal, hath little worth notice. The 
former is more a vaſt, than a ſuperb ſtructure z 
but the arſenal is a large and noble building, and 
well furniſhed with warlike ſtores and artillery. The 
houſe belonging to the Engliſh is ſituated on the 
north- ſide of the city, fronting the river. It is a 
handſome, low built houſe, with a ſpacious dining- 
room in the centre, and on each fide are the apart- 


ments of the merchants, factors, and ſervants, At 


each end of the building are ſmaller houſes for 
other uſes, as ſtore-houſes, kitchen, &c. Adjoin- 
ing to it, on the ſouth ſide, is the Daniſh factory, 
which is neither ſo large nor ſo handſome, Ps: 
Domea is a large ſcattered town, or rather vil- 
lage, ſituated on the right ſhore of the river of its 
name, which is a-branch of the Song-koy, not far 
trom its mouth. At the farther end of the Gulph 
of Tonquin there is a number of iſlands, the moſt 
conſiderable of which is that called by the Dutch, 


The i 
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The Ifle of Robbers, where the Tonquineſe have 
ſettled a cuſtom- houſe, which brings in about a 
million of rix-dollars. 3 

A conſiderable variation is obſerved in the tides 
on the Tonquineſe coaſts from thoſe of Europe, the 
former ebbing and flowing but once in twenty- four 
hours. During two of the moon's quarters, the 
tide may be perceived to riſe for the ſpace of twelve 
hours, but can hardly be obſerved during the other 
two quarters. In the ſpring-tides, which laſt four- 
teen days, the waters begin to riſe at the riſing of 
the moon; whereas, in the low-tides, which con- 
tinue the ſame number of days, the tide begins 

not till that planet has got below the horizon. 
Whilſt it is paſſing through the fix northern ſigns, 
the tides are obſerved to vary very much, and to 
rite ſometimes very high, and ſometimes to be very 
low; but when it has got once into the ſouthern 
part of the zodiac, they are found to be more even 
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and regular. 
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Srruariox, Exrzur, BouxpARIES, &c. 


INDOS TAN, or the empire of the 
Great Mogul, or Mogol, is bounded on 
the north by Great and Little Tibet; on the eaſt 
by Tibet, and the Farther Peninſula of the Indies; 
on the ſouth by the Hither Peninſula, part of the 
Indian Sea, and Bay of Bengal; and on the weſt 
by Perſia. It is ſituated between the 84th and 
102d degrees of longitude, and between the 2 iſt 
and 36th degrees of latitude; being in length 
about one thouſand two hundred and four miles, 

and in breadth nine hundred and ſixty, though in 
ſome parts not near ſo much. 110, nei 
Towards the north Hindoſtan is very cold and 
barren, but towards the ſouth very hot and fertile 
in corn, rice, fruits, and other vegetables. The 
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northern provinces are very mountainous and 
ſandy, while the ſouthern are, for the moſt part, a 
very level country, and well watered with ſeveral 
5 vers. 8 F 
| + The moſtremarkable mountains are thoſe which 
3 ſurround it on three ſides. Thoſe on the weſt, ſe- 
| | parating it from Perſia, called, in general, Soley- 
B# man Küh, or the mountains of Soleyman, are of 
= a vaſt height, as well as breadth, and are only 
E in certain places, through which roads 
ave begn made for the ſake of commerce. The 
chieß are thoſe which lead to Kabul, Gazna, and 
® Kandahar. This great chain of mountains 1s in- 
| . © habited by different nations, the principal of whom 
are the Afghans, or Patans, and the Baluches, who 
have extended themſelves on the ſide of India, as 
well as Perſia. - The mountains on the north are 
called Nagrakut, Hima, or Mis Täg, which has 
an affinity with lmaiis, and by other names, which 
are given alſo in common to the mountains on each 
| ſide, ſeparating Hindoltar from Tibet. : The very 
proſpect of theſe mountains is frightful, being no- 
thing but hidedus precipices, perpetually cbvered 
with. ſaom, aud hot to be crofled without the greateſt 
danger and diffcu ltr don 
The moſt le rivers; of Hiadaſtan are 
8 the Indus and Ganges. The: former is: called by 
| the Orientals Send, Sind) or Sindi. It riſes in the 
lam whente, after à long courſe. firſt to the ſouth 
and then to tlie ſouth· wat. ir falls into the Perfian 
_ ſea; below Lowre Bander, by ſe veral mouths, In its 
| _ courſe receives ſeveradorher large rivers, as the 
Niläh, Jamal, Behat, 'and:Lakkas 5 | 
The Ganges, called in the Indies Ganga, riſes 
 —mithekingdom of Tibet: entering Hindoſtan about 


the zoth dogrer of latitude, it runs firſt ſouth · eaſt- 
— by the cities of Bekaner, Minapor, — 


HIN DOS TAN. ee 


Benares, and Patna, to Rajah Mahl, where it di- 
vides into two branches, The eaſtern having 
paſſed by Dikka, the capital of Bengal, enters the 
Gulph of that name about Chatigan. The weſtern 
deſcending by Koſſum-Bazar, and Hughley, falls 
_ the Gulph below Shandernagor, towards 
Finn: HS ect 
Many of the Jews and antient Chriſtians be- 
lieved this river td be the Piſon, one of the four 
mentioned in ſcripture, as the boundaries of the 
terreſtrial Paradiſe. The Indians retain the greateſt 
\reverence for its waters, going in crouds from the 
remoteſt parts of the country to waſh in them, from 
a perſuaſion that they deface all the ſpots of ſin. 
The reaſon of this is, becauſe they imagine this 


river does not takes its ſource from the boſom 


of the earth, but deſcends from heaven into the 
Paradiſe of Devendre, andi from thence into Hin- 
doſtan. Nothing is more childiſh than the fa- 
bles of the bramins on this ſubject, yet the peo-— 


ple ſwallow them all. The mogul, and prince of 


Golconda, drink no other water than that of the 
Ganges : foreigners, on the contrary, pretend, that 
it is very unwholeſome, and that it cannot be ſafely 
drank, till it is firſt boiled. There are 3 
number of ſuperb pagodas on the banks of the 
Ganges, which are immenſely rich. At certain 
feſtivals, there has been ſometimes a concourſe of 
one hundred thouſand people who came to bathe + 
in it. But what principally diſtinguiſhes this river, 
beſides its greatneſs and rapidity, is the gold it 
brings down in its ſands, and throws on its banks, 
and the precious ſtones and pearls it produces, not 
only in itſelf, but in the Gulph of ' Bengal, into 
which it diſcharges its waters, and which abound 
therewith, The Chun or Jemma, the Guderaſu, 
the Perfilis, Lakia, and ſeveral other rivers, dif- 
charge themſelves into it during its courſe. T% | 
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The weather and ſeaſons are, for the general, 
regular in this ſpacious country; the winds 
blowing conſtantly, for ſix months, from the ſouth, 


and ſix from the north, with very little variation. 
The months of April, May, and the beginning of 
June, till the rains fall, are ſo extremely hot, that 
the reflexion from the ground is apt to bliſter one's 
face; and, but for the breeze, or ſmall gale of 


wind, which blows every day, there would be no 


living in that country for people bred in northern 
climates z for, excepting in the rainy ſeaſon, the 
coldeſt day is hotter there at noon, than the hotteſt 


day in England: however, very ſurpriſing changes 


of heat and cold ſometimes happen within a fe 
hours; ſo that a ſtifling hot day is ſucceeded by a 
night cold enough to produce a thin ice on the 
water; and that night by a noon as ſcorching as 
the preceding. Sometimes in the dry ſeaſon, be- 
fore the rains, the winds blow with ſuch extreme 


violence, that they carry vaſt quantities of duſt and 
and into the air, which appear black, like clouds 


charged with rain; but fall down in dry ſhowers, 
filling the eyes, ears, and noſtrils of thoſe among 
whom they . deſcend, and penetrate every cheſt, 


cabinet, or cupboard, in the houſes or tents, | by 


the keyhole or crevices. Ye In 

From Surat to Agra, and beyond, it ſeldom or 
never rains, excepting in one ſeaſon of the year z 
that is, from the middle of June to the middle of 
September. They. generally begin and end with 
moſt furious ſtorms of thunder and lightning. 
During . theſe three months it rains uſually every 
day, and ſometimes for a week together without 
intermiſſion: by this means the land is enriched, 
like Egypt by the Nile. Although the land looks 
before like the barren ſands of the Arabian deſerts z 
yet, ina few days after thoſe ſhowers begin to fall, 
the ſurface appears covered with verdure, Whew 
| by, a 7 . N t 
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the rainy ſeaſon is over, the ſky becomes perfectly 
ſerene again, and-ſcarce one cloud appears all the 
nine months : however after, a refreſhing dew falls 
every night, during that dry ihterval, which cools. 
the air, and cheriſhes the earth, 1 WH 
The produce of Hindoſtan is very rich in every 
kind, whether it be foſſil, vegetable, or animal. 
Beſides other precious ſtones found in it, there is a 
diamond mine at the town of Soumelpùr, in Ben- 
gal. Quarries of Theban ſtone are ſo plentiful in 
the mogul's empire, that there are both moſques 
and pagods built entirely of it. Some travellers 
tell us, there are mines of lead, iron, and copper, 
and even ſilver; but thoſe of the laſt, if there be 
any, need not be opened, ſince the bullion of all 
nations is ſunk in this empire, which will take no- 
thing elſe in exchange for her commodities, and 
prohibits the exporting it again. They till the 
ground here with oxen and foot - ploughs, ſowing 
in May and the beginning of June, that all may be 
over before the rains, and reaping in November 
and December, which with them is the moſt tem- 
perate months in the year. The land is no where 
encloſed, excepting a little near towns and villages. 
The graſs is never mowed to make hay, but cut 
off the ground, either green or whithered, as they 
have occaſion to uſe it. Wheat, rice, barley, and 
other grain, grow here in plenty, and are very 
good. The country abounds no leſs in fruits, as 
pomegranates, citrons, dates, grapes, almonds, co- 
coa-nuts, plums, thoſe eſpecially called mirabolans; 
plantanes, which in ſhape reſemble a ſlender cu- 
cumber, and in taſte excel a Norwich pear ; man- 
gos, an excellent fruit, reſembling an apricot, but 
larger; ananas, which are like our pine- apples, 
and in taſte; ſeem a compound of ſtraw-berries, 
claret, roſe- water, and ſugar; lemons and oranges, 
but not ſo good as in other countries; very good 
| | Water- 
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_ water-melons and muſk-melons, and variety of 
pears and apples in the northern parts. 
- Beſides the woods and groves, which. adorn the 
country, you find trees ſcattered over it, but none 
of the kinds known in England. Some bear leaves 
as broad as bucklers, and thoſe of others are ſmall, 
and divided like the leaves of fern : of this kind is 
the tamarind tree, whoſe fruit grows in a cod re- 
ſembling that of beans. That which Europeans 
call the banian, or wax tree, to ſuch a 
height, and fo wide, that ſome hundreds of men 
may ſhade themſelves under it in any ſeaſon, as the 
trees in the ſouthern parts of India never ſhed theit 
leaves: but the valuable; trees are the cotton and 
mulberry, on account of the wealth they bring 
the natives from the manufactures of callicoes and 
filks. There are many other kinds of fruit trees 
ae the country. They ꝑlant abundance of 
ugar-canes here, as well as tobacco; but the lat- 
ter is not ſo rich and ſtrong as that of America, 
for want of knowing how to cure and otder it. 
Hindoſtan affords : alſo plenty of ginger, toge- 
ther with carrots, potatoes, onions, garlick, and 
other roots known to us, beſides ſmall roots afid 
herbs for fallads; but their flowers, though beau- 
- tiful to look at, have no ſcent, excepting roſes, 
and ſome few other kindes. 
There is a great variety of animals in this coun- 
try, both wild and tame; of the former are ele 
phants, rhinoceroſes, lions, tigers, leopards, wolves, 
Jackals, and the like. The jackals dig up and eat 
dead bodies, and make a hideous noiſe in the night. 
The rhinoceros is not common in the mogol's em- 
pire, and has only one horn juſt over the noſe, 
whence it has its name; but elephants are very nume- 
rous, ſome twelve, fourteen, or fifteen feet high. 
They are not without joints, as ſome have fabled, 
for they can lie down, and riſe at pleaſure. "7 
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Walk ſlow, at moſt three miles an hour; are very 
ſure footed, and exceeding. tractable, as well as 
ſenſible. The ſtroke of his trunk, or proboſcis, 
will break the bones of a horſe or camel, and even 
kill him outright. With it the elephant can like- 
wiſe pull up great trees by the roots, and at the 
command of his rider, who ſits on his neck, take 


up dirt, duſt, or kennel water, and daſh in the 
face of any body. | | 


- 


There is plenty of veniſon, and game of ſeveral 
kinds, as red deer, fallow deer, elks, antelopes, kids, 

| hares, and ſuch like. None of theſe are imparked, 
but all in common, and may be any bodies, who 
will be. at the pains to take them. Among the 
wild animals alſo may be reckoned the muſk cat, 


apes, and monkies. The former is about the ſize _— 
of a hare, and the muſk is contained in a kind of 2 
bladder, or purſe, under the belly. The woods * 1 
and groves are full of the latter. | „ 
Hindoſtan affords variety of beaſts for carriage, _ 


as camels, dromedaries, mules, aſſes, horſes, oxen, 
and buffaloes. Moſt of the horſes are white, and 
many curiouſly dappled, pied, and ſpotted all over. 
The fleſh of the oxen is very ſweet and tender. 
Being very tame, many uſe them. as they do horſes 
to ride on. Inſtead of a bit, they put one or two 
ſmall ſtrings through the griſtle of the noſtrils, and 
faſtening the ends to a rope, uſe it inſtead of a 
bridle, which is held up by a bunch of griſly fleſh, 


: which he has on the fore-part of his back. They 
8 ſaddle him as they do a horſe, and, if ſpurred a lit- 
4 tle, will go as fait.” Theſe are generally made uſe. 

" of all over the Indies, and with them only are 

v drawn waggons, . coaches, and chariots. Some of 
: theſe oxen will travel fifteen leagues in a day. They 

% are of twp forts, one fix feet high, which are rare; 

, another called dwarfs, which are only three. In 
1. ſome places, where the roads are ſtony, they ſhoe _ 
y Vol. VII. . their 
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their oxen, when they are to travel far. The buf- 
| falo's ſkin makes excellent buff, and the female 
yields very good milk ; but their fleſh is neither ſo 
| palatable nor wholeſome' as beef. The ſheep of 
Hindoſtan have large heavy tails, and their fleſh is 
very good, but their wool coarſe. 18 
This country is much infeſted with reptiles and 
inſects, ſome of a noxious kind; as ſcorpions, 
ſnakes, and rats; but the lizards, which are of a 
green colour, are not hurtful. The ſting of the 
ſcorpion, which reſembles a crayfiſh, and frequent- 
ly creeps into houſes,” is very painful, and even 
mortal, if the patient has not ſome preſent remedy, 
ſuch as the oil of ſcorpions, — is a ſure and 
ſudden cure. | | 
Snakes and ſerpents, we are told, are ſometimes 
uſed to diſpatch criminals, eſpecially ſuch as have 
been guilty of ſome atrocious crime, that kind of 
death being attended with the moſt grievous 
torture. . | 
I The rats here are very large and bold; they will 
ſometimes attack the fingers, toes, ears, noſes, and 
other parts of the body of thoſe in bed. 
The moſt troubleſome inſects in this hot coun- 
try are flies, muſketoes, and chinches, 'or bugs, 
the firſt by day, and the others in the night, when 
they offend no leſs by their ſtench than their bite. 
Hindoſtan breeds plenty of peacocks, partridges, 
quails, peeſe, ducks, pullets, pigeons, doyes, and 
variety of other good fowls; but there are no ca- 
pons here, beſides the human. There is a ſort of 
hens, whoſe ſkin is perfectly black, but the fleſh 
very white and delicious, and the pigeons are all 
over green. The Indians are very dexterqus at 
_ catching water-fowl; for ſwimming after them, 
with a pot on their head, covered with feathers, they 


pull thoſe they came up with under water by the 


feet. , 
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There are two kinds of bats in this country, one 
like thoſe in Europe, the other of a ſingular make; 
for it has a body as big as that of a duck, with the 
head and ears of a cat, a ſnout like that of a great 
rat, ears pricked up, wings almoſt two feet long, 
and ſeven or eight inches broad, with four legs 12 
arms, terminating in five fingers, much like the 
human, only inſtead of nails they have claws. Theſe 
bats have no tails, but under the wings appear two 
teats, as big as the ends of one's little finger. 
Among the birds which frequent the woods, 
there is a ſpecies leſs than wrens, which delight 
the ear no leſs with the variety of their notes, than 
the eye with their beauty. Their neſts hang like 
purſe nets from ſlender twigs, at the extremity-of 
the boughs, out of the reach of the ſmalleft 
monkies. | | | | 
Not only fleſh but fiſh are very cheap all over 
India, which is owing, in a great meaſure, to the 
Hindiis not eating animal food. Of the rivers, . 
however, many are infeſted with crocodiles. 


The ſeveral forts of InyaBiTaiTs of HinposTAN, 
| their Prxsoxs, Dazss, REL1G1oON, &c. 


Hindpſtan is inhabited by ſeveral different kinds 
of people, as the Hindiis, the Parans or Afghans, 
the Baluchis, the Parſis, and the Mogols or Tar- © 
tars, beſides foreigners, eſpecially Jews and Chri- 
ſtians of various ſets. 5 | 
The Hindùs are the antient inhabitants, and 
though ſubject to the Mogols, are, at leaſt, ſome 
hundreds to one, compared with all the reſt... 
The Parſis are the deſcendants of the antient Per- 
Hans, who worſhipped the fire. Theſe fled from 
India toavoig the perſecution of the Mohammedans, 
and are ſettled on the weſtern Peninſula, chiefly  - 
about Surat. er ja e 
3 „ The. 
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The Patans, or Afghans, for they ſeem to be 
the ſame people under different names, are thoſe 
from whom the Mogols conquered Hindoſtan. 
They are ſtill very numerous, chiefly in the moun- 
tains and north-weſt parts, towards Kabul, Ghazna, 
and Khandahar, from whence, in all probability, 
they originally came. They are a fierce and war- 
like people, and have a great averſion to the Mo- 
guls for having diſpoſſeſſed them of their territories. 
he Baluchis, a barbarous people, and much 


e © rapine, poſſeſs ſeveral parts of Hindo- 


ww * CY 


bs the weſt of the Indus, particularly the pro- 


Juchis, and Mogols, are Mohammedans, and the 
firſt and laſt pretty ſtrict obſervers of the law and 
the rules of juſtice, at leaſt among themſclves. 

It is rare to ſee a crooked or deformed perſon, 
an idiot or natural fool in Hindoſtan. As to the 
complexion of the natives, they are of a deep tawny 
or olive colour; their hair jet black, but not curled. 
They like not people who are very white or fair, 
. . becauſe that is the colour of lepers, who are com- 

mon in thoſe parts. nn wg of 
Moſt of the Mohammedans, except their prieſts 
and antient men, keep their chins conſtantly ſhaven, 

but let the hair on their upper lip grow very long. 
They ſhave their heads ll over, leaving only a 


lock on the crown; by which they expect to be 
_ drawn up to heaven by their prophet Mohammed. 
laſtead of hats or bonnets, they wear a ern of 
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turban, conſiſting of a piece of narrow callico, 
wound ſeveral times about the head. The inhabi- 


tants, in general, are very civil and courteous, as 


well to ſtrangers as one another. They ſalute by 


bowing the head, or their body, laying the right 


hand on their breaſt, and uttering compliments as 


they paſs. The meaner people ſalute their ſupe- | 
riors in a very ſubmiſſive manner, either by put- 


ting their right hand to the ground, and then lay- 
ing it on their head; or elſe by falling on their 
knees, and then bowing their head to the earth. 
In their more familiar ſalutations, they take each 
other by the chin, or beard, and cry Baba, father, 
or By, brother. - {ot ins 

The dreſs of the inhabitants of Hindoſtan is all 


the ſame in great and ſmall, rich and poor, differ- 


ing only in coſt ; for they never alter their faſhions, 
Their upper-coats to the waiſt fit cloſe to their bo- 
dies, whence they. hang looſe a little below their 
knees. Under this out-coat, they uſually wear 
another ſlight one of the ſame cloth, bur ſhorter, 
in the nature of a veſt. Some of the richer ſort in 
the cooler parts of the day, flip on looſe coats over 
the other, made of quilted ſilk, or callico, or elſe 
of Engliſh ſcarlet cloth, for that is the colour they 
moſt affect. Under their coats they wear a ſort of 
trowſers, which fall down to their ancles, and 
ruffle on the ſmall of their legs : for their feet are 
always bare in their ſhoes, but as clean as their 
hands, They have girdles, made of a long piece 


of cloth, which go twice at leaſt about them, the 


ends hanging down. ih OY 

The dreſs of the Mohammedan women. differs 
but little from that of the men, only they bind their 
hair with long fillets, which hang. down behind, 
and wear on their heads mantles or vails of callico; 


All round their ears they wear ſmall pendants made. 


of thin and van pieces of gold or ſilver, braſs or 
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iron, according to the quality of the perſon. The 
lower part of their left noſtril is alſo pierced for 
putting in rings of thoſe metals, at pleaſure ; the 
ends of their gold tings meeting in a pear], drilled 
for that purpoſe. Some of 'the better ſort wear 
great hollow rings of gold enamelled, filver, or 
braſs, upon their wriſts, and the ſmall of their legs, 
two or three on each limb, which makes a tinkling 
r 
The Mohammedans are very temperate in their 
diet. They ſtew all their fleſh, cut into ſlices or 
ſmall pieces, putting to it onions, herbs, roots, 
green ginger, and other ſpices, with ſome butter, 
which makes a meſs exceeding palatable; but their 
common diſh is rice, which they boil, and ſeaſon 
with ginger, pepper, and butter. Sometimes they 
make pillaw, by boiling pieces of yeniſon, mutton, 
or fowls, in their rice. Ton e VEN 
Their butter is very good, being cream-beaten 
to a kind of thick oil; and they have cheeſe, made 
of the milk of cows, goats, ſheep, and buffaloes. 
breac 1 wheat and other grain, is 
baked on ſmall round iron hearths, or plates, in the 


form of oaten cakes. | 
The common drink, both of the natives and 
ſtrangers in Hindoſtan, is water, which is fouad 
to agree better with their bodies, than any other 
liquid. There is a liquor called toddi, drawn 
from a tree by making inciſions in the branches, 
which is pleaſant and wholeſome, if drank ſoon 
after it is extracted. A liquor diſtilled from ſu- 
gar, and the ſpicy rind of a tree called jagra, by 
the Indians ſtiled raak or arak, is alſo uſed, but in 
no great quantity. Although there are excellent 
grapes, .the Mohammedans make no wine, nor 
drink any, ſuch at leaſt as are ſtrict obſervers of 
their religion, but ufe coffee inſtead of it. They 
chew alſo the leaf of a ſhrub, called berel or pawne, 
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together with a hard nut, ſhaped like a nutmeg, 
and a little pure lime mixed with the leaves. 

The Mohammedans in this country are married 
by the mullah or prieſt, with much the ſame ceremo- 
nies as elſewhere. After making a proceſſion thro? 
the principal parts of the city with muſic, the man, 
with his relations and friends, on horſeback, and 
the bride, with her women, in covered coaches, 

they return to the houſe of the married couple, 
where they are entertained. . Although the Mo- 
hammedans are allowed four wives, very few, and 
thoſe only of the richer ſort, take more than one. 
They are fo jealous that they will not ſuffer either 
father or brother to ſpeak to their wives, unleſs in 
their preſence. Adultery and fornication are rec- 
koned fo, criminal, that rather than the offender 
ſhall eſcape puniſhment, their own brother will not 
ſcruple to take away their lives; for which barba- 
rity, inſtead, of being called to account, they will be 
commended. Great men have eunuchs to guard 
their women. Common proſtitutes are tolerated 
here: but they muſt be licenſed, before they are at 
liberty to open a houſe. . 

The women are exceeding happy in this part of 
the world in having eaſy labours; for it is com- 
mon to ſee them one day riding big with child, 

and the next day riding again with the infants in 
their arms. The children of the poorer fort go 
naked ſeveral years, only now and then their mo- 
ther's cover them with a ſlight callico mantle. 
The Mohammedans bury not in their moſques + 
or churches, but in ſome open place out of town. 
Their mourning over the deceaſed is immode- 
rate, eſpecially at their graves ; when they often aſk 
the party, as if living, Why he would die, ſince he 
had ſuch, loving wives and friends, and other com- 
forts in this lite. THe men of the greateſt quality 
often provide fair ſepulchres for themſelves and 
friends. There are alſo many handſome monu- 
| M 4 | ments 
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ments erected in memory of ſuch as they eſteem 
Pirs, or ſaints 3 which are much reſorted to by de- 
vout people, having lamps continually burning in 
them, with votaries, who have ſalaries to attend 
them. The Mohammedans beſtow not ſo much 
colt on any ſort of ſtructures as on ſepulchres. 
The common Janguage of the empire, called the 
Hinduſtan, has a great affinity with the Perſian 
and Arabic, but more ſmooth, and very ſignifi- 
cant and conciſe, Its characters are different from 
thoſe of the above languages, and written from the 
left hand to the right, like the European. All the 
learning of the moguls conſiſts in reading and wri- 
ting; however, the people themſelves are men of 
very ſtrong reaſon, and will ſpeak off hand, on any 
ſubject, exceeding well. Their chief ſtudy is aſtro- 
logy, with the belief of which the generality are 
ſtrangely infatuated ; the great mogul himſelf un- 
_derraking nothing of any moment, without conſult- 
ing his aſtrologers. 5 hon 5 
The religion of 


| | the Moguls, Aſghans, and Pa- 

_ tans, is the Mohammedan, of the Sunni ſect, ſuch 
as the Turks are of, who hold Abubekr for the true 
ſucceſſor of Mohammed, in oppoſition to the Shiya, 
who acknowledge Ali in that quality, as the Per- 
ſians do. As to the number of the Mohammedans, 
compared with the Pagans, there are, at leaſt, an 
© hundred, if not ſeveral hundreds, of the latter, to 
one of the former. Both Mohammedans and 
Pagans here are ſo ſtrict in the practice of their re- 
 ligion, that they will rather die than eat or drink 
any thing that their law forbids; and what they do, 
of either kind, is for the moſt part merely to ſup- 
port nature. The Mohammedans here, as elſe- 
where, are very charitable, building inns in towns, 
and making wells and ciſterns for the public uſe: 
ſome of them even keep ſervants on the highway 
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with water in great ſkins, carried. by buffaloes, to 
refreſh paſſengers and their beaſts, at free coſt, - 
The Mohammedan derviſhes, or monks, ſpend 
their lives in ſolitude and contemplation, retiring to 
the taps of hills, ſhaded with trees, whence they ne- 
ver afterwards ſtir. They never ceaſe crying out, 
God Almighty look upon me; I love not the 
world, but thee, and do all this for thy ſake.” 
Cloaths and victuals are ſent them; for, = their 
retirement, they will ſooner die than go out of 
their cells, letting their hair and nails grow to their 
full extent. | | ik 
Another fort of penitents, called fakirs, practiſe 
at auſteritjes, wearing nothing but what is ſuf- 
cient to cover their nakedneſs, begging for their 
ſubſiſtence, lying in the aſhes all night, and often 
wearing iron fetters on their legs, ſo heavy that they 
can ſcarce move with them; yet, covered with a 
blue mantle, which is the mourning colour, walk 
many miles, as faſt as they can, barefoot, on the 
ſcorching ground, in pilgrimage to the tombs.of 
their ſaints. Sometimes they take intoxicating 
drugs, which make them talk wildly; and that 
draws the common people about them, who miſtake 
ſuch jargon for prophecy. __ „ 
There are ſeveral ſorts of fakirs, which are ſaid to 
make no feyer than eight hundred thouſand alto- 
_ gether, beſides twelve millions of idolatrous men- 
dicants or penitents, called joghis, who are all va- 
gabonds and lazydranes, impoling on the credulous , 
. ., multitude by a falſe zeal, and a nonſenſical jargon, 
which paſſes on them for oracles. One ſort of 
theſe fakirs marry z and ſome have three or four 
wives, thinking they do God great ſervice, in be- 
getting many children to be e of his law, 
as they account the koran. All religions are tole- 
fated in Hindoſtan, and the people treat the clergy 
of all perſuaſions with much reſp ect. 
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As to the Pagan Hindũs or Hindows, they are 


aivided into four great tribes or orders of people, 


viz. 1. The men of the law or the prieſthood, 


called brahmans, brammans, or bramins: 2. The 
men of arms, to which belong their rajahs or kings; 


theſe are alſo called by ſome ſettreas, and by others 
ketteris, katri, and kutteris: 3. The merchants or 
men of traffic, called, by different travellers, wey- 
nias, vatiias, beneans or baniyans, beſku, ſhudde- 
Tis, ſoudr, and kourmi: 4. The commonalty, in 
which are included mechanics, huſpandmen, and 
all inferior kinds of people, called alſo by cke ſe- 
veral nameèes of ſowdras,” ſidra, wiſe, "and wens. 
"Theſe four principal claſſes are again ſubdivided 
into ſeveral ſubordinate claſſes. 

The bramins art held in great veneration among 
the Hindus, becauſe the 'Vedam or book of the 
law, which the Hindũs hold to be ſent from God, 
was delivered. to them; and that they are the keep- 
ers of it. This book orders, that a bramin-ſhall 


not be put to death for any crime he commits, how 


atrocious ſoever; but hispuniſhment4s'ts be loſs 
of his ſight. On the other band, it is reckoned 
one of the'greateſt fins in nature to kill2atbramin, 
not to be expiated by leſs than a twelve years pil- 
grimage. In ſome parts of India, as on the coaſt 
of Malabar, bramins are kings; and in other coun- 
tries, governors of provinces and cities. Their 
Tribe is much the ſame among the ace as that 
of Levi was among the Jews. — 

The ſecond tribe or the kuttereys, properly con- 
fiſts of the nobility or grandees, called rajahs, who 
have a chief or king, 4 iled rajah of rajahs, and the 
WE of the rajahs; which'is to be underſtood of the 

ing of Biſnagar or Narlinga, f in Karnatika or Kar- 
nata. 3 
The office of we nobles is to over 100 defend 


the * againſt enemies. Some of them ien 
ef 
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left poor, are obliged, for a livelihood, to ſerve the 
richer lords; and theſe are they who are called ra- 


apts, or corruptly raſpiits, that is, children of the 


. rajahs. The Hindiis of this tribe eat the fleſh of 
all ſorts of animals, except the cow. Antiently, 
during their flouriſhing ſtate, they were the ſove- 
reigns and rulers in India, eſpecially that part call- 
ed Guzerat, and were ſtiled-rajahs, which ſignifies 
kings. In proceſs of time, . of them yielded 
to the Mohammedans, who invaded them; others, 
retiring to inacceſſible places on the borders of the 
2. there fixed themſelves, and remain to this 
day: from thence they make incurſions into the 
neighbouring territories, rob the kaffilas on the high 
roads, and ſometimes advance to the ſkirts of the 
ſtrongeſt as well as moſt populous cities, attended 
with their rajahpiits : many of them ſtill maintain 
an independency in the heart of the empire, and can 
bring into the field conſiderable bodies of rajahpùts, 
to whom they allot lands, on condition of being al- 
ways ready, at their command, to appear on horſe- 
back. The more powerful rajahs the great mogul 
always Employs, in order to ſecure their loyalty 
and attachment, by keeping them in his ſervice. 
The ſhuderi weynjas, vanias, or baniyans, all 
follow-merchandize, or are brokers for merchants. 
Baniyans, in the bramins language, wherein their 
law is written, ſignifies an innocent and harmleſs 


. as they really are; for they cannot bear to 
ſee a fly, worm, or any other thing, hurt; and, if 
they receive a blow, take it patiently, without re- 
turning it. Their law having a greater reſemblance 
to that of the bramins, than thoſe of the other tribes, 
they follow their injunctions much more ſtrictly. 
and live much in ths ſame manner, eating no kind 
„„ OR Wer 6; I 
Ihe wiſes or ſowdras, at pre 


rr 


ent, are commonly 


called gentiles or gente ws, and are divided _ two 
HT orts, 


* 
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ſorts, the pure and the impure. This latter kind, 
called viſſerawn, and of which are the huſbandmen, 
called kowlis or külis, take great liberty in their 
diet, eating animal food, 1 fiſh or fleſh : on 
the contrary, the purer gentiles, who are the handi- 
craftſmen, follow the rule of the baniyans as to 
diet, abſtaining. both from fleſh and wine, or uſing 
them but ſeldom. With regard to their handi- 
\ crafts, it is obſervable, that they employ as few. 
tools as may be, and that their mcihbd op working 
is in every reſpect contrary to that of the Europeans. 
This tribe is the moſt numerous of the four, com- 
priling the huſtandmen, mechanics, manufacturers, 
labourers, porters, and thoſe deſtined to the moſt 
ſervile offices. th C 
Ihe perreas or pareas may be called a fifth tribe, 
diſtinct from the other four, among whom they are 
not thought worthy to be ranked, or ſuffered to 
dwell; ſo that they live by themſelves, either in 
the out-ſkirts of the towns, or in country villages. 
They get their bread by ſowing, digging, building 
the houſes of the common people, cleaning the 
houſes of office, ſweeping the ſtreets and houſes, 
and doing ſuch kind of dirty work as others do 
not care to meddle with, Nor is their diet much - 
more cleanly ; for they do not ſcruple to eat crows, 
horſes, fowls, or other carrion, which die of them- 
ſelves, and even ftink, At Surat they are called 
halalchors, that is cat-alls, or eaters at large, for 
the reaſons above-mentioned, Nothing can offend 
the other Hindũs more than to be called a halal- 
chor; yet theſe poor people take all in good 
part, cringe and bow to all that paſs, and go 
through their drudgery without noiſe or con- 


n. | 8 9 5 *P 

The Hindows in general Are extremely ſober, 
.and never commit wy exceſs, either in eating or 
drinking, nor any ſert of indecency. They ere 


- 
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very charitable to the poor; nay, their charity 
extends even to birds and beaſts, for whom they 
build hoſpitals. In a pagod at Surat, Thevenor 
tells us, he ſaw a man diſtributing flower among 
ants, leaving a handful wherever he found any. 
It is an inviolable law, that all relations muſt aſſiſt 
one another, and ſhare the little they poſſeſs with _ 
thoſe who are in want. They are of a very mild 
_ diſpoſition ; ſo that nothing ſhocks them more than 
anger, and a haſty temper. This is particularly re- 
markable in the 3 owing to the abhorrence 
which they have to the ſhedding of blood. A ba- 
niyan will bear almoſt any thing, without emotion, 
except a ſtroke with a ſlipper, after a perſon has 
taken it off his foot and ſpit on it, which is looked 
on as no leſs ignominious than ſpitting in the face, 
and throwing dirt, among us. The baniyans, how-' 
ever, are extremely covetous, and greedy of gain; 
and ſome of them amals a prodigious treaſure, in 
caſh and jewels. They are particularly remarkable 
for their tenderneſs to brute animals; of which 
the Mohammedans, and ſometimes even Chriſtians, , 
take advantage, threatening, in preſence of a ba- 
niyan, to kill ſome bird or other creature, in order 
to extort money for its redemption. T heir darlin 
animal is the calf, whoſe lite they ſeldom fail to 
ranſom. If a baniyan happens to kill but a mite 
or a flea, the offence muſt be expiated by ſome con- 
ſiderable atonement, If they ſee a perſon going to 
| ſhoot a bird, they immediately run as for life, and, 
| with a rupee or two, bribe the fowler to deſiſt, and 
not defile the ground with blood. They have hoſpi- 
tals for cows, horſes, goats, dogs, and other diſeaſed, 
lame, or decayed creatures, _ a-year, they pre- 
pare a ſet banquet for all the flies in their houles, of 
ſweet-milk and ſugar mixed: nay, they have even 
hoſpitals for fleas, bugs, and other vermin. This 
their great care of, and humanity to animals, is 
: WY 8 owing 
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_ owing chiefly to their belief of the metempſychoſis, 
or tranſmigration of ſouls ; yet they ſhew alſo a 
. - particular” regard for tees. 
The Hindus, in general, are of a low and timo- 
rous ſpirit, - except the rajahputs, but very faithful, 
honeſt, and diligent. As they ſhave their own 
heads all over, and moſt of their beards, they make 
excellent barbers. Their implements conſiſt of a 
razor, not an inch long; a braſs baſon, no bigger 
than a coffee-diſh ; and a piece of hard ſoap. 
They will ſhare one, pick and clear his ears, and 
pare his nails, all for a gorbick, which is much un- 
dera farthing. The Hindus often waſh and anoint 
themſelves. For the latter purpoſe, the better ſort 
uſe ſweet oils, but the poorer cocoa-nut oil. 
All the different tribes of Hindũs are diſtinguiſh- 
ed from one another by the cut of their beards, 
and the different paintings of their bodies and fore- 
heads, as well as the form of their turbans. | 
The male Hindvtis are tall, and large-boned : 
their colour varies according to the different parts 
they inhabit. The women are ſmall and ſhort, in 
reſpect of the men; but generally neat and well- 
ſhaped; though plump. They erkenn both in 
their cookery and bodies; plucking up the hair by 
the roots, in every part, excepting their heads. The 
main coſt of the Hindũs, eſpecially the baniyans, 
are expended on their wives, of whom thoſe of the 
rich haye their hair, arms, legs, noſes, ears, fingers, 
and toes, adorned with gold, ſilver, and jewels; 
and thoſe of the poorer ſort with rings, and trin- 
kets of glaſs, braſs, &c. . 
The women ſcruple no more than the men, 
to do their occaſions in the public ſtreets, or high - 
ways. This makes it diſagreeable, at leaſt to 
ſttangers, to take the air, either in the ſtreets or 
without their towns, near the rivers and ditches. 
The men otherwiſe very cleanly, always 2 


W 


very ingenious. The painting of their chintz, the 
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their heads and beards, cutting their nails, waſhing 
their mouths and other parts of their bodies, and 
rubbing their teeth, whereby they look like ivory. 
The men ſquat, like the women, when they make 
water. i | 
The Hinds are very induſtrious ; for it is they 
that till the ground, plant, ſow, and breed the cat- 
tle, and alſo make and ſell all the manufactures of 
the country. 5 5 | 
The bramins and baniyans feed only on vegeta- 
bles, milk-meats, fruits, and ſweet-meats; but the 
other tribes eat animal food, The only drink of 


the baniyans is rain, well, or river water, with tea 


and coffee. They never touch ſtrong liquors. 
The Hindùs never drink out of the ſame cup 
with any Chriſtian, or any perſon of a different 
tribe, nor will defile their lips with water which has 
been touched by a ſtranger ; for this reaſon, they 
generally carry with them jats of water when they 
go abroad, | | A Bs. 
Their times of eating are eight or nine in the 


morning, and at four or five in the afternoon ; and 


the heat of the day is ſpent in reſt and ſleeping. 
The Indians are in many things of matchleſs in- 


genuity, and admirable imitators of whatever they 
copy, though their tools are very ſimple and cheap. 
Their ſilk-weavers, ſhip-carpenters, and tailors, are 


I , 


gold ſtripes, in their ſooſeys, the gold flowers in 


their allaſſes, and the cornelian rings, with double 
chains of gold about them, meeting at ſeveral diſ- 
tances, where ſparks of diamonds, rubies, or ſap- 
Phires, are ſet for ornament, ſurpaſs the ſkill of any 
other nation. The artificers of Bengal are ſun- 
prizingly ſkilful ; particularly the goldſmiths, in 


fillagree and other works, and the weavers in the 


filks and fine linens, ſo much ſought after in 
all 'parts of the' world, Their maſons, chy —_ 
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and painters, are alſo ſaid to be very ingenious. | 
What helps much to perfect the mechanics and 


manufacturers in their ſeveral profeſſions is, that 
among the Mohammedans, as well as Pagans, eve- 
ry one breeds up his children to his own trade and 
occupation, and never to any other, 5 
With reſpect to learning and the ſciences, the 
culture and care of which the bramins claim wholly 
to themſelves, the Hindũùs are ſaid to have a genius 
for poetry, allegory, and fable; but to be little ac- 
quainted with the rules of true eloquence, and too 
fond of the marvellous to make good hiſtorians. 
The bramins have cultivated all the parts of the 
mathematics, nor is algebra unknown to them; 
but aſtronomy, or rather aſtrology, was always the 
principal object of their mathematical ſtudies, be- 
cauſe the ſuperſtition, as well of the grandees as of 
the 1 people, made it turn moſt to their 
rolit. . 
An obſervatory, not a great many years ago, was 
built at Dehli, by rajah Jaeſing, who may be ſtiled 
the reſtorer of Indian aſtronomy. Their know- 
ledge of logic, metaphyſics, and phy ſiology, is no- 
thing but a heap of dreams and chimeras : the ſole 
.end to which all the philoſophic enquiries of the 
bramins tend, is the moukti, or deliverance of the 
ſoul from the captivity and miſeries of this life, 
by a perfect felicity. This is a conſequence of their 
notions. with regard to the tranſmigration of ſouls. 
Wich regard to morality, or moral philoſophy, they 
have a very fine ſyſtem ; which is compriſed in ſen- 
tentious verſes, like thoſe of Cato. Is 
Many of the bramins ſtudy phyſic, and there 
are ſeveral little books, containing collections of re- 
cipes in verſe; but though their practice is very 
different from that of European phyſicians, it is of- 
ten very ſucceſsful. For all this, the Hindiis un- 
h : derſtand 
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derſtand nothing of anatomy, never opening the 
body either of man or beaſt. 35 
| Touching aſtronomy, they have their tables, ac - 
cording to which they calculate eclipſes, pretty 
nearly as exact as the Europeans, but their theory 
2 abſurd : as an inſtance cf this, they ſay, that 
eclipſes are occaſioned by a dæmon's ſeizing the ſun 
and moon, and blackening them with ink. 

In geography the bramins are no better ſkilled 
than in aſtronomy ; their notions in regard to the 
figure, and other circumſtances of the earth, being 
altogether abſurd and ridiculous. 

From the above brief account of the learning of 
the modern bramins it appears, that, if that of the | 
antient was. of the ſame ſtamp, many have been | | 
deceived in the high opinion they have entertained = 
of them. | 8905 . | 
The city of Bernares or Waranaſi, called alſo | 
Kaſi or Kaſhi, ſituated in Bengal, on the river 
Ganges, is the principal unjverſity, and, as it were, 
the Athens of the Hindus. Here the bramins 
teach their diſciples (not in colleges, but in their | 
houſes and gardens) firft, the Hanſkrit or Sanſkrit, ' | 
but more properly the Samſkortam or Samſkrou- 
tam language, in which their Vedim or ſacred books | 
are written, being very different from the common 
| Indian; and known only to the doctors ;. then, the 
Puran, or interpretation of the vedam or beths. 
After the Puran, ſome ſtudy philoſoph r. | 
| 
| 


+ 


The Hinditis- never marry out of the tribe to 
which they belong: in like manner, the children 
are always bted to the father's buſineſs. No man 
has more than one wife at a time. They marry at 
fx or ſeven years of age, and bed by fifteen at 
fartheſt, often at thirteen, To die unmarried is 
reckoned among the greateſt misfortunes. Their 
; marriages are ſolemnized, like the Mohammedan, 
g with much company, noiſe, and ſnew. The cere- 

, Vol. VII. N mony 
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coltly feaſts, for two or three days following; then 
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mony itſelf is thus performed: a fire is firſt kind- 


led, and placed between the parties to be married, 


to intimate the ardency that ought to be in their 
affections; then both are incloſed with a ſilken 
ſtring, to denote the indiſſoluble bond of matri- 
mony; after this, a cloth is put between them, to 
ſignify that before marriage there ought to be no 
intimacy between them: this done, the bramins 
pronounce a certain form of words, enjoining the 
man to allow the woman all things convenient for 
her, and charging the woman to be faithful to her 
huſband ; then, prenouncing a bleſſing upon them 
that they may be fruitful, the cloth is taken away, 


and the ſilken ſtring unlooſed, which put an end to 


the ceremony. No woman may marry a ſecond 


time, unleſs ſhe is of the tribe of Wiſe or Weyz ; 


but the men of all tribes may marry twice, except 
that of the bramins. In marriage, all are confined 
to their own tribe; and the Wiles not only to their 
own tribe, but to perſons of their own buſineſs, as 
the ſon of a barber to the daughter of a barber, 
and fo of the reſt. All the tribes, except the bra- 
mins, baptize thus : the child having been waſhed 
in water, one of the relations, holding the point of 
a pen towards his forehead, prays that God would 
write good things therein; then thoſe preſent ſay 
amen, and give the infant its name; laſtly, the 


bramin makes a mark in his forehead with red 


ointment, in token of admiſſion into their church, 
and the ceremony is ended. The baptiſm of a 
bramin's child differs a little from that of the other 
tribes, particularly in his being anointed. The 
cradles tor children are hung in the air, to a beam 
or poſt, by ſtrings tied to each end, and fo ſwing 
to and fro by the ſlighteſt touch. | 


* 


On the death of any friend, the baniyans make 


they 
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they obſerve the twelfth, twentieth, thirtieth, and 


fortieth days after, beſides one day every quarter, : 
until the annual ſolemnity returns. The generali- . 


ty of the Hindũùs, inſtead of burying, burn their 
dead, by the fide of ſome river appropriated to ſuch 
purpoſe. When the corpſe is conſumed, they ſcat- 
ter the aſhes in the air, while the bramin repeats a 
form of words; after which, he reads to the near- 
eſt relation the law of mourners, importing, that for 
ten days he muſt neither chew betel, oil his head, 
nor put on clean cloaths; alſo, that for a whole 
ear, every month, on the day of his father's deceaſe, 
e muſt make a feaſt, and pay a viſit to the river 
which received his parent's aſhes. Sometimes, in- 
ſtead of burning, they only broil the body, and then 
throw it into the river; nay, ſometimes burn the 
body, or plunge it into water, before it is quite 
dead. When a great man dies, one or more of 
his wives is obliged to burn herſelf, to honour. 
his funeral; and ſometimes the wives of theſe and 
others do it voluntarily, dreſſed not only in their 
beſt ornaments, as if it was their wedding-day, bur 
ſinging and dancing about the pit, where the pile is 
erected : ſome, however, diſcover great dread and 
horror, and theſe the bramins generally force in- 
to the flames. If any of them, after ſetting out, 
make their eſcape, they are never received again 
among them, being accounted infamous. In ſome 
places, inſtead of burning thoſe women who are 
willing to die, upon the death of their haſbands, 
they bury them alive in the ground, up to the ver7 
throat, and then wring off their heads. - 
As for the Parſis, they go dreſſed like the other 
people of India; only they ſuffer their beards to 


_ - growlong. Their profeſſion is chiefly agriculture, | 


Planting, ſowing, and dreſſing of vines; in ſhort, 

all ſorts of trees, particular]y the palmeto or toddy- 

tree. They live moſtly in the country about Surat, 
. | 3 where 
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where many of them apply themſelves alſo to 
weaving of ſilks and ſtuffs. They are very ſober 
and abſtemious; and, to avoid giving offence ei- 
ther to the Mohammedans or Hindũs, eat neither 
pork nor beef. The cock is no leſs eſteemed 
by them than the cow by the Hindùs; and fire 
being the principal object of their worſhip on 
earth, they keep it continually burning in their 
eggaris or temples. They ſay, it was firſt brought 
from heaven, together with the zundevaſta or book 
of the law, by Zerdiſt or Zertiſt, the Zoroaſter of 
| the Greeks; and that it hath been preſerved unex- 
+  - tinguiſhed ever ſince. They ſay, that God being 
of the ſame ſubſtance as fire, they are therefore 
commanded to worſhip it. So great is their vene- 
ration for that element, that if their houſes were on 
| fire, they would fooner be perſuaded to pour oil 
| 0 to increaſe, than water to aſſuage the flame. The 
| 
| 
| 
| 


muſt not, on any account, endeavour to quench. 
ate but muſt Icave it to go out gradually of 
F ee 
The hiſtory and religion of the Gaures, Guebres, 
or Parſis, beſides being a very intereſting ſubject of 
themſelves, merit the attention of the learned, by 
the connection theſe people have had with the k He- 
brews, Greeks, and perhaps even with the Chi- 
neſe. Great lights may be had from the works of 
 Zoroaſter by men of true genius, who are well 
ſkilled in the Oriental languages, by comparing 
them with other Oriental manuſcripts ; and very 
important diſcoveries may be made concerning the 
. -ofigin of mankind, and the hiſtory of thoſe ages 
which were near the deluge. Such cf the writings 
of Zotoaſter as ſtill remain, ſpeak of the creati 
of the univerſe, of the terreſtrial paradiſe, of the 
_ diſperſion of mankind, and the caule of the reſpect 
paid by the Parſis to fire, which they call Athra 
£borimeſdao, Son of God. They contain alſo an 


rnb oc 
Kcount of the origin of evil, moral and natural; 
eulogiums on all the angels that were appointed to 
the government of the univerſe; many hiſtorical 
As, which are more fully related in other works, 
written in modern Perſic. They allo frequently 
mention the kings and heroes of the firſt dynaſty, 
and exhibit their chronology. Laſtly, they contain 
predictions with me to latter times, ſeveral par- 
ticulars relating to the end of the world and the re- A 
furrection, ſome excellent moral precepts, ..anda | 
very extenſive ceremonial code. God is called by | 
Zoroaſter Menioffepeneſte, which ſignifies a being — 
abſorbed in excellence. Such of the Perſians id | 
Indians who profeſs themſelves obſervers of his law 
and worſhip; are thoroughly perſuaded of his divioe 
miſſion ; and ſuppeſe, that he received. the books 
of his law from God himſelf, after having paſſed 
ten years at the foot of his throne. We ſhall give 
à more particular account of the religion of the 
Päͤrſis, when we come to Perſia. _ _ | 


. - 
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The Parſis think marriage ſo conducive to eter- 
tal happineſs, that if a rich man's ſon or daughter 
happens to die before wedlock, he hires ſame per- 


In to mary the deceaſed.-.. ...._ .. +. 4 
They have a ſtrange notion with reſpect. to te 
burying of the dead; for they think the nobleſt 
ſepulchte they can beſtow on their deceaſed friends 
is that of expoſing them to be devoured by the 
fowls of the air. When the corpſe is brought 
ta the place where it is to be expoſed, if a dog can 
be allured to take a cake out of the defunct's 
mouth, they look upon it as an infallible ſign of 
his being gone to heaven; but if the dog, not be- 
lng Hungry, ee loathing the ede eee 
m rel, they think their friend's ſtate is truly miſe- 
ble. Again, if, upon returning a day or two af- 
er, they find that the vultures have firſt plucked 
but the right eye, they take it for a certain ſign of 
* * | g N 3 \ | his 8 


The common diſeaſes found in Hin 
fluxes, hot fevers, and calentures, which ſeize the 
head and brain more than other parts. A ſort 
of putrid peſtilential fever alſo ſometimes ſweeps 
away thoufands, when it gets into populous cities, 
in twenty-four hours at moſt. Agues, aches of the 
_ kidneys, rheumatiſms, with the gout and ſtone, are 
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his felicity ; but if the left, conclude that his lot is 
extremely wretched. Whatever is cut off their 
heads and beards is carefully preſerved, and inter- 
red in their. burial places, which afford the moſt 
horrid proſpe&, much more ſhocking than a field 


_ of ſlaughtered men; a number of putrid carcaſes 


huddled together, variouſly mangled and torn by 
the rayenous vultures. Nor is the ſtench leſs in- 
tolerable than the proſpect is terrible, being ſuffl- 


cient to ſtrike any man dead who was to endure it 


but a little while. be 2 
Me ſhall now mention a few particulars relating 
to the inhabitants of Hindoſtan in general. 

The chief diverſions of Hindoſtan are hawking 


and hunting, in which they employ leopards as well 


as dogs; ſhooting, both with the bow and gun; 
riding; walking in their gardens, which are ac- 


commodated with ſhady walks and cooling foun- 


. tains, and where they fit or ſleep on carpets, in the 


garden-houſes, during the heat of the day. The 


people here are fond of mountebanks, jugglers, and 
. tumblers, who are very dextrous in their profeſſions. 


Within doors, they paſs their time often in playin 
cards; which differ from ours, both as to the fi- 


gures and greater variety of ſuits. ' The people 
of Hiridoſtan delight much in muſic; and have 


many ſorts of inſtruments, ſome few ſtrung, but 


molt of them blown. Their tunes are generally 
diſagreeable to the ears of Europeans. 


o 


doſtan are 


unknown here, at leaſt to the natives. Almoſt all 
the Engliſh who arrive in the Indies are ſeized with 
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ſome violent diſeaſe; but if they eſcape, and live 


temperately, are very healthy afterwards. For the 


cure of the above-mentioned hot diſtempers, the 
natives ſeldom uſe any other remedy than faſting, 
or a very low diet, and ſometimes breathing a vein. 


Other diſeaſes moſt incident to the people of this 


country are the mordechin, which is a violent vo- 


miting and looſeneſs, cauſed moſt commonly by 


exceſs in eating; the barbeers, or a deprivation of 
the uſe of their limbs, occaſioned ſometimes by the 


cold vapours and miſts of the night; the ſonipat, 


or lethargy; and the pilhay, or obſtruction of the 


ſpleen. For theſe alſo, and others, they ule very 


ſimple remedies. | 1 
The inhabitants of India are generally more 
healthy and long lived, but, at the ſame time, are 
more feeble and languid than thoſe who inhabit 
the cold climes. FY E 


The Hindiis begin their year with the firſt daß 
of March; and the Mohammedans with the tenth, _ 


dividing it into twelve months, or rather thirteen 
moons. The day they divide into four parts, 
and the night into as many, which they call pores; 
 eachpore is again ſubdivided into eight parts, which 

they name gris : theſe parts of time are meaſured 


according to the antient method, by water drop- 
ping from one veſſel, or clepſydra, into another; and 


when the veſſel is emptied, a man, who attends, fills 


it again, and then ſtrikes the number of the pores . 


and gris, which have paſſed, with a hammer, on a 
concave piece of metal, hanging by the brim, on 
a wire, But theſe time meaſurers are not common 


among them, neither have they the uſe of clocks 


or ſun-dials. _ 7 | N * 
The houſes are built low, not above two ſtories, 


and many flat at top, without glaſs in the windows, 
or any ſhuttings, to keep our the air. Neither 


have they any chimnies in their buildings, becauſe 
e R they 


- 
” 5 
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they never uſe fire but to dreſs their food, and that 
they do out of their houſes, or tents, againſt a wall 
or bank of earth, to avoid the heat. The houſes in 


the villages are generally very poor and mean, In 


towns, and elſewhere, tall ſpreading trees are ge- 


nerally planted about them, to keep them cool. 


The great numbers of poor thatched houſes in the 
towns make them very ſubje& to fire. The 
houſes of the better ſort, though they make no 
great appearance without, are generally airy, fur- 
- Niſhed with courts and gardens, and the apartments 
neatly plaſtered within, and handſomely furniſhed, 
The manufactures of India are chiefly filks and 


calliooes, of which there is great variety. Of the 


. * * N 


curious {ilk ee 
ground; cabinets, ſtandiſhes, boxes, and the like, 
hich are nicely inlaid and varniſhed, | 


* * 


The merchants trade to ſeveral countries; thoſe 


in the weſtern parts of the empire {end ſhips, called 
_ Junks, with pilgrims, and great quantities of gbods, 

to Mecca, in Arabia, whither the. merchants of 
Abyſſinia 5 Egypt repair to traffic. One of theſe 
junks, beſides merchandize, will carry ſeventeen 
, e and, at her return, her cargo 
may be worth two hundred thouſand pounds, moſt 


. _ of it in gold and filyer. Beſides the commodities 
before mentioned, Hindoftan affords diamonds, | 


indigo, Jack, muſk, and manꝝ others. 


a VY 


. The money current throughout the mogul's em- 
pire are rupees of gold and filver; the former is 
. equalin value to fourteen rupees of ſilver, each of 
| Which are worth half a crown. There are alſo half 
and quarter rupees, with three ſmall copper coins. 
la the province of Guzerat ſome other ſpecies are 


gold 


„„ wt a= ce Me. oe Re So ENT in 
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n ent, particularly mahmudi, five of which-make 
about a icrown.. ; 


=— "a 


| The roads in Hindoftan are, in general, very 
good, but much infeſted with robbers, who often 
attack- whole caravans, which obliges the mer- 


chants to have ſoldiers, and to go well armed. 


. ConsTrruTION, Forces, and Revenue: 


The great mogul or emperor of Hindoſtan, who 
is ſaid. to — — from Tamet lane, the 
great mogol Tartar, is an abſolute prince, and 
his crown hereditary, or rather he aſſigns the 
greateſt part of his empire to his eldeſt fon, and 
divides the reſidue among his younger ſons ; but 
they all uſually aſpire to their father's throne upon 
his death, and fight it out, till there be but one 
left. A prince of the royal family muſt be an em- 

ror, or nothing; the reigning prince ſeldom ſuf - 
fers a near relation to live. In Perſia, it is ohſerved, 
they only put out the eyes of all ſuch princes as 
they apprehend may be their rivals. The empe- 
ror, on his advancement to the throne, commonly 
aſſumes ſome grand title, as The Conqueror of 
the World, The Ornament of the Throne, &c. 
but he is never crowned. His fons have the title 
of ſultans, and his daughters of ſultanas, and their 
vice- roys of provinces of nabobs. The next in de- 
gree, which may be eſteemed their nobility; are 
ſtiled chan, khan, or caun, as it is pronounced, 
and are diſtinguiſhed by the names they receive on 


their advancement,” as aſaph chan, the rich lord; 
chan channa, lord of lords. To the mogul's phy- 


ſician is ſometimes given the title of mechrib chan, 
or lord of his health. The great military officers 
are called omrahs, and if they have been generals 
of ar mies, they are ſtiled mirzas; the ſubalterns 
are ſtiled manſebdars. As to the pagan princes 
L 
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_ tributary to the mogul, theſe, as we obſerved at- 


"mogul ſuffers the Pagan rajahs and nobility-to'in- 


but there is no ſuch thing as hereditary honours or 
_ eſtates among the Mooriſh or Mahommedan no- 


| eſtates, real and perſonal, are ſeized by the ſovereign, 
their families. 


inferior to European troops in the art of war, cou- 
rage, and diſcipline, yet they excel, in theſe re- 


who are diſtributed through the ſeveral provinces 


of the mogul are computed to amount 'to three 


| 


ready, are called rajahs, being the- chief of the 
ſecond, or military tribe, called Rajahputes, or 
Raſputes, i. e. The children of the rajahs. The 


herit the honours and eſtates of their anceſtors ; 


bility, and great officers : when theſe die, all their 
as in Turkey, except what he is pleaſed to leave 
Although the forces of the great mogul are much 


ſpeCts, all the nations beyond the Indus. They 
may be reduced to three claſſes: the firſt is the 
army, which the great mogul always keeps in his 
capital, and which mount guard every day before 
his palace. The ſecond conſiſts of the ſoldiers, 


of the empire. The third compriſes the Indian 
auxiliaries, which the rajahs, who are the etnpe- 
ror's vaſſals, are obliged to furniſh. The forces 
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hundred thouſand horſe of his Monguls, or white Ii t 
ſubjects, who are uſually denominated Moors 
in India, beſides the forces of the rajahs, or 


black princes. The army, which daily encamps 


at the gates of the palace, whether the court 
be at Dehli or Agra, amount, at leaſt, to fifty 
thouſand horſe. - The rajahs alſo frequently mount 
the mogul's guard with twenty thouſand men, by 
turns, moſt of which are foot; and when the mo- 
gul attacks any of the unſubdued rajahs in the de- 
files and paſſes of the mountains, he makes uſe of 


the Rajahputes in the ſervice of the black princes. 


The moguPs camp is a great curioſity, for he lives 
in the field during the fair ſeaſon, which laſts * 
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or five months; where, beſides 'the military men, 
who amount to above one hundred thouſand, who 


tended by moſt of the great men of the empire, 
and followed by all manner of merchants and 
tradeſmen from the capital cities, amounting in 
the whole to upwards of a million of people, and 
with theſe he makes a tour of a thouſand miles 
7 year, through ſome parts of his dominians, 


jects, if they happen to be oppreſſed by his go- 


and oxen that conſtantly attend the camp, and 
bring up proviſions from every part of the country. 
The commander of this caravan is ſtiled a prince, 


nud is veſted with great power. The camp is at 
leaſt twenty miles in circumference, and of a round 
form. In the middle, on an eminence, is the 
; mogul's tent; ſeparated from the reſt by a high 
| ſkreen, or encloſure. - Beyond this are the nobility, 
„ WW erverals, and people of diſtinction, in another 
1 citele; and the. reſt ſucceed in circles, according 
e. heir to quality: the inferior people being ow 
de outſide of the camp. 
ce Nothing appears a greater difficulty to the mili- 


tary men in this part of the world, than the poſſi · 
bility of ſubſiſting ſuch vaſt multitudes as the Aſia- 
tic armies frequently conſiſt of, eſpecially ſo large 
a proportion of horſe ; but if it be a matter of 
aſtoniſhment that ſuch numbers of fighting men 
are frequently brought into the field, how will it 


horſe, and the other to procure him forage ; and 
that all theſe are accompanied by their wives and 
children; that there always follows the camp a 


be ſo N, as in their cities, beſides ſome hundreds of 


carry their wives and families with them, he is at- 


ears the complaints of the meaneſt of his ſub- 


yernors. There is caravan of ten thouſand camels 


appear, when it is added to the account, that every 
borſeman has two ſervants, one to take care of his 


movgable town of ſhops, where every thing is to 


elephants | 
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elephants for ſtate only, and h train of women, 
with their numberleſs retinue, belonging to the 
prince and the great officers; for whenever the {6. 
|  vereign moves, he is more taken up with a vain 
oftentation of pomp -and magnificente, than with 


the object of the war; and it is his pleaſure, that 
his ſubjects ſhould abandon, the capital, in order 
to augment hiꝭ numbers. In imitation. of their ſo- 
vereign, and from the ſame motives of pride, thy 
leſſer princes and viceroys affect the ſame magni. 
ficence in the 3 of their camps, and the num. 
ber of their followers. To provide for all this, 
the whole country is put in motion, and the ſtrict- 
eſt orders are given for all proviſions to be brought 
Into the camp: by theſe meuns all the cities, fat 
and near, are exhauſted; but the camp, for the 
molt part, is plentifully ſupplied. However, it 
muſt be ir <1 that theſe numerous armies ſel- 


| 2 keep the field any time, without: great loſs by 


amine; for à very conſiderable diminution 1s 
ſcarce felt among ſuch numbers; and very little re 
garded from any notions of humanity: a famine is, 
Serefare, neither conſidered as any thing'extraot- 

inary, nor will the remembrance of it eber pte. 
vent the aſſembling of another multitude, who 
muſt alſo be liable to the ſame chances of fubſiſting 
or ſtarving, as accident ſhall determine. In like 
manner, allowance muſt be made for the great lol 
and damage they ſuſtain in men, beaſts, and all the 
- Implements of war, as often as they move in diff - 
| eult roads and defiles, and particularly in their me- 
thod of paſſing over great rivers: for their rivers, 
inſtead of being fordable in the rainy ſraſon, be- 
come torrents, being ſwelled to ſuch a degree, that 


they are not to be paſſed but ſlantwiſe, the landing 


place being frequently above a mile below the place 


of embar kation. 
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t is owing entirely to an ignorance of the man- 
ers of the ſiatics, that many eople imagine, 


* 


e neyer can be made ſoldiers. Fi [ ma 3. perhaps, M 
be ew, that they never will, whi | the ſame: | 


wretched government and abhorrence, of innova- 
ion fub6ilts but choſe are greatly miſtaken, who. 
tribute their dread of fire- arms, and particularly 
of artillery, to a daſtardly diſpoſition, and an in- 


ood the advantages of diſcipline, and who keep, 
their infantry upon too low a footing. Their ca- 
vary, ouch not backward to engage with ſabres, 

extremely unwilling to bring their horſes with- 


cine an engagement ſo much for fear of their 
Nn bo 4 . [ {8% 5 þ 7 

live z as fot their fortunes, which are. all laid out 
on the horſe they ride on. Such of the natives as, 
haye been diſcipliped, and encouraged by Euros, 
Fang, and formed into a regular infantry, under 
olticers,of their own, and generally known by the 
name of Seapoys, have familiarized themſelves to 
fire arms, and behaved well behind walls; and 
when.we give them ſerjeants to lead them on, they 
make no contemptible figure in the field., In war 
vith Aſiatics alone, we uch gr 
vantage in their being ſo very tenacious of their old 
manners, than in their want of bravery. When we 


ungovernable, and, at the ſame, time, ſo ill har- 


from one that ſhall happen to be unruly, or ſlain, 
Beſides, not only the prince himfelf, but every 


Jah, who has the command of all the forces he 


can bring into the field, be they more or leſs, al- 
RA | ways 


yincible timidity, The true cauſe lies in the inex- 
10 05 of their leading men, who never under- 


inthe reach of great guns; ſo that they do not de- 


ave. a much greater ad- 


march round them with our light field pieces, and 
make it neceſſary to move x 6 enormous weights, 

git clephangs, which at beſt are very untractable; 
a ſhot comes among them, they are quite 


neſſed, that it. cauſes no ſmall delay to free the reſt 
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ways appears among them mounted on an elephant, 0 
and 1s at once the general and enſign, or ſtandard i 
of that corps, who keep their eyes conſtantly on 8 
him, and if they loſe ſight of him for a moment, ; 


conclude that all is loſt ; thus we find that Auren- | 
zebe' ere two battles by the treachery of thoſe te 
who de 


ſired his two victorious brothers to get down C 

from their elephants, mount their horſes, and pur- d 
ſue- the vanquiſhed : their troops miſſing them, I 
immediately diſperſed. The ſame practice, till MW fe 
continued, affords our Engliſh engineers a fair op- a 


portunity of deciding the fate of a whole detach- fe 

ment, by one well directed diſcharge of a ſix- d 

under; and thoſe enormous beaſts ſeem now to Cl 

> brought into the field for no other end but to ue 

be a mark for our artillery. It is ſaid, they begin of 

to ſee the danger of this practice: but ſurely, that ce 

might have been found long ago; for before the Wl ” 

uſe of artillery, the general, thus diſtinguiſhed, IM 8! 

was, in like manner, expoſed to the arrows of a en 

whole army, and yet we find them in the ſame pe- fie 

rilous ſituation. Porus, the Indian king, in the thy 

time of Alexander the Great, is faid to have been I fl 

pierced with nine arrows, and to have ſunk from WO 

2 his elephant with innumerable wounds. It is pro- ſtr 

bable, however, that not only their regard for WF "2 

their antient manners, but the expediency of keep- bei 

ing their troops together by this ſignal, will induce the 

them to continue the ſame method ; the neceſſit ors 

of which will appear from the conduct and ſuccels i 2 

of Aurenzebe, who, when he found his army * 

giving way on every ſide, ordered chains to be faſten- WW ** 

Q about the legs of his elephants, to convince them llee 

that he would not give the example of flight; and and 

that thoſe to whom his life was dear or intereſting, eaſt 

Could preſerve it by no other means but firmly tha 
maintaining their ground. To ſhew, however, that | 

they themſelves are ſenſible of the danger of being 


thus 
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khus expoſed, they will ſometimes avail themſelves 
of the only device that can afford them any ſecu- 
rity z for it has been obſerved that ſeveral elephants, 
capariſoned alike, with riders in the ſame rich and 
ſplendid habits, have appeared in different parts of 
he field on the ſame day. Another great obſtacle 
to their ſucceſs in war is their ſuperſtition, parti- 
cularly their ſtrict obſervance of lucky and unlucky 
days, which often prevents them from taking the 
moſt obvious adyantages of an enemy. Being 
fond of all kinds of beaſts of prey, they keep 
a great number of them, and often viſit them be- 
fore they give battle: if they find them heavy and 
dull, they think it a bad omen, and a reaſon ſuffi- 
cient to poſtpone their intended deſign of an ac- 
tion; and, on the other hand, the accidental fury 
of the animal is regarded as a 3 of ſuc · 
ceſs. They have alſo a cuſtom of matching two 
wild beaſts, moſt commonly elephants, and having 
given their own- name to the one, and that of the 
enemy to the other, they bring them together to 
fight, in preſence of their army; but, in this cuſtom, 
they are not altogether to be blamed for ſuperſtitious 
tally, ſince they have the policy to make it a very 
unequal match, and to give their own name to the 
ſtronger. We ſhall add to theſe obſervations, that 
notwithſtanding they have ſo ſeverely ſuffered by 
- WH being. ſurprized in the night by the Europeans, 
£ they can never be brought to eſtabliſh either order 
| or vigilance in their camp. At the cloſe of the even- 
. ing, every man eats an inconceivable quantity of rice, 
ad many take after it ſome kind of ſoporific drugs, 
nwo chat about midnight the whole army is in a dead 
m ſeep. The conſequence of theſe habits is obvious; 
d and yet it would appear a ftrange propoſition to an 
g, Laſtern monarch, to endeavour to perſuade him, 
ly that the ſecutiey of his throne depended upon the 
3 | regu- 
ng | 1 | 4 
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regulation of the meals of a common ſoldier; much 
leſs. would he. be perſuaded to reſtrain; him in 
the uſe of that opium which is to warm his blood 
for action, and animate his ſoul with heroiſm. It 
fills the mind of an European ſoldier at once with 
compaſſion and contempt, to ſee a heap of theſe 
poor creatures, ſolely animated by a momentary 
intoxication, crowded into a breach, and, both in 
their garb and impotent fury, reſembling a mob 
of frantic women. e 
There is certainly an appearance of effeminacy in 
the eaſtern dreſs, which has, at all times, greatly con- 
tributed to leſſen their military character with the 
European nations, who, from their on habits and 
prejudices, will naturally receive a ſtrange impreſ- 
ſion, upon ſeeing a body of horſe in filk and cot- 
ton; and yet there is no character they are ſo fond 
ol as that of a warrior; and, as they have no other 
notion of government, they have been, from time 
immemorial, continually at war with one another. 
The revenues of the mogul are computed at 
forty millions ſterling, ariſing from the duties on 
merchandize, trade, and the labour of the people; 
but chiefly from the preſents of the great men, 
and the revenues of the numerous provinces, every 
viceroy, or nabob and governor, being obliged to 
tranſmit to court a kind of tribute, annually, from 
every province. The rajahs, or black princes, un- 
der the dominion of the mogul, pay him an annual 
tribute alſo. By a treaty lately concluded with 
the mogul, the revenues, or 8 
vince of Bengal, were ceded to the Engliſh Eaſt- 
India company, excepting a certain proportion 
to be allowed out of them to the mogul and 
nabob. Theſe territorial revenues, it is faid, will 
produce to the company - upwards of a million 
annually, out of which they have agreed to P4y 


% 
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the government here four hundred thouſand pounds 
for five years. 4 214 or ab 


REvoLuTIONS and MEMORABLE EVENTS, 


India has been inhabited, from the earlieſt anti- 


quity, by a people who have now little or no re- 


ſemblance, either in their features, or manners, 


Vith any of the nations contiguous to them. Its 
firſt inhabitants were probabſy from Perſia, that 


kingdom lying betwixt it and Meſopotamia, where, 


it ſeems to be agreed, the deſcendants of Noah firſt 
ſettled after the flood: but whoever were the firſt 


inhabitants, the Ethiopians ſeem to have made ſet- 


tlements very early in the ſouthern diviſion of the 


peninſula ; the inhabitants, as we obſerved already 
of thoſe parts, having till the ſame features and 
complexion as thoſe of Ethiopia. Beſides, we are 
told, that the queen of Sheba, or Ethiopia, made 

reſents of the fineſt ſpicies, which only grow in 
India, and muſt have been brought from the colo- 
nies of the Ethiopians ſettled there. The Arabs next 
poſſeſſed themſelves of many of the maritime parts 


of the country; for a great part of the coaſt was 


ſubje& to Arabian, or Mohammedan princes, when 
the Portugueſe arrived here, in 1500, and theſe 
had diſpoſſeſſed the Ethiopians, and driven them 
up into the midland country, where they till re- 
main. India was afterwards, about the. year-1400, 


invaded by the-Mongul Tartars under Tamerlane, 
who had 
of India and Perſia ; but the ſouthern peninſula of 


xed his third ſon, Miracha, in the north 


India'was not reduced under the obedience of the 
mogul princes, until the reign of Aurenzebe. 
This prince depoſed and confined his father Shah 
Gehan, who died in 1666; and having murdered 
his three brothers, and ſome. of their children, to 
acquire the throne, he maintained himſelf in it 

Vor. VII. "i TR near 
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near fifty years; but with ſo ſtrict an attention to 


the government of his empire, and ſo laudable an 


adminiſtration, that the crimes he was guilty of to 
pave the way to his acceſſion, if they appeared 
ſoch in the eyes of his countrymen, were quite 
obliterated, and he ſeemed intitled to be ranked 
among the ableſt princes, who had reigned in any 
age or country. He conquered more than half 
the provinces of Hindoſtan in perſon, and his vice- 
roys conquered or ſubjected all the reſt, the ſea- coaſts 
of Malabar excepred ; but moſt of theſe conqueſts 
have been ſince loft. The revenues of the empire 
in his time amounted to 'thirty-eight millions of 

ounds ſterling. He was near an hundred when 
Fe died, in 1707.” He never eat any fleſh meat, 
nor taſted ſtrong drink. But all his abiF ties did 
not give him the power of ſecuring his crown to 
one of his ſons, in peference to the reft ; and it 
appears by his will, that he foreſaw the conteſts 
D IK a ed among them after his death. His 
ſons, Azem ſhah and Mahomed Mauzm, fought 
at the head of armies not equalled ſince the time 
of Tamerlane: that of Mahomed Mauzm con- 
ſiſting of three hundred thouſand 0 0 men, of 
which one hundred and fifty thouſand were cavalry. 
Azem, who ſeems by his father's wilt to have been 
the favourite, was defeated and killed, and Mauzm 
was proclaimed emperor, under the.title of Ba- 
dahr Shah; after which he attacked his brother 
Kaunbukſh, who was taken priſoner, and died of 
his wounds, Badahr ſhah' died after reigning 
about fix years, and his four ſons diſputed, in 
like manner, the throne. By that dependence on 
the great men of the kingdom, to which their 
conteſts for the crown had reduced the deſcendants 
of Aurenzebe, the emperors elected, though de- 
ſpotic with the multitude, aſcended the throne in 
bonds, and were in reality nothing more than the 


ſlaves 
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ſlaves of their miniſters. Abdallah khan, and 
Hoſſam-Aly khan, two brothers, were powerful 
enough to make four, and depole five emperors : 
but ſtill the blood of Tamerlane continued to be 
held in too great veneration throughout the em- 
pire, to permit any others but his deſcendants to 
entertain the thoughts of aſcending the throne with 
impunity. The two brothers, and thoſe that ſtood - 
neareft the throne, in virtue of their offices and 
power, were therefore.contented to rule the em- 
pire, as they pleaſed, by ſhewing to the people a 
pompous ſovereign, who, in reality, was to com- 
mand nothing but the women in his ſeraglio. With 
this view. they fixed their choice upon Mohamed. 
ſhah, ſon of one of the princes who periſhed in diſ- 
uting the ſucceſſion of their father, Behadr ſhah. 
The beginning of his reign was not without a 
ſtroke of authority in the mode of eaſtern politics. 
The courtiers, to pleaſe him, aſſaſſinated Hoſſam- 
Aly khan, one of the two brothers, whoſe hands 
had been imbrued in ſo much of the blood of his 
family. The other brother immediately appeared 
in arms, but was ſoon made priſoner, and died of 
the wounds he had received in a battle, which he 
fought for another emperor of his own nomina- 
tion. The removal of two ſuch dangerous ene- 
mies to the throne, placed Mohamed ſhah in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, with a ſecurity unknown to his prede- 
ceffors, ſince the reign of Aurenzebe; but this ſe- 
curity ſerved only to render him unworthy of it. 
Indolent, ſenſual, and irreſolute, he voluntarily gave 
ty e as great a degree of power as that 
which the miniſters of the throne had lately uſurped, 
in defiance of the will of the ſovereign. The fa- 
vourites quarrelled with Nizam-al-Muluk, the 
viceroy of the ſouthern provinces, who had under his 
uriſdiction very near a fourth part of the empire; 
and who, without rebellion, had rendered him- 
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ſelf almoſt independent of the emperor. He cen* 
ſured openly the puſillanimous adminiſtration, and 
diſſolute manners of the court, ſo degenerate from 
that of Aurenzebe, under whoſe eye he had been 
bred.. At laſt pretending there could be no reme- 
dy to ſuch deſperate evils, but a total revolution of 
the empire, he adviſed Thamas Kouli Khan, who 
had uſurped the throne of Perſia, to come and 
take poſſeſſion of that of Hindoſtan ; and Thamas 
Kouli Khan followed his advice. An army famiſh- 
ed by its own numbers, commanded by chiefs una- 
nimous in nothing but their unwillingneſs not to 
fight, and theſe by an emperor, who could not 
command his fears, ſubmitted to enemies, whom 
they out numbered five to one ; but theſe enemies 
had been inured to conflicts under the moſt deſpe- 
rate ſoldier of the age and were rendered invin- 
cible, by the expeCtation of plundering the capital 
of the richeſt empire in the world. A ſkirmiſh de- 
cided the fate of the empire ; Mohamed ſhah laid 
his regalia at the feet of Thamas Kouli Khan, who 
took poſſeſſion of Dehli, plundered it, and maſſa- 
cred one hundred thouſand of its inhabitants. The 
. conqueror, reſerving to himſelf all the countries 
lying to the weſtward of the rivers Indus and Attoc, 
j ' reſtored all the reſt to Mohamed ſhah, and rein- 
1 ſtated him in the throne with formalities; after 
1 Which he returned to Perſia, carrying with him 
out of Hindoſtan a treaſure, which, in effects, ſil- 
ver, gold, and jewels, was valued at upwards of 
ſeventy millions of pounds ſterling. He entered 
India from Candahar, in the beginning of the year 
1738, and returned to Candahar at the end of the 
year 1739. This dreadful incurſion is reckoned to 
have coſt Hindoſtan, beſides its treaſures, the loſs 
of two hundred thouſand lives. The cruelties ex- 
erciſed in India by Thamas Kouli Khan were ſuch, 

that a derviſe had the courage to preſent a writing 
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to him, conceived in theſe terms: Tf thou, art a 
god, act as a god; if thou art a prophet, conduct 


us in the way to ſalvation; if thou art a king, ren- 


der the people happy, and do not deſtroy them.“ 
To which he replied, I am no god, to act as a 
god; nor a prophet, to ſhew you the way of ſal- 
vation; nor a king, to render the people happy; 
but I am he whom God ſends to the nations 
which he is determined to viſit with his wrath.”* 

The prince whom Kouli Khan had reinſtated, 


is ſaid to have been murdered by the vizier Gauze 


Odin khan, who thereupon exalte1 Allum Geer 
to the throne of Hindoſtan ; but, ſome time after, 
being diſſatisfied with his own election in the per- 


ſon of this prince, he impriſoned him, kept him 
in cloſe confinement for ſeveral years, drove his 


children from Dehli, and, at length, to compleat 


the ſyſtem, murdered him alſo, and proclaimed 
another prince at that capital. Allum Geer's ſon, 
when he heard of his father's aſſaſſination, did not 


long delay to aſſert his title to the throne of his an- 
ceſtors : he cauſed himſelf immediately to be ac- 


knowledged king by his dependents, by the title 


of ſhah Zadah, and was recognized as ſuch by his 
followers; and it was probably this prince, who 
had taken refuge with Sujah Doula, and was ſolli- 
citing his aſſiſtance, when lord Clive concluded his 
treaty with that chief. | 


We nor proceed to a brief deſcription of the ſe- 
veral provinces of Hindoſtan, properly ſo called. 


Guzerat, formerly a kingdom, is a maritime 
province, on the Gulph of Cambaya, and the moſt 
pleaſant in all Hindoſtan, though none of the 


largeſt. It is watered by the Nardaba, Tapti, and 
other. riyers. The fields look green all the year 


round, on account of the corn and rice which co- 


ver them, as well as the various kinds of trees which. 


continually bear fruit. The inhabitants of this 


Q 3 province 


* 
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province live moſtly by robbery and piracy, plun- 
dering all whom'they can overcome, both by ſea 
and land; nor can the great mogul reſtrain them, 
for their country is ſecure from the marches of 
armies into it, many parts of it being inacceſſible, 
* Otherwiſe than by little boats, by reaſon of the many 
inlets of the ſea, which overflows the low grounds. 
Thevenot obſerves of ſome of theſe pirates, whom he 
calls Zinganes, butothers Sanganians, that they keep 
their barks on the bar of Sindi, and when they ſee 
a merchant veſſel, get to windward of her; then 
drawing pretty near, before they lay her on board, 
throw in a great many pots full « lime, reduced 
to a very fine powder, and, while the crew are 
blinded with the duſt, leap into the bark, putting 
all to the ſword : for they give no quarter till they 
are maſters of the veſſel; and then, to prevent 
their priſoners from eſcaping, they cut the great 
- tendon of their legs a little above the heel. There 
are other pirates on the coaſt, between Diu and 
Dand- point, called Warrels, who often affociate 
with the Sanganians in their piracies and depreda- 
tions, Theſe, as ſoon as they get along ſide a 
þ veſſel, throw in ſhowers of ſtones on the decks, 
in order to fink the crew, if they do not yield. 
They alſo caſt in pots full of unquenched lime, 
well fifred ; which breaking, there ariſes ſuch a duſt, 
that the defendants can ſcarce either breathe or ſee : 
at the ſame time they fling into the ſhip lighted 
wicks of cotton, dipped in a certain oil, which 
burns fiercely, and ſets fire to the parts which it 
lights upon. In 1716, the Engliſh went to burn 
their principal village, called Chance, ſixty miles 
to the/eaſt of Diu, and pirating veſſels, but were 

- unſucceſsful in the attempt. 
5 There are in Guzerat about thirty-five cities or 
conſidetable towns, all of which are ſituated on, 
or near the ſea. The principal of theſe are Ahme- 
9 75 dabad, 
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dabad, which is the capital, Surat, Goga, Kam- 
baya, Baroch, and Bradra. On this coaſt lies alſu 
the iſle and town of Diu, belonging to the Portu- - 


gueſe, Amed-abad, or Amed's city, ſo called from 
| a king of that name, was before denominated Gu- 


zerat, and gave name to the province. It is now _ 
the ſeat of the mogul's governor, as it was formerly 
of the Guzerat kings, and ſtands in a lovely plain, 
on the little river Sabremeti, about forty-three - 
French leagues from Surat, being about four miles 


anda half in length, including the ſuburbs, and 


containing a caſlle, as large as a little city, a ſtately 
caravanſerai, a palace, and a ſpacious meydan or 
ſquare. The place from an eminence appears like 
a wood, it is 1o full of gardens, ſtored with trees. 
In the midſt of it is the Engliſh factory. The 
Hindùs have here an hoſpital for ſick birds, and 
another for ſick beaſts. | Captain Hamilton ſays, 
this city is little inferior in magnitude and wealth 
to the beſt in Europe, and that the revenue it yields 
is generally reckoned to be ten times às much as. 


that of Surat. That city ſtands on the banks of 


the river Tapti, or Tapta, not far from its mouth. 


The inhabitants conſiſting of Mohammedans, Hin- 
dis, and Parſis, are computed to be about. two 
hundred thouſand, and among them are many very 
rich. Surat is very populous at all times; but, 
from December'to April, ſo full of people, both 
in the city and ſuburbs, that lodging can ſcarcely 
be had. The commerce here is very conſiderable ; 


for the revenues ariſing from the cuſtoms, land- 


rents, and poll- money, amount, one year with ano- 
ther, to above an hundred and ſixty- two thouſand 


1 8 The Engliſh have ſettled here the greateſt 
ſtaple of their trade: the Dutch have alſo a fac- 
' tory in the place. The port of Surat is ſmall, two 


leagues north of the bar or entrance of the Tapti, 
and diftant from the city four leagues and an half. 
1 as Ee There 
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There is not water enough to carry veſſels, though 
unloaded, over the bar, until ſpring-tides z but 
ſmall barks may get up to the city at any time. 
Surat was ſeized by the Eogliſh during the late war 
in the Eaſt-Indies, but whether it is ſtill in their poſ- 
ſeſſion we cannot fay, Goga 1s a pretty large town, 
has a good harbour, with ſome trade, and admits 
ſtrangers to a free commerce. The place is governed 
by an officer from the mogol, having about two 
hundred men under his command. Kambaya is a 
large city, at the bottom of the Gulph or Bay of 
Kambaya, fifteen or ſixteen leagues from Ahmed- 
Abad. The town ſwarms with monkeys, who 
- throw at paſſengers from the houſe · tops. The 
tides are ſo ſwift in the north part of the gulph, 
that a horſe at full ſpeed cannot keep pace with the 
firſt waves. The product and manufactures of this 
part of the country are ſcarce inferior to any in the In- 
dies; it abounding in grain, cattle, cotton, and ſilk. 
The cornelian and agate ſtones are found in its ri- 
vers, and no where elſe in the world. Of the firſt 
they make rings, and ſtones for ſeals; and the 
other they cut into bowls, ſmall cabinets, ſpoons, 
bandles for ſwords and knives, ſnuff boxes, buttons, 
and other curioſities. The people of Kambaya 
alſo embroider the beſt of any in the Indies, and 
rhaps in the world ; but they are much infeſted 
by their neighbours, the Kowlis, and others, wha 
are as great thieves by land as the Sauganians and 
Warrels are by fea. Baroch ſtands on the eaſt 
ſhore of the bay, and depends, on Surat, as well as 
Kambaya. Here the baftas are made, which are fa- 
mous all over India, the cotton of this country be- 
ing eſteemed the beſt in the world. Diu is a ſmall 
iſland at the extremity of Guzerat, towards the 
ſouth, baving a town of the ſame name, belonging 
to the Portugueſe, with a good harbour, and 
ſtrongly fortified. It was once a place of great 
trade; 
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trade; but, at preſent, not above one fourth of the 
city is inhabited, and the number of the Portu- 
gueſe, both in the town and caſtle, does not exceed 


two hundred. The king of Portugal receives about ; 


twelve thouſand pounds yearly by poll tax, and fix 
thouſand by the cuſtoms and land-tax : but was 
Diu in the hands of ſome induſtrious nation, it 
would be the beſt mart town on the coaſt of 
India. 9 3 | 
The province of Agra is one of the largeſt in all. 
Hindoſtan, having forty cities .or large towns, as 
it is ſaid, and above three hundred and forty vil- 
lages, depending on it. It is an inland province. 
Of the cities the principal is Agra, which gives 


name to the province, and is the greateſt city in the 


whole empire, It ſtands two hundred and ten 
leagues from Surat, on the river Jemna, emini, 
or Chun, as ſome 'call it, which falls into the 
Ganges at Halabas. The caſtle is the biggeſt in 
all the Indies, containing the emperor's palace, 
which conſiſts of three courts, ſet round with porti- 
coes and galleries, all painted and guts nay, ſome 
places are plated over with gold. Under the gal - 
leries of the firſt court are the lodgings for the im- 
perial guards ; thoſe for the officers are in the ſe- 
cond court; and the third court contains the ſtate- 


ly apartments of the emperor and his ladies. A 
long line of palaces, belonging to the great lords of 


the court, ſtands on the banks of the river. Be- 
ſides the palaces, there are thirteen large ſquares, 
above ſixty ſpacious karavanſerays, eight hundred 
public baths, with a great number of magnificent 
moſques, ſepulchres, and gardens. The Dutch 
have a factory here; but the Engliſh have none. 
The other towns of any note are Fetipùr, about fix 

leagues from Agra, Biana, and Skanderabad, fa- 
mous for indigo. eee, e ee 
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I] The province of Dehli lies to the north of Agra. 
The road betwixt the two capitals is planted with 
trees, with a turret at every half - league, and, at 
every ſtage, a caravanſeray for lodging travellers; 
yet it is much infeſted by robbers, ſo dextrous at 
caſting a nooſe about a man's neck, that they ne- 
ver fail, if within reach, to ſeize and ſtrangle him. 
Dehli, which gives name to the province, and is 
the uſual reſidence of the great mogol, ſtands in an 
open plain country, on the fide of the Jemna. 
The circuit of the walls, without which are Jar 

ſuburbs, may be about nine miles. The fortrels, 
which contains the emperor's palace, with the mahl 
or haram, beautiful gardens, and ſtables, &c. is a 
mile and a half in circuit, having good walls, with 
round towers, and ditches full of water, faced with 
. ſtone. At the gate of this palace, an army of fif- 
ty thouſand horſe encamps daily, whether the court 
be at Agra or Dehli. The horſes in the emperor's 
ſtables are ſaid to amount to twelve thouſand, and 
the elephants to five hundred. Of the laſt, that on 
which the emperor rides has on its back a throne, 
glittering all over with gold and precious ſtones, 
In theſe countries, where the forage is burnt up 


with the ſun's heat, they feed the horſes in the 


morning with bread, mixed. up with butter and 
ſugar, and in the evening they have rice - milk, ſea- 
ſoned with pepper and anniſeed. All the horſes in 
the mogol's ſtables, and thoſe of his cavalry, are 
brought from Arabia, Perſia, the province of 
Balkh, Bokhara, and Kabul. 

The province of Azmir lies ſouth-weſt of Dehli, 
and weſt of Agra. It is divided into three leſſer 
provinees or diſtricts, viz. Bando, Jeſelmir, and Soret, 
Azmir, which is the capital, and gives name to 


the province, is pretty large, and its chief trade con- 


fiſts in ſalt · petre, great quantities of which are 
made in it. Here is the tomb of Khoja Mondi, a 
95 Moham- 
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Mohammedan faint, to which is a great reſort of 

pilgrims from. all parts. SAR Ut © 
The province of Sind or Sindi, by ſome called 
Tatta, from its capital, has Azmir on the eaſt; Multan 
on the north; a deſert, and the Indian Sea, to the 
ſouth; and to the weſt Makrin and Sejeſtin, in 
Perſia. It takes its name of Sindi or Sind, from 
the Indus, called by the Orientals Sindi or Sind, 
on both ſides of which it lies, from north to ſouth. 
It is alſo ſometimes called by the Orientals the 
kingdom of Diul, from a town of that name, on 
its ſouthern confines. Tatra, the capital, is a very 
large and rich city, and of great traffic, the Indian 
merchants buying a great many curioſities made by 
the inhabitants, who are wonderfully ingenious in 
all kinds of arts. The city ſtands about two miles 
from the Indus, whence canals are cut to convey 
water to it; and forty from Larri Bander, or Bun- 
der. It is near three miles long, and one and an 
half broad. The citadel is capable of lodging ff- 
ty thouſand men and horſes, with convenient fta- 
bling, and a palace for the nabob or viceroy. In 
1699, no rain having fallen for three years, a 
plague enſued, which, in the town only, carried off 
above eighty thouſand manufacturers in filk and 
cotton. There are above four hundred Moham- 
medan colleges in this city, for the training up of 
their youth. They have plenty of black cattle, 
large and good; and horſes, ſmall, but hardy and 
ſwift. They hunt with dogs, leopards, and a fierce 
creature called ſhiigis, as big as a fox, with ears 
like a hare, and the face of a cat. Being ſhewed 
the game, deer or antelopes, it ſprings upon them, 
and ſcratches their eyes out. The fineſt palanquins 
in all the Indies are made at Tatra. Theſe are a 
ſort of coaches or couches, covered with a bending 
canopy, and carried by four men, who will trot a- 
long, morning and evening, forty miles a day - ten 
ing 


% 
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being uſually hired, who carry the palanquin by 


turns, four at a time. They are commonly. very 
dear; but the porters may be hired for nine or ten 
ſhillings a month each, out of which they main- 
tain themſelves. The Indus at Tatta is about a 
mile broad, aud full of little pleaſant iſlands, The 
ſtream is uſually about ſix fathoms deep, but not 
very rapid, its motion not exceeding two and an 
half miles in an hour. It produces many kinds of 
fiſh, particularly very fine carp. Towards the ſea 
it is called Divelli, or Seven Mouths, although it 
diſcharges its waters by many more. In April, 
May, and June, the adjacent country is over- 
flowed by it. Veſſels called kaftis, ſome of which 
contain twenty tons, navigate it as high as the pro- 
vince of Kaſhmir. Larri Bander, or Bunder, ſtands 
five or ſix miles from the ſea, on a branch of the 
Indus, capable to receive ſhips of two hundred 
tons burthen. This place being, as it.were, the 
rt of Tatta, a great trade is carried on in it; but 
the kasfilas, which paſs between it and Tatta, are 
often robbed, though eſcorted by one or two hun- 
dred horſe. . | 
The province of Multan, which includes that of 
Bukor, has to the ſouth Sind, to the north Kabul, 
with Perſia to the weſt, and Lahur to the eaſt. 
It is watered and fertilized, by many rivers. Its 
rincipal cities are Multan, Kozdar or Kordar, 
Kandavil, and Sandur ; and its moſt valuable com- 
modities cotton, ſugar, opium, galls, brimſtone, 
and camels. Multan, which gives name to the 
province and is its capital, though not very large, 
ſtands not far from the Indus, but has not much 
trade. It furniſhes the beſt bows, and nimbleſt 
dancers, in all Hindoſtan. The baniyans, and ka- 
tri or kutteri, have a famous pagod here, to which 
pilgrimages are performed. The idol worſhipped 


here is cloathed in red leather, has a black face, and 
| | two 
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two pearls in place of eyes ; but the Mohammedan 
governor takes the offerings that are made to it. 

The province of Kabul or Kabuleſtan, is ſepa- 
rated, on the north, from Tartary by Kat-Daghi, 
a chain of mountains; Kaſhimir lies to the eaſt; 
Zabuleſtan and Kandahar to the weſt; and Mul- 
tan to the ſouth. The country, though watered by 
two rivers, which fall into the Indus, yet, being 
cold and mountainous, is not very fruitful : howe- 
ver, it abounds in aromatic trees and drugs, which 
are very profitable; and yields iron, which is fit 
for all uſes. Mirabolans grow in the mountains, 
whence that fruit is called kabuli by the Orientals ; 
and from hence eſpecially come the canes, of which 
they make halberts and lances, A great trade is 
carried on from hence with the reſt of India, Per- 
ſia, and Uſbeck Tartary : from the laſt above ſixty 
thouſand horſes are yearly brought hither for ſale. 
This province, beſides Kibul, its capital, which is 
very large, and has two ſtrong caſtles, with a great 
many palaces, is full of ſmall cities, towns, vil- 
Pers. and pagods; moſt of the inhabitants being 
agans. | g 9887 
The province of Kaſhmir, orKiſhmir, is bounded 
on the weſt by Kàbuleſtan; on the eaſt by part of 
Tibet; on the ſouth by Lahur; and on the north 
by Tartary. It is entirely ſurrounded by moun- 
tains, excepting two or three narrow paſſages, but 
within has large fine plains. According to the 
common opinion, there are no fewer than an hun- 
dred thouſand villages in the plains and ,moun- 
tains. | The lower mountains are ſtored with all 
forts of cattle and game, without any wild beaſts; 
the higher.are always covered with ſnow. Innu- 
merable ſprings and rivulets iſſue from theſe moun- 
' tains, which at laſt form a large river, that falls in- 
to the Indus towards Atok, Beſides thoſe of the 
country, many of the European fruit trees, 
RF plants, 
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plants, and flowers, grow here. Kaſhimir, the 
Capital, by ſome called Sirenaker, is a large ci- 

ty, ſtanding very pleaſantly, near a Jake, and 
on the above-mentioned river. Its environs are 


ſo delightfully. diverſified with the lake, gardens, 
hills, and canals, that the Mogols call it the 


Paradiſe of the Indies. It was once the capital 


' of a large kingdom. The Kaſhimirians are as 
fair, eſpecially the women, as in any part of Eu- 
rope. They are ſaid alſo to be very witty, dex- 

terous, and ingenious, making a variety of curioſi- 
ties, which they vend all over the Indies; but their 
moſt profitable manufacture are the ſtuffs, called 
ſhales, Which are made either of the wook of the 
country, finer than iſn, or of hair, finer than 

| beaver, taken from the breaſt of a wild goat in 


Great Thibet, and worn by the lodians and' Mogols 


in winter, on their heads. 
The province of Lahur les to the fourth: of K a 
ſhimir, and north of Dehli. Multan lies to the 
| welt, and to the eaſt are high mountains, inhabit- 
ed in many places by rajahs, part of whom are 
independent. It is one of the largeſt and moſt 
| fruitful provinces of the Indies, being well-water- 


ed, and abounding in rice, corn, fruits, ood wine, 
and the beſt ſugars of all Hindoſtan. All ſorts of 


manufactures uriſh in the towns. Lahur, the 
capital, ſtands on the river Ravi, an hundred 
ts from Pehli, an hundred and fifty from Agra, 
9 wards of fixty from Mulrin. It was once 
ls. than three leagues in length, but is now 
eee On the road from it to Dehli are 
a great many pagods, or idol temples. 
he province of Ayud, Audih, or Hard, 
contains, the moſt- northern. countries belonging 
to the mogols. There are many independent 
Tajabs in it, and two noted pagods. Notwith- 
ene the mountains in it, it is exceeding fer- 


tile, 
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tile, being well watered; and the trade carried 
on in it is very conſiderable. Its capital is of 
the ſame name. | 

The province of Varad or Varal, containing the 
north-eaftern countries of Hindoſtan, in reſpect of 
ſoil, fertility, and trade, very much reſembles 
that of Ayud. | 

The province of Bekar, the moſt caſter of Hin- 
doſtan, is well watered, large, and rich, containing 
the provinces of Dowab, Jeſuat, and Udeſſch, in 
which, beſides Bakaner, the capital, ſituated to the 
weſt of the Ganges, are ſeveral other conſiderable 
_ as Sanbal, Menapur, Rajahpür, and Jehũ- 
na 


The ebener of Hallabis, formerly called Pu- 


rop, lies to the north of Bengal, and comprehends 
thoſe of Narvar and Mevat. - Its capital, now of 


the ſame name, but formerly called Praya or Pra- 
ga, ſtands at the conflux of the Jemini, or Jemna, 
and the Ganges, There are many other confidera-' 
ble cities in the province, particularly thoſe of Nar- 
val and Jehüd. 

The province of Ouleſſer, which we call Bengel 
is inhabited moſtly by Hindus, who call it Jaganat, 


from the pagod of that name. This proptde is by 


ſome travellers eſteemed more fertile than Egypt, 
bearing rice, ſugar-canes, corn, ſeſamum, fmall- 


mulberry, and other trees, and ſupplying many 


foreign countries with theſe, and other commodi- 


ties. For half acrown, one may have twenty ood 


pullets, and ducks and geeſe in proportion. Kid, 


mutton, and pork, are in great plenty. No cut 


try affords ſuch ſtore of callicoes, ſilks, ſalt 
lakka, opium, wax, and civet; but the air is un- 
wholeſome, eſpecially to ſtrangers. Bengal extends 
near an hundred leagues on both ſides the Gan 
from Rajah-Mähl to the ſea, and is full of cities, 
towns, villages, and caſtles. There are many great 


3 | canals 
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canals in it, which were formerly cut out of the 
Ganges, for the conveniency of tranſporting mer- 
chandize, and reaching far into the country. Here 
idolatry reigns triumphant; the chief pagods of the 
Indians being built upon the Ganges, as by them 
eſteemed ſacred. The Hindus here, in general, 
are ſaid to be extremely voluptuous, to have a 
iercing wit, and to be much given to ſtealing, 
he women are repreſented as very bold and laſci- 
_ vious, uſing all ſorts of arts to debauch young 
men, eſpecially ſtrangers, whom they eaſily trepan, 
becauſe they are handſome, and go well dreſſed, 
Dakka, the largeſt city in the province, ſtands on 
the moſt eaſtern branch of the Ganges, under the 
tropic of Cancer, fifty leagues from Chatignan, 
at the mouth of the river, and an hundred from the 
weſtern mouth or branch. The tide comes up as 
high as Dakka, which extends four miles and an 
half along the river, and has an Engliſn and Dutch 
factory in it. Among the other towns, the moſt 
conſiderable are, Kaſſem-Bazar, Kaſan-Bazar or 
Caſſumbazar, Hughli or Ogüli, Chinchura, Barna- 
gu, Calcutta, Charnagur or Chandernagor, Mak- 
abad or Rajah-Mähl, Maldo, Patna or Patana, 
and Banares or Banarus, called alſo Waranaſi and 
= Vana-Rajah, and by the Hindiis in the peninſula on 
this ſide the Ganges, Kaſi or Kaſhi, Moſt of theſe 
towns ſtand on the weſt branch of the Ganges, 
and have Engliſh: and Dutch factories in them: at 
Calcutta, in particular, is the Engliſh factory, call- 
ed.' Fort-William, to which all the reſt in Bengal 
are ſubordinate. At Patna, or Mikſadibad, the 
ſubah or nabob of Bengal keeps his court. Ban- 
nares is celebrated for its ſanctity, and being the 
univerſity of the Indies. 1 
ITbe 3 of Malva lies to the weſt of Ben- 
gal and Hallabas, and includes the countries of 558 
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jah-Ränas, Gwahar, and Chitdr. It is very fertile, 
producing whatever is found in the reſt. The 
chief cities are Ratiſpor, the capital, and a place of 
great traffic, Ujen or Eujin, Mando, Nar, Seringe, 
and Chitor. 3 = | - 

The province of Kandiſh or Khandeyſh, including 
that of Berar, and what the great mogol poſſeſſes, 
or formerly, at leaſt, poſſeſſed of Orixa, is of vaſt 
extent, ful} of populous towns and villages, and 
abounds: with cotton, and manufactures of that 
produce. The capital of the province is Rrampur, 
ſituated on the Tapti, about eighty leagues from 
Surat. The trade here is equal to that of any 
other city. Beſides chintz, there are white calli- 
coes, mixed with gold and filver, whereof the rich 
make _ veils, ſcarfs, handkerchiefs, and cover- 
ings. The ſame trade is driven at Orixa or Oriſha, 
Berar, Shakpur, and other towns of this province. 
In the territory of Berar is a caſtle, called Rota or 
Roughtaz, ſtrongly fortified, and ſeated on a hill, 
the ſides of which are perpendicular, except where 
a narrow path leads up to it. Y 

The other five provinces of Ballagat” Proper, 
Baglina, Teleriga, Viziapur, and Golconda, belong- 
ing to the empire of the mogul, ſhall be deſcribed 
under the Hither Peninſula of the Indies, in which 
they are ſituated, and to which we now proceed, 
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The HITHER PENINSULA of INDIA, 
- or that within or on this Side of the GaNGEs. 


1 


HIS great peninſula, in its largeſt extent, 
8 is bounded on the north by an eaſt and weſt 
line, drawn from the Gulph of Kambaya to the 
mouth of the river Ganges, or, if you will, with the. 
twenty ſecond parallel of latitude; and, on the other 
three ſides, by the ocean: but, in a leſs extended 
ſenſe, its northern boundary will be a line drawn from 
the city of Kambaya, at the head of the gulph of 
that name, ſouth-eaſt, to the coaſt of Maſulipatan, 
on the bay of Bengal. Within the former limits 
are contained ſeveral ſpacious countries; namely, 
the provinces of Baglana, Ballagate, and Tellin- 
gana or Telenga, all comprehended under the ge- 
neral name of Balagate; the kingdom of Viſiapùr, 
which, with the other three provinces, are com- 
| prong under the name of Dekkan or Dekan; the 
ingdoms of Golconda and Oriſha, or Orixa ; the 
kingdom of Karnata, or the Karnatic, a part of 
which was formerly called Biſnagar and Narſinga; 
the kingdoms of Meſlur, Madura, Marava, and 
Tanjaor; laſtly, the kingdoms of Kanara and Ma- 
labär. For many ages, theſe countries were go- 
verned by their own rajahs, or kings; bur, ſince 
the Mohammedans have got footing in Hindoſtan, 
they have undergone various revolutions, and ſeve- 
ral of them are, or were at leaſt before Kouli Khan's 
invaſion, tributary or ſubject to the great mogul. 
It is indeed generally ſuppoſed, that the whole pe- 
ninſula within the Ganges is under the immediate 
government of the mogul hin ſelf, and that the 
royal mandates from Delhi are, according to the 
received notion of ſo arbitrary a dominion, impli- 
cCitly obeyed in the moſt remote parts of the _ 
FB : : Iula; 
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ſula; but this is ſo far from being true, that ® 
great part of that vaſt peninſula never acknow- 
dged any ſubjection to the throne of Dehli till the 
reign of Aurengzebe, about the middle of the laſt 
century; and the revenues from thoſe Indian kings 
and Mooriſh governors, who were conquered or 
employed by him, have ſince his death, but eſpe- 
cially ſince the above-mentioned invaſion, been in- 
tercepted by the viceroys, whom his weaker ſucceſ- 
ſors have appointed for the government of the pe- 
ninſula ; ſo that, at this time, neither can the tri- 
bute from the ſeveral potentatès reach the court of 
Dehli, nor the vigour of the government extend 
from the capital to thoſe remote countries. In 
fine, ever ſince the irrecoverable ſtroke which the 
mogul family received by the invaſion of Thamas 
Kouli Khan, moſt of the diſtant and powerful na- 
bobs have thrown off all ſubjection to them, and 
ſeized the revenues of their reſpective provinces. 
When lord Clive went over laſt to Bengal, to ſettle 
the affairs of that country, the preſent mogul was 
with Sujah Dowla, whom he had conſtituted his 
vizier, and to whom he applied, after the mur- | | 
der of his father at Dehli, for his aſſiſtance in . 
recovering the throne of his anceſtors. By the | 
treaty which lord Clive concluded with theſe 
princes, the Eaſt-India company guarantied the 
dominions they were then reſpectively in poſſeſſion - 5 
of, What turn the affairs of the mogol have ſince -- 15 
tken, we cannot pretend to give our readers any | 
certain information, nor is it of any great im- 
portance. That diviſion of the peninſula called 
Decan, extending from Balaſore · Jagonaut, or there - 
outs; to Cape Comorin, is under a viceroy or ni- 
zam, (who uſed to be appointed by the mogul) of 
Xceeding great power, — within his juriſdic- 
on ſeven large territories or provinces, to which 
© had the undiſputed right of nominating nabobs 
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or governors. In all parts of India, as we obſerved 
before, there are ſtill large diſtricts, under Indian 
kings, called rajahs; ſuch as Meffiir, or Maiſſore, 
whoſe capital is Seringapatam, and Tanjore or Tan- 
Jaor, whoſe capital is of the fame name. There are 
alſo among the woods and mountainous parts of the 
country, ſeveral petty princes, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of polygars, who are all tributary to the na- 
bobs, as theſe are to the viceroy, whoſe reſidence 
is at Aurengabad. The Carnatic is that part of the 
peninſula which comprehends the principal ſettle- 
ments of the Europeans; namely, Madraſs, Pon- 
- dicherry, and Arcot. 39. 83 Ri” 7 
With reſpect to the climate and ſeaſons of this 
peninſula, that chain of mountains which runs thro' 
it, from north to ſouth, are the cauſe of an extra- 
ordinary phænomenon; for while it is winter on 
one ſide of theſe, it is ſummer on the other. On 
the coaſt of Malabar, a fouth-weſt wind begins to 
blow from the ſea, about the end of June, with 
continued rain, and laſts near four months, during 
which time the weather is calm and ferene on the 
coaſt of Coromandel; and, towards the end of Oc- 
tober, the rainy ſeaſon, or change of the monſoon, 
begins on the Coromandel coaſt, which having no 
good ports, and the tempeſtuous. waves beat- 
ing continually againſt it, is ſo dangerous for 
the ſhipping to remain there, during the three en- 
ſuing months, that it is ſcarce ever attempted: 
This is the cauſe of the periodical return of our 
ſhips to Bombay, where there is a ſecure harbour, 
and convenient docks, This peninſula lying al 
moſt entirely within the torrid zone, the air is hot, 
13 in April and May, when the hot winds 
low, for two or three hours, in the morning, with 
a ſcorching heat, coming over a long tract of burn. 
ing ſands, for ſeveral hundred miles: but then, # 
bout noon, the wind blows from the ſea in the 2 
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polite direction, and refreſhes the country with cool- 
ing breezes ; for the wind alters every twelve hours 
here, and blows off the land from midnight till 
almoſt noon, and from the ſea the other twelve 
hours: but this muſt be underſtood to be on or 
near the. h,E) . 
The ſoil, being refreſhed and fertilized by the 
periodical rains, yields in abundance palms, cocao- 
nuts, tamarinds, guavos, mangos, plantains, pine- 
apples, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, and me- 
lons, together with rice, wheat, pepper, and a va- 
riety of garden ſtuff. The animals are elephants, 
camels, horſes, oxen, buffaloes, ſheep, deer, lions, 
tigers, and many other wild beaſts, and game; 
and there is plenty of fiſh and fowl. There are 
alſo ſerpents, ſcorpions, muſketos, locuſts, monkeys, 
and ſhining-flies, which appear like ſtars upon the _ 
trees in the night, BUD LIUS-- 3 
The inhabitants of this peninſula conſiſt chiefly 
of Mogols and Hindus, who are the original na- 
tives, (by us called Indians) Parſis, Moors, and 
Europeans, of ſeveral nations. It ſeems probable, 
as we obſerved under Hindoſtan, that a colony 
from Ethiopia antiently ſettled in the ſouthern di- 
viſion of the peninſula, where their poſterity, now 
called Moors, ſtill remain, none but blacks poſſeſ- 
- fing any part of that country; and, that they came 
from Ethiopia, appears not only from their com- 
plexion, but from their long hair and regular fea- 
tures, very different from thoſe of the other African 
blacks. It may be ſaid, perhaps, that the people 
of this country were originally black; but this is 
far from being probable, becauſe none of the na- 
tives of the other parts of India are black, though 
they lie much nearer the equator. | 
As to religion, the inhabitants are either Eu- 
ropean Chriſtians, or thoſe of St. Thomas, Mo- 
hammedans of the ſe& of Omar, or pagans and 
idolaters. Of the religion of the pagan Parſis, called 
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alſo Guebres, Gaures, Magians, or fire - worſnhip- 
pers, we have already given ſome account under 


Hindoſtan, and ſhall ſay ſomething farther under 


Perſia, As to that of the Hindũs or Indians, they 
ſeem to have loſt all memory of the ages when they 
firſt began to believe in Viſtnou, Eſwara, Brama, 
and a thouſand divinities ſubordinate to theſe, who 
are worſhipped in temples, called pagodas, all over 
the Peninſula, and Hindoſtan, the whole extent of 
which is holy to its inhabitants; that is, there is no 
part in which ſome divinity has not appeared, and 


done ſomething to merit a temple, and prieſts to take 


care of it. Some of theſe temples are of immemorial 
antiquity, and at the ſame time of ſuch ſtupendous 
Jabour, that they are ſuppoſed to have been built by 
the gods to whom they are conſecrated. The hiſtories 
of theſe gods are a heap of the greateſt abſurdities. 
Here Eſwara twiſts off the neck of Brama; there, 
the ſun gets his teeth knocked out, and the moon 
her face beaten black and blue, at a feaſt, at which 
the gods quarrel, and go to loggerheads. They 
ſay, that the ſun and moon carry in their faces to 
this day the marks of this broil. Sometimes a mo- 


ral or metaphyſical allegory, or a trace of the hiſto- 


ry of an antient legiſlator, is diſcernible in theſe 
ſtories; but, in general, they are ſo very extrava- 
gant and incoherent, that we cannot help being 
{urprized, how a people, ſo reaſonable in other re- 
ſpecs, ſhould have adopted ſuch a heap of chimeras 
as a creed of religion, did we not find the ſame 
credulity in the hiſtories of nations much more 
enlightened. . © V f 
The bramins, who, as we obſerved already, 
are the tribe of the prieſthood, deſcend from the 
brachmans or gymnoſophiſts, who are mention- 
ed with ſo much reverence by antiquity; and 
though their reputation now, as philoſophers or 
men of learning, is much inferior to that of 
their anceſtors, yet, as prieſts, their religious doc- 
5 8 | | | trines 
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trines are ſtill implicitly followed by the whole na- 
tion, and, as preceptors, they are the ſource of all the 
little knowledge to be found in India. | 

The bramins and baniyans ſhed no blood, and 
eat no fleſh, holding the doctrine of tranſmigration. 
The former encourage wives to burn themſelves 


- with their deceaſed huſtands ; and ſeem to make 


the perfection of religion to conſiſt in a punctual | 
obſervance of numerous ceremonies performed in 


the worſhip of their gods, and in a ftri& attention 


to keep their bodies free from pollution: hence 


purifications and ablutions, as dictated by their 
ſcriptures, are ſcrupulouſly obſerved by them, and 


take up no ſmall portion of their time. The ma- 
ny temporal advantages which the bramins derive 
from their ſpiritual authority, and the impoſſibility 


of being admitted into their tribe, have, perhaps, 


iven riſe to that number of joquees and fakirs, a 
ort of pagan fanatics, who torture themſelves with 
ſuch various and aſtoniſhing penances, only to gain 


the ſame veneration which is paid to a bramin. 


The tribes'and caſts, into which the Indians are di- 


vided, are reckoned by travellers to be eighty-four : 


perhaps, when India is better known, they will be 


found to be many more. All theſe acknowledge 


the bramins for their prieſts, and with them admit 
tranſmigration. It is on account of this opinion, 
that ſome of them afflict themſelves at the death of 
a fly, though occaſioned by their inadvertence: but 
the far greater number of tribes are not ſo ſcrupu- 
lous, eating, though very ſparingly, both fiſh and 
fleſh, except beef, the bull being one of their gods. 
The Moors or Mohammedans eat every thing al- 
moſt, except ſwine's-fleſh ; but few, either of them 
or the pagans, drink any other liquor than water : 
ſome of the pagans, indeed, drink palm-wine, 


and toddy, which is drawn from the cocoa - nut 


tree. | 
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As to the Britiſh eſtabliſhments in the peninſula, 
they are divided into two governments, independent 
of each other. Bombay commands the factories 
on the weſtern coaſt, commonly called the Malabar 
coaſt, together with thoſe in Perſia; and the eſta- 
bliſhments and poſſeſſions on the eaſtern or Coro- 
mandel coaſt, are under the government of Ma- 
draſs, as thoſe in Bengal are under that of Calcutta. 
I o this brief account of the Hither Peninſula, 
we ſhall add a ſhort deſcription of the chief pro- 
vinces, towns, and European ſettlements, begin- 
ning at Cape Komorin, and proceeding along the 
Coromandel coaſt, from ſouth to north, and then 
along the Malabar coaſt, until we return again to 
Cape Komorin. | 
The kingdom or province of Madura, or rather 
Martiray, begins at Cape Komori, commonly called 
Komorin. It is bounded an the eaſt by the domi- 
nions of the king of Tanjaor; on the ſouth by the 
Indian Sea; on the weſt by the country of Mala- 
bar, from which it is ſevered by the mountains of 
Gatti or Gate ; and on the north by the territories 
of Mayſſùr or Meſſür, and thoſe belonging to the 
governor of Jinji. This kingdom is as large as 
Portugal, extending about three-degrees and a half 
from north to ſouth, and is in breadth about eighty 
miles, where: wideſt. It is reckoned to contain 
ſeventy palleakarens, who are abſolute lords in their 
reſpective ſtates, but pay a tax to the king. This 
prince may eaſily bring into the field twenty thou- 
ſand Foct, and five thouſand horſe. He has be- 
fides five hundred elephants. ze 
Ihe coaſt of Madura, alapg which there is a va- 
luable pearl fiſhery, is deſtitute of graſs, herb, or 
plant, excepting thiſtles and houſe-leek ; nor will 
Cocoa trees grow there; yet it abounds with hares 
and partridges. Here are. mice as large as cats, 
- who dare not attack them. This country was for- 
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merly a part of the kingdom of Biſnigar, or Nar- 

ſinga, and produces a great deal of cotton, but none 
fine. The principal places in Madura are the 
capital . of the ſame name, about two degrees 
north of the cape, where the Romiſh miſſionaries 
have a church; Triſhirapalli, a large, ſtrong, po- 
pulous city, about one degree north of Madura, 
where the Romiſh miſſionaries have ſeveral churches; 
Manapar, lying about the middle of the coaſt, 
where the Dutch have a factory; and Tutukurin, 
a large ſea- port, which, with ſeveral other ſmaller 
ones, belongs to the Dutch. This colony ſuperin- 
. tends a great fiſhery, that lies a little to the north- 
ward, and is ſaid to bring the Dutch company twenty 
thouſand pounds yearly tribute. Sea- horns, of which 
they make bracelets all over the Indies, are found 
on this coaſt, and, in the ſand ſeed- pearl. 

To the eaſt of Madura lies the kingdom or 
principality of Marava, or the Maravas, having 
to the ſouth and to the eaſt, the ſea, and to the north 
Tanjaor. The prince of this country is tributary 
to that of Madura, and reſides at Ramanadaburam, 
the capital of the country, fix or ſeven miles from 
the eaſtern coaſt, and twenty from the promonto 
of Koyel, or Koll, which is the moſt ate 
part of Marava, bounding the coaſt of the fiſhery 
eaſtward, and beginning that of Coromandel. 
Due eaſt from the promontory, about three quar- 
ters of a mile, is an iſland, named by ſome Ra- 
manankor, by others Ramana Koyel, from which 
runs a continued reef of rocks and ſands, com- 
monly called Adam's- bridge, as far as the iſland of 


Manaar, on the coaſt of Zeloan, Zeilon, or Ceilon. 


The kingdom of Tanjaor, or Tanjour, lies to 
the north of Marava, and to the eaſt of Madiira, 
being waſhed on the eaſt by the ſea, The foil of 
this little ſtate is very fertile, being watered by the 
river Kaveri, which is a branch of the great Kolo- 


Tan, 
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ran, and divides into ſeveral arms. The prince's 
revenues amount to ſeveral millions. The princi- 
pal places in this kingdom are Tanyzaor, which 
Elves name to it, and is its capital; Negapatam, 
which ſtands ſix leagues from Cape Kalliamera, or 
Kallamedou, and is a Dutch colony and fortreſs, 
taken from the Portugueſe by the aſſiſtance of the 
king of Tanjaor, its chief commodities being to- 
bacco and long cloth ; Taranganbouri, called by 
Europeans Tranquebar, or Trinquebar, which 
ſtands at the mouth of the Kaveri, and belongs to 
the Danes; but the colony is ſaid to be poor, 
and the trade, inconſiderable. However, as the 
Daniſh Eaſt-India company is now in a more flou- 
riſhing condition, than when our author wrote, it 
may be fuppoſed that this colony is alſo in a better 
Condition. e ee SAP 5 

Jo the north of Tanjaor lies the kingdom of 
Karnäta, Karnatika, or Karnatik, as the Moguls 
call it, which was formerly a monarchy of great 
extent, under the names of Biſnagar and Narſinga. 
At preſent it is reduced to much narrower bounds, 
and is, or was not many years ago, a province of 
the greatmogul's empire. Itis bounded on the eaſt 
by the bay of Bengal; on the north by the river 
Kriſtna, which divides it from Golkonda ; on the 
weſt by Viſapur, or Viſiapur ; and, on the ſouth, by 
the kingdoms of Meſſür and Tanjaor : being in 
length, from ſouth to north, about three hundred 
and forty-five miles, and two hundred and ſeventy- 
fix in breadth from eaſt to weſt, This large 
country is for the moſt part champaign, fertile, and 
populous. , Towards the middle are ſome moun- 
Tains running northward, which ſeem to be branches 
of the Gatti, or Gate, The inhabitants are called 
Badagas. To the eaſt and ſouth of theſe moun- 
"rains, the Tamul, or Damul language, the ſame 
with the Malabaric, is ſpoken; and to the * 
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and weſt of them, nothing is in uſe but 


the 


Talank, Talenga, or Kanarin, which prevails in 
Viſiapùr, and from Malabar to Surat, and the pro- 
vinces between that city and Golkonda. The 
whole country of Karnate is divided into Paliagaren, 
or little principalities, whoſe Naiks, or princes, are 


all ſovereigns in their reſpective territories, 


ſubordinate to the great mogul. The principal in- 


but 


land places in this country are Arkat, the capital, 


on the river Pallaru, or Fallamalerow ; Jinji, once 


the capital of a kingdom of the ſame name; Shet- 
tam-pettou, a large city, and the ſeat of the nabob, 
or viceroy, of the great mogul; Arani, a large 
City on the river Karya, or Karvey ; Velour, ano- 
ther large city, five miles weſt of Arkat, on the 


river Pallaru ; Tiroupati, Troupadi, or Tripeti, 
twenty - two leagues weſt-north-weſt of Fort St. 


George ; Kolalam, or Koralam, a great city, twenty- 
five leagues welſt-by-north of Velſour ; Bengoulou- 


row, a large city, about twelve leagues ſouth- 


weſt 


of Koralam ; Chinnaballabaram, another city, eleven 


a conſiderable city, the moſt weſtward of Carn 


leagues from Koralam to the north-weſt ; Chirpi, 


ata 3; 


Penoukonda, or Pennagonda, on the river Pen- 


nerow, twenty leagues north · eaſt of Chirpi ; Gu 


mmi 


Paleam, twelve leagues north-eaſt of Chinnaballa- 


baram; Kadapa, a great city, twenty-two leagues 
from Gummi Paleam; Gandikotta, a conſiderable 


city, and famous fortreſs, ſixteen leagues north- 


weſt of Kadapa, in latitude of 159 ; Tadimeri, a 
great city, twelve leagues ſouth-weſt of Gandikotta  ' 
Anatapouram, another city, eight leagues north- 


weſt-by-north from Gummi Paleam ; Raydourgan, 
on a river, which falls into the Kriſhna, the utmoſt 


| bounds of Karnata northward ; Ranibeddalourou, 


twenty-two leagues weſt of Raydourgan; Biſna- 


plendor. Theſe are the principal inland ci 


ar, the antient capital of Carnata when in its 


ties; 
but 
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but among them lie, interſperſed, a great many 
others, partly in the hands of the Palli - agars, or 
r and partly in the poſſeſſion of the 
ogals. | , 
| On the ſea coaſt, commonly called the Coro- 
mandel coaſt, the moſt remarkable places are Porto 
Novo, where great quantities of cotton- cloth of ſe- 
veral ſorts are made. The Portugueſe are numerous 
here, but the bulk of the inhabitants are Hindiis, 
The Engliſh and Dutch have alſo ſome houſes in 
this port. Fort St. David's, a colony and fortreſs 
belonging to the Engliſn, who bought it from a 
Moratta, or Maharatta prince, in 1686, for ninety 
thouſand pagodas. The fort is pretty ſtrong, and 
ſtands cloſe to a river; and the territory, which is 
fertile, well watered, healthful, and pleaſant, ex- 
tends eight miles every way. About 1698, the fort 
narrowly, eſcaped being ſurprized by the free - 
booters, who inabited the neighbouring mountains, 
and got admitance under pretence of lodging the 
mogul's treaſure there; but they were all killed, 
before the ambuſh without could force open the 
gate. This colony produces ſtore of long cloths; 
and, without its aſſiſtance, that of Fort St. George, 
on which it depends, would make but a ſmall figure 
in trade to what it does at preſent. The black cattle 
here are ſmall, but cheap, and in great numbers; 
While the rivers and ſeas abound with fiſh. Kud- 
delor, or Koudelour, by the Hindis called Kour- 
ralour, lies about a mile to the ſouthward, on a 
river capable to receive ſhips of two hundred tons. 
Ponticheri, or Pondiſherri, the chief eſtabliſhment 
which the French have in the Indies, lies about 
five leagues to the north of Fort St David's. The 
city was large, and the ſtreets ſtrait, the houſes of the 
Europeans being of brick, and thoſe of the Indians 
of earth; but, during the late war, it was taken by 
the Engliſh, and, with its ſtrong regular * 
| | demo- 
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demoliſhed. - Sadras, Sadrats, or Saderas Patam, a 
ſmall factory of the Dutch for buying up cloth, to 
the north of Pondicheri. St. Thomas, called alſo 
Meliapour, to the north of Sadras, where the Portu- 
ueſe have a ſettlement. The town takes its name 
from the apoſtle, concerning whom there are many 
traditions and legends in this country: they even 
retend to ſhow his grave on a hill about twelve 
eagues from the town. Fort St. George, an Eng- 
liſh ſettlement, called alſo Madrafs, and Madras 
patan, from the city of that name in which it 
is ſituated. The natives call it Jenna Pattenam, 
or, as the Engliſh commonly pronounce it, China- 
patam. The town is divided into two parts, called 
the White and Black Towns, the former of which + 
is inhabited by Europeans, and the latter by Jen- 
toes, or Gentoos, Mohammedans, Armenians, 
and Portugueſe, who have all their reſpective 
churches, all religions being tolerated there. The 
White Town is walled quite round, with ſeveral 
baſtions and bulwarks.to defend it; and it has the 
ſea on one ſide, and a river on the other. It is 
about four hundred paces long, and 6ne hundred 
and fifty broad, divided into pretty regular ſtreets, 
with Fort St. George in the centre. There are 
two churches in it, one for proteſtants, the other 
for Roman catholics, with a good hoſpital, a mint 
for coining tupees and pagodas, and a town-hall, 
underneath which is a priſon for debtors. The 
town is a corporation, conſiſting of a mayor and 
aldermen, formerly choſen by the burghers, but 
at preſent by the governor and his council, in con- 
ſequence of which, every thing is carried as the 
governor would have it, who can annul all decifions - 
3 of debt, or otherwiſe, made by the court, 
which is properly a court of conſcience. The 
Black Town is walled towards the land, the ſides 
towards the Sea and White Town being . 
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The ſituation of Madras is far from being commo- 
dious. It fronts the fea, which rolls there more 


than on any other part of the coaſt of Coromandel: 


the foundation is in ſand; with a falt-water river 
on its back, which hinders all freſh fprings being 
brought within a mile of the town; and, in the 


rainy ſeaſon, cauſes inundations on one fide, while, 
the ſea often threatens deſtruction on the other, 


From April to September the ſun is ſcorching hot, 


ſo that, but for the ſea breezes, the place could 


not poſſibly be inhabited. The diamond mines 
being no more than a week's journey from hence, 
theſe precious ſtones are pretty plenty here; altho' 
few large ones are brought to market, ſince that 
which governor Pitt ſent to England. Any one 


may dig at the mines, after agreeing with the 


great mogul's officer for a ſpot of ground, which is 


walled about, and centinels placed round it. All 


ſtones, ſixty grains weight, belong to the empe- 
ror, and it is death to ſecrete any of them. The 


colony produces very little of its own growth or 
manufacture for foreign markets; which yet it ſup- 
plies with foreign commodities, particularly China, 


Perſia, and Mokha, or Mocha, fharing that commerce 
with Surat. T he colony is well peopled, there being 
computed to, be upwards of eighty thouſand inha- 


bitants in the towns and villages dependent upon 

it; among whom may be reckoned five or ſix 
hundred Europeans : but, as their proviſions are 
brought from other parts, any enemy, who is 
ſttronger at ſea, may eaſily diſtreſs them. Pallia- 


katta, or Polikat, lying to the north of Madras, 


belongs to the Dutch, who have a fort there named 


Gueldria, with a few ſoldiers in garriſon. 


I be country of Ikkeri, and the kingdom of 
Mayſſour, or Mefſiir, formerly belonged to Kar- 
nata. Ikkeri extends in length, from fouth to 
north, about one hundred and thirty miles, and in 


breadth 
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| Breadth fifty-eight. It is bounded on the north 
by the Sunda Rajahs territories; on the ſouth by 
Mayffour ; on the eaſt by Karnata; and on the 
| weſt by the country of Kanara, from which it is 
ſeparated by the mountains of Gatti, or Gate. Ir 
takes its name from its capital, a large town, about 
three leagues eaſt of the ſame mountains, conſiſt- 
ing of houſes, intermingled with lakes, groves, 
fields, and woods. | n 
The kingdom of Meffitr has to the north Ikkeri, 
and Karnata; to the ſouth Madiira; to the weſt 
Malabar; and to the eaft Karnata. The revenue 
of the prince is ſaid to amount to near fifteen mil- 
lions of livres, and his forces to thirty thouſand 
foot, and ten thouſand horſe, Travellers tells us, 
that the people of Maſſùr have an inſtrument, with 
which they ſeize and cut off the noſes of their ene- 
mies in battle, which, together with thoſe of their 
priſoners, they ſalt and ſend to court. The chief 
cities in the country, beſides that which gives name 
to it, are Shiranga-patam, Darmapouri, Carriour, 
and Darabarou. Heyder Alley, who is become 
ſo famous of late by his ſucceſſes againſt our Eaſt- 
India company, is a native, and, at preſent, prince 
of this country, tho' it is ſaid, he was originally 
no more than a common foot ſoldier, or ſeapoy. 
In the high rocky mountains of Gatti, ſepara- 
ting Mefſar from Malabar, are a people called the 
Malleams, who are faid to be very honeſt, good- 
natured, charitable, and without deceit. They 
are entirely free, being governed by their own 
laws, under captains or judges. The chief ſettle- 
ment which they poſſeſs is called Priata. They 
wear jewels in their ears and noſes. At the foot of 
the mountains of Gatti live the Chriſtians of St. 
Thomas. The Marattas, a powerful people, who 
follow no profeſſion but war, and enrich them- 
klves by obliging their wealthy neighbours WT 
„ . 95 m 


mogul. The diamond mines in this country are 


poſed all theſe mountains contain them. There 
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them an annual chout or tribute, have alſo their 
principal ſettlements in theſe mountains or plains, 


The kingdom of Golkonda is bounded on the 
eaſt by the ſea of Bengal; on the weſt by the pro- 
vince of Balagatz on the north by the mountains 
of Orixa, or Oriſha; and, on the ſouth, by a part 
of Biſnagar. Winter begins here in June, with 
terrible - of thunder, and continues with furious 


forms of wind and rain, and intervals of fair wea- 
ther, till October, when the rains ceaſe. The 


air is ſomewhat cold in the nights and mornings; 


and the heat, during the day, as moderate as in 
France in the month of May, till about the be- 
ginning of February, when the great heats be- 
| gin again. The rains render the land exceeding 


ertile, eſpecially in fruits. Of. vines there is 
plenty; and of the grapes, which are for the moſt 
pou ripe in January, they make white wine. They 
have two crops of rice, and ſeveral other kinds of 
grain. A ſheep may be had here for a ſhilling, a 
partridge for a penny, and a fowl for leſs than two- 
pence. Proviſions bear much the ſame price al - 


moſt all over the coaſt of Coromandel, which ex- 


tends from Maſulipatan to the Cape of Negapatan. 
This country, which is ſaid to extend two hundred 


and ſixty miles along the Bay of Bengal in form of 


a creſcent, and two hundred in breadth from eaſt 
to weſt, ' produces alſo indigo, bezoar, mines of 


iron, ſteel, and ſalt, and ſeveral of diamonds, and 
other precious ſtones; but is much, infeſted, in 
many places, with ſerpents, whoſe venom they ex- 


pel by the ſtone cobra, or by holding a burning 


coal to the part affected. The kingdom of Gol- 


konda is one of - theſe that belong to the great 


generally adjacent- to the rocky hills and moun- 
rains, - which run quite through it, and it is ſup- 


are 
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ate as many mines worked in the kingdoms of Gol- 
konda and Viſiapur, as may ſupply all the world, 
beſides many more forbid to be wrought, to prevent 
the diamonds being too common, In the king- 
dom of Golkonda alone, there are no lefs tha 
twenty-three that are wrought. The governors 
of the mines covenant: with the undertakers or 
adventurers, that all' the ſtones they find under 
fifteen carats weight ſhall be their own, but thoſe 
above that weight the king's : in the two capital 
cities, however, of Golkonda and Viſiapur, there 

is no ſeizure of any ſtones. The trade in diamonds 
is almoſt wholly engroſſed by the Banians of Gu- 
zerat, who furniſh their countrymen with them 
not only there, but at Goa, Agra, Dehli, &c. 
The preſentinhabitants of this kingdom are Moors, 
Perſians, Gentoes, Armenians, Portugueſe, Dutch, 
Engliſh, and a few French. The king has vaſt 
revenues, ariſing from lands, cuſtoms of merchan- 
dize, and proviſions ; but chiefly from the dia- 
mond mines and ſalt. He wears jewels of ineſti- 

mable value in his crown, being a row of great 
diamonds, three or four inches diameter, and al- 

moſt a foot long. Though he is tributary to the 
mogul, he is ſaid to keep a ſtanding army of an 
hundred thouſand horſe and foot, beſides two hun- 

- dred elephants. The capital of this kingdom, 
called Bagnigar, ſtands about fourteen or fifteen 
leagues from the borders of Viſiapur. The houſes, . 
excepting the king's palace; and thoſe of the qua- 
lity, are very mean, but they have all fine gardens, 
the beauty of which conſiſts in long walks, kept 
very clean, and lovely fruit- trees; but they have 
neither beds of flowers, nor water- works: con- 
tenting themſelves with ciſterns, or baſons of water. 
There are in Bagnagar many rich merchants,  . 
bankers, and jewellers, beſides great numbers of 
very ſkilful artificers, eſpecially in cotton manu- 

Vor. VII. Q faclures, 
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factures, which they make ſo. fine, and of ſych 
lively colours, that they are preferable to ſilk. 

Hete are alſo many Franks, or Europeans, efpe- 
cially fugitive Portugueſe, beſides Engliſh and 
Dutch. Two leagues weſt of Bagnägar is a royal 
caſtle, as large as a city, called Golkonda, whence 
the kingdom takes its name. When an omrah ap- 
pears on horſeback. in the ſtreets of the city, he is 
preceded by muſic, with forty or fifty troopers, an 
elephant or two, and men carrying banners at their 

* heads, The lord himſelf is attended by thirty or 
forty footmen; ſome, clearing; the way, others, 
with fine napkins, driving away the flies; one holds 
an umbrella over his head, another his tobacco - 
Pipe, others carry pots with water: laſtly, a camel 

or two, with men beating of timhrels on their backs, 

cloſe the proceſſion. When the omrabcchoſe: his 
palapki, he was ſeen lying in it eſſeminately, with 
flopers in his, hand, ſmoaking tobacao, or chew- 
ing betel. On the coaſt. of Golkonda, eaſt · ſouth- 
eeaſt from ae les Maſulipatan, where the 
Engliſh and Dutch have factories. Same place 
Madras, Paliakata, and St. Thomas, or Melia - 
Pur, mentioned above under Karnate, in the king - 
dom of Golkonda. The Engliſh have alſo facto- 
ries, at Garyam. and Vizigapatan, on this coaſt; 

and the Dutch at Narſipore. RCW 


. Orixa, Oriſha, or Oriſtan, by the natives called 
Oria, is a province which is ſeparated; from Ben- 
gal, on the north, by the river Guenga; has the bay 
on the eaſt; the mountains of Ballagate and Berar 
on the weſt; and Golkonda on the ſouth; of which 
kingdom it was formerly a part, but afterwards go- 
verned by a king of its own, who was ſubdued firſt 
by the king of Patan, and afterwards hy Eekbar the 
ogul. It extends in length, from eaſt ta weſt, about 
five hundred and fifty miles, and in breadth about 
two hundred and forty. The ane 
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Its other commodities are white cloth, Bengals, 
off, butter, mirabolans, bees-wa, lack, ginget, 
pepper, anſſe, and cummnin-ſeeds, Here is alſo. 
plenty of iron, great numbers of cattle, antelopes, - 
afd deer, which are very tame, together with bears 
and monkies; but fiſh being worſhipped, are not to be 
purthaſed, and poultry, partridges, and pheaſants are 
very dear, as they muſt not be killed without leave 
bim the prince. This prince is ſaid to have an 
annual revende of between ſeven and eight hun- 
reg” corn pounds; our of which he pays 
a ttibute to the mogul of twelve thouſand five 
hundred pounds a= year, and his quota to the 
mogut miftia, according to ſome travellers, is 
rated at four "thouſand horſe and eight rhoufand 
foot. . Otixa, which gives hame to the province, 
ſands in the middle of it, one hundred miles 
ftom the Bay of Bengal. The other places 
ne went en are, Cattack, a large city, on 
an illand in the river of that name, twenty-five 
agues from the ſea; Raypore, at the mouth of 
the Cattack; Badruck, on the ſide of a river, 
twenty miles from the ſea, and fifty from Cattacck; 
Arſipore, the capital of à little province, to which 
it gwes name; Manikapatam, on a bay of the 
ſea; Illure, about three miles eaſt of Ganjaam; 
and Jagarynat, one hundred and twenty miles 
ſoath-eaft of Cattack, famous for an idoPs temple, 
to which ee all parts of India. 
The figure of Jagarynat is only ab irregular pyra- 
widaf black fon, of about four or five hundred 
weight, with two rich diamonds near the top to 
repreſent” eyes, and the noſe and mouth painted 
with yermilliofi, There are about five hundred 
prieſts belonging to it, who daily boil rice ant 
pulſe for tke uſe of che gde. 
The country which bears the general name of 
. Decan, comprehenids: the province of Bal &. 5 
; i No : ns w > * 
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ſubdivided into thoſe of Baglana, Balagate, pro- 
perly ſo called, and Telengana, or Talenga; and 
the kingdom of Viſiapiir, under which we include 
Konkan, or Kunkam, lying between the Gate and 
the Indian Sea, or weſtern. coaſt. ' Some authors 
under Decan, without ſufficient authority, include 
Golkonda, and even Oria, Orixa, or Oriſha, with 
the countries as far as Bengal and the Ganges; 
ang ſome alſo the country of Kanara. The three 
provinces of Baglana, Balagate and Telenga, may 
be comprized under the general name of Balagate, 
as they lie to the north of the mountain Gate; for 
Balagate ſignifies the tramontane provinces, or thoſe 
beyond the mountains. This northern part being 
by much the larger and more conſiderable of the 
two, its kings, ſtiled Nizam-ſhah, were called 
kings of Decan, till it was conquered by the great 
mogul, Shah Jehan ; after w ich, that title was 
given to the kings of Viſiapùr, who poſſeſſed the 
remaining part of Decan ; while the Mogols, with 
more right, added the crown of Decan to their 
oth titles, as having ſubdued the larger half 
OS ets wn Bu... | 
The province of Balagate, properly ſo called, is 
the largeſt of the three which compoſed the northern 
Decan. It has Khandiſh and Berar in the mogul's 
empire to the north; Telenga to the eaſt 7.8 u 
JI with part of Guzerat to the weſt ; and Viſiapur to 
if the ſouth. Since it fell into the hands of the mo- 


* 


gul, it hath taken the name of Dowlet · abad, from 
its former capital. It is a fruitful pleaſant coun- 
try, abounding with cotton and ſugar. The San- 
ſons make it extend two hundred miles from ſouth 
to north, and one hundred and twenty from eaſt to 

' welt. ,, The principal towns are Aureng-abad, and 
Dolt-abad; or Dowlet- abad. The lattet is reckoned 
the s place in all Hindoſtan. Five miles from 
it, towards Bombay, are the famous pagods of Bones 
"Wo I and- 


4 4 


ſtanding in a plain about two leagues ſquare. In 
- this ſpace there are a great number of tombs, 
chapels, and ſpacious wy full of pillars and 
* with many thouſand figures, all extreme - 
y well cut out of the natural rock, and poliſhed. 
It is a ſtupendous work, ſurpaſſing, in appearance, 
human force, and to be et by Europeans, 
although the architecture and ſculpture be not fo 
delicate as with us. N 1 
Telenga, Tillinga, or Tillingana, has on the 
eaſt Golkonda, on the weſt Baglana and Viſiapür, 
on the north Balagate, and on the ſouth Biſnagar. 
The capital at preſent is Beder or Bedr, a great 
city, encompaſſed with brick walls, and geri 
with three thouſand horſe and foot. This pro- 
vince has a particular language, called the Telenga, 
vhich ſome make the ſame with the Kanari. 
Baglana has on the north Guzerat and Ballagate, 
on the eaſt this laſt province, and on the ſouth 


and weſt that part of Viſiapũr called Konkan, or 


Concan, belonging to the Maharattas. It ends in 
a point at the ſea-coaſt, between Daman and Bal- 


ſera. It is the leaſt of all the provinces of which 


the Mogul empire conſiſts; and its capital is called 
Mouler. The Portugueſe territories begin in this 
province at the port of Daman, twenty- one leagues 
ſouth of Surat, and run along the coaſt by Baſſaim, 
Bombay (now belonging to the Engliſh) and 


Chawl, to Dabul, extending almoſt fifty leagues to 
the north of Goa, In this province, as in the reſt. 


of Decan, they marry their children at four or five 
years of age, and ſuffer them to bed when thę boy 
is ten, and the girl eight; but the females, who 
have children ſo young, give over conceiving at 
thirty, and ſoon grow extremely wrinkled. _ 
The kingdom of Viſiapür, called by the Mo- 
guls Bijapür, is bounded on the eaſt by Karnate, 
trom Which it is ſeparated by the mountains of 
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ay! or a branch thereof; on the weſt by the {a ; 
on the north by the provinces of Baglapa nd. Ba- 
Jagate 3 and on the ſouth by) 184 and the king - 
dom of Kanara. Viſiapür bad formerly an inde- 
I bl king of its owns bur, ſince the year 1685, 
been a yaſſal to the great mogul, with 

whom, and the Portugueſe, he is often embroiled. 
The country, including Koncan, is of great ex- 
tent, and in general champaign and fertile, except 
towards the ſea, where it is mountainous, and co- 
vered with was ; but the latter abound in cattle: 
The yallies yield plenty of rice and cocaa-nuts 3 and 
they have many rivers, both ſalt and freſh, with 
ſtore of ſaltpetre. The king's forces conſiſt of 
one hundred and fifty thouſand foot and horſe; 
and his revenues, including thoſe of part of Kar- 
nate, are ſix millions two hundred and fifty thoy- 
fand pounds. The inhabitants are of different re- 
ligions, and have a 22 language, with 2 ſwar- 
thy complexion, | os capital of this country is 
che city of Viſiapt) . from whence the kingdom 
takes its name. It ſtands on the river Mendoua, 
Ap: ſix leagues, within land, north-eaſt from Goa, 
is very large, but bas little trade. Moſt of 

—— inhabitants are Moors and jdalaters. Beſides 
1 capital, there are many other conſiderable 
cities and ſea. ports in the bia of Waden and 
ovince of Koncan. 7 
he coaſt of Viſiapdr, or, if you will, of Kon- 
: gad, which makes the weſtern part of Viſiapür, 
is in à manner divided between the Portugueſe and 
195 Hindd ſtates, not many years ſinge erected in 
hoſe quariers,. The principal places on this coaſt 
re, Dawan, Baſſaim, Irapor, or. Tatapor, Chawl, 
andi - Rajabpir, Dabul - Rajupir, Ghiria, and 
Vingurlz. „ lying twenty - two leagues 
ſouth Surat. as a plage of good trade, and 
| lee to the — abgut the year 
| 3740, 
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1740, when it fell, with the teſt of their poſſeſſions 
between Surat and Goa, into the hands of the Ma- 
harattas, or Marats, a tribe or people who live by 
| —— and whoſe prince, or rajah, keeps 
is court at Settara in Decan. Trapor, or Tara- 
por, lies eight leagues from Daman to the ſouth. 
It was a ſmall, but very rich city, when under the 
Portugueſe, and dependent on Daman. Baſſaim 
lies eight leagues to the ſouth of Trapor, and has 
a harbour for ſmall ſhips. When in the hands of 
the Portugueſe, it was one of the moſt conſiderable 
places they had; the governor being ſtiled general 
of the north, and having under him Diu, Dattian, 
and Chawl, with all their territories. Over againſt 
it lies the iſland of Salſet, which is above twenty- 
five miles long, and, in ſome parts, ten broad. This 
iſland, when poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe, was 
ſtocked with villages and churches, but is now in a 
deſolate condition. There are ſeveral other iſlands 
on'this coaſt, amd among the reſt Bombay, which 
we ſhall deſcribe after the-towns. Chawl lies 
about ſeven leagues ſouth - eaſt : of Bombay, 
and was formerly a noted place of trade, but is 
ſince fallen to decay. Dandi-Rajahpur, lying ſeven © 
leagues to the ſouth of Chawl, is a town belong- 
ing to the Siddi, who generally lies there with a 
_ Next of the great mogul's veſſels and ſhips of 
war, beſides an army of thirty or forty thoufand 
men. This place has a good harbour, and the 
adjacent country feeds ſtore of black cattle, from 
whence the Engliſh at Bombay are moſtly ſup- 
plied, while they keep on good terms with the 
ſiddi, otherwiſe he makes them feed on fiſn. Da- 
dul lies five leagues to the ſouthward of this laſt 
ace, at the mouth of a large river, and was fortner- 
by 2 town of trade, where the Engliſh had a factory. 
ajahpur lies exactly in ſeventeen degrees of north 
latitude; above four leagues up the river of the 
fame name, and ſeven from Dabul, Here 'is 
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one of the beſt harbours in India, and there was for- 
merly both anEngliſh and French factory in the town, 
The chief commodities of the country hereabouts 


are, ſaltpetre, calicoes, betillas, muſlin, but eſpe- 


, cially pepper, which grows in great plenty. Ghi- 
ria, which was the common reſidence of Angria, 
the famous pirate, lies about two leagues ta the 
ſouth of Rajahpfir, and is well fortified by a ſtrong 
caſtle, waſhed by the ſea, Vingurla lies ſixteen 
leagues ſouth of Ghiria, and was formerly a 
place of trade, where the Dutch had a factory for 
cloths. Between theſe two places, about a mile 
from the main land, lies the little iſle of Malwan, 
governed by an independent rajah, who, with 
three or four grabs, robs all he can maſter: at ſea, 


The iſle of Bombay, belonging to the Eaſt- In- 


dia company, lies in the latitude of fourteen de- 
grees north, forty-five leagues ſouth of Surat, and 
about forty north of. Dunda Dejapore. The 


Portugueſe, who poſſeſſed themſelves; of it ſoon. 


after their arrival in India, gave it the name of 
Boonbay, from the excellency of its harbour, which, 
it is affirmed, will conveniently hold a thou- 
ſand ſhips at anchor. It is about ſeven miles in 
length, and twenty in circumference. The principal 
town is near a mile long, but the houſes are mean, 
low, and paltry, a few only excepted, belonging 
to the Portugueſe. The fort ſtands at a little 
diſtance from the town, but not in the moſt advan- 
rageous ſituation. The ſoil of the iſland is ſterile, and 
not capable of improvement; nor has the iſland 
any good water upon it: the beſt is that which 
they preſerve in ciſterns after rains, that which 
their wells furniſh having a brackiſh diſagreeable 
taſte. Thoſe who can afford to keep 1 


may be tolerably ſupplied from a ſpring ſome 


miles diſtant from the town. The principal pro- 
duce of the iſland is fing groves of cocoa-nut be : 
| "h their 
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their gardens alſo produce mangoes, jacks, and 
other Indian fruits. They make ſalt in large quan- 
tities, by letting the ſea into the pits, where the 
ſun evaporates the watery parts, while the ſaline 
are left behind. As to the air and climate, they 
are rather unhealthy, although the natives, and 
perſons ſeaſoned to the country, live commonly to a 
good old age. Moſt perſons on their arrival are 
ſeized with fevers, fluxes, ſcrophulous diſorders, 
or a diſeaſe called barbiers, which wholly enervates 
the body, and reduces it to a total ſtate of inacti- 
vity, and a deprivation of all the loco- motive 
powers. After rains, a multitude of venomous 
creatures appear, which grow to an extraordinary 
ſize. Their ſpiders are as large as a walnut, and 
their toads almoſt equal a duck in magnitude. 
The inhabitants are a mixture of ſeveral nations, 
Engliſh, Portugueſe, and Indians, amounting in, 
all to near ſixty thouſand, . Formerly the preſident 
of Bombay appeared with the ſtate, magnificence, 
and pomp of a crowned head: he was attended, 
when he went abroad, with troops of Moors and 
Bandarins, colours flying, drums beating, and 
muſic playing, After the preſidency. was removed 
to fort St. George, the governor's ſplendor dimi- 
niſhed z and, indeed, this vanity is kept up among 
no European nations to its former height, unleſs 
we except the Dutch government of Batavia, A- 
bout two leagues from the fort is a ſmall iſland be» 
longing to the company, called Butcher's iſland, 
of no other uſe beſides grazing a few cattle, and 
hauling ſhips for carcening on ſhore. , At a league's 
diſtance from hence is another large iſland, be- 
longing to the Portugueſe, called Elephanr's-iſland, 
from the image of that. animal carved out in a 
large black ſtone, ſeven feet high. 
About three degrees twenty minutes ſouth of 
Bombay, and about thirty miles ſourb of, Vingurle, 
23 | es 
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les the iſland and city of Goa, the chief ſettlement 
of the Portugueſe in che Baſt-Indies, which was 
taten from the Moors, in the year 1308, by the fa. 
mus Alphonſo dMldiquerque. This iſland is 
— the latitude of 13 40 north, and is about 
8 miles in eompaſs. The river Mando 

h is almoſt as Gd reſpected by the Indi- 


— as che Ganges, divides it from -the continent, 


and, at the diſtance of about ſix miles, falls into 
the ſea. The adjacent Hands are very fertile, 
and the port, Which is repreſented as oge of the 
Aneſt in the Indies, is ſtrongly fortified with caſtles 


and towers, and furniſhed with abundance of very 


carmon. The rainy ſeaſon continues here 
om June till ber or October, when the 
land- floods bring down fuch quantities of mud and 
fand, as ſtop up the haven, and senpede the naviga- 
tion. During this time, the weather is very hot af- 

wr ſun-xiſe, when the rains ceaſe; yet before the 
ö — that is in the months of April and 
May, che weather is ſtill more ſultry; but, from 


October to March, it is very moderate. The chan- 


nel of the river on the left, which makes ſo noble 


a port, being ſometimes one, and ſometimes two 


miles broad, runs many miles up into the country, 
dividing it inte ſeveral fruitful iſlands and penin- 

ſulas, which not only futniſh the city with neceſſa- 
ries, and che moſt delicious fruit, but yield a moſt 


geelightful proſpect. On the points of land, and 
inland in the mouth ef the channels, are ſeveral 


forts and batteries of cannon. The channel on the 


right, that runs Between the iſland of Goa and the 


peninſula of Salæete forms the haven of Murmugon, 
which ſupplies u ſafe retreat to the ſhips that come 
froth geen and other parts, when they are ſhut 


out of the port by the ſands,” which the river Man- 
. tovs' brings ga when ſwollen by the rains, 
The port Murmogen is defended by a — 
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the peninſula of Salzete, There was nothing in 


the Indies that could be compared with Goa, in che 
time of its proſperity 3 and very few cities in Eu- 
rope were either larger or better built. It is ſaid, 
that the revenues of the Jeſuits, who had five 
hauſes here before they were ſuppreſſed, were e- 


qual to thoſe af the crown of Portugal. The 
number of the inhabitants is ſaid to be about twenty 


thouſand: of theſe the native Portugeſe are a very 
{mall number. The reſt conſiſt of Meſtizes, of 


pagans of different nations, and negro ſlaves. 
The natives are as black as jet, having long 


black hair, and many of them very fine features. 
It is generally agreed, that the men are, for the 
moſt part, proud, indolent, jealous, revengeful, 
and indigent ; the women lazy, laſcivious, and as 
well ſkilled in poiſoning as any in the world. 
All that remains under the Portugueſe: domini- 
on, from the Cape of Good Hope, in Africa, to the 
city of Macao, in China, is now governed by a 
ice roy or captain- general, who reſides at Goa. 
he pomp and ſplendor of this government is ſtill 
kept up, tho? the extent of it is much leſſened, and 
the power and credit of it in a manner quite decay - 
ed. There are alſo as many ſubordinate govern- 
ments as ever, that is, in title, for otherwiſe they 
are of no great conſequence; and yet thoſe, on 
whom they ate beſtowed, have the rank and title of 
generals. The fall of the Portugueſe power and 
neſs in the Eaſt- Indies, was chiefly owing to 
luxury, and a corruption of manners. This cor- 
ruption proceeded ſo far, by degrees, that not only 
many of the Jeſuits at Goa engaged in trade, con- 
trary to the rules of their order, and their duty ag 
miſſionaries, but deſcended ſo low as to diſguiſe 
themſelves in the habits of fakirs, or Mohamme- 
dan monks,” that they might have an opportunity 
or vißting the diamond mines, and PREY 
S's oo ; Ms tones. 
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ſtones of an extraordinary value, in which 
ſome of them were detected, and openly puniſhed, 
Captain Hamilton ſays, there could not be a more 
perfect contraſt between the former ſtate of the ca. 
pital and the country about it, and that of both, 
when he was there. He ſtood on a little hill near 
the city, and from thence counted eighty convents 


and monaſteries, to which there were ſaid to belon 
not fewer than thirty thouſand eccleſiaſtics, of tif 
ferent orders, nations, and: complexions, who were 


not aſhamed to live on the labour of the laity, 


when theſe were ſcarce in a condition to ſubſiſt 


themſelves. The territories that immediately de- 
pend on Goa are, firſt, the iſland upon which the 


city ſtands, and in which there are about thirty 
villages; the peninſula of Salzete, which is about 
ſixty miles in compaſs, containing no leſs than fifty 


villages, and as many thouſand inhabitants; the 
peninſula of Bardes, about forty-five miles round, 
and computed to contain twenty-eight villages; 


and the Anchadives, a cluſter of five iſlands; at ſome 
' diſtance, of no great extent, and not ſo: well peo- 
pled as the former. All theſe places are of no great 
. conſequence, farther than that they ſupply the city 
of Goa plentifully with proviſions. © 
South of the Portugueſe territories, which end at 
Cape de Rama, or Cape Ramus, as the Engliſh 
call it, lies the country of the rajah of Sundah, 
whoſe dominions extend along the coaſt about fit- 
teen leagues, from the ſaid cape to Marzee or Mar- 
zeon, and ſixty or ſeventy leagues within land; be- 
ing bounded on the ſouth by Kanara. He is at 


Preſent, or at leaſt was not many years ſince, tribu- 


tary to the great mogul; but was formerly feuda- 
tory to 4 60 of Viſtapur, of which Sundah was 


2 part. In Fryer's time, he reſided at Sundah, 


whence the whole country took the name, and 
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three. thouſand horſe. The country is mountain». 
ous, and lies on both ſides the Garti or Gate. 
It is famous for hunting. In the woods, be- 
ſides wolves, wild hogs, monkeys, deer, elks, 
and cattle of a prodigious ſize, are three ſpecies of 


tigets, of which two 'are ſmall, but very fierce. 
The largeſt, after killing a buffalo, and fuck 
blood, will ſometimes throw him over his ſhoul- 


des 69 fox does 8 goofs, ane? carry Mt RNdel? 


The only place in it worth mentioning is Carwar 


or Corwar, which lies ſeven leagues ſouth of Cape 
Ramus, with a good harbour, and a river capable 
to receive ſhips of three hundred tons. The 
Engliſh have a factory here, fortified with two 
baſtions, and ſome ſmall cannon, for its defence. 


This ſettlement is one of the pleaſanteſt and moſt 


healchfut that the company hath on the Malabar 


coaſt. The country round is fertile and beautiful: 


0 
. 


Sundah, producing the beſt pepper in the world. 


Beſides the animals mentioned above, a great va- 
riety of beautiful birds, as wild peacocks, phea- 


ſants, &c. are found in the woods; nor is the ſea 
leſs bountiful, producing all manner of fiſh, © Mr. 
Hamilton ſays, he ſaw a bull killed here, whoſe 
four quarters weighed a ton, beſides the head, 
hide, and garbage: that the horns meaſured twen- 


Je inches about the root, and the bones were 


large, that he took out the marta with '2 
common ſilver ſpoon; but that the fleſh-i$ non fo 
well taſted as that of ſmall tame cattle,” e. 
The company has here à chief, and'counciFto 
manage their trade, 1 valuable on account 
of the fine pepper, which 


threy topaſles, belies Engliſh, The prifident't 
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in general, indeed, it is mountainous and woody, 
but the vallies abound with corn; and five days 
journey from hence lie the pepper mountains of 


ie fin is the natural produt᷑t 
of the country. The garriſon in the of conſiſts of 
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held in great eſteem by the natives: when he 


bourhood attend him. They bring their vaffals 


and ſervants with them, armed with fire- arms, 
lances, and other weapons, and Preceded by a 
number of -warlike inſtruments, as drums, haut- 
boys, and trumpets. Some betteelas, or fine muſ- 


lins, are manufactured here. 


Kanora, or the Kanatic country, begins at Gon- 


gola, a village about forty miles to the duth of Goa, 
5 the coaſt to the dominions of 
the Zamerkin or Zamorin of Kilekut;, and; with- 
in land up to the pepper mountains of Sundah, 
and the diſtrict of Serji-Khan, in the kingdom of 
Viſiapür. This country has on the north the prin- 
cipality of Sundah; on the weſt the ſea; en the 
ſouth Malabar; and on the eaſt it is bounded by 
the mountains of Gãtti or Gattam, yhich divide it 
oo the-principality of Ikkeri, and part of Meſ- 
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The air of Kanata is very pure, and ſufficiently 


eee 
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Abe Kanarins are of a tawny complexion, and 
middle-ſiged, wear their hair, dreſs not unlike the 


Hindiis of Surat, and are generally good ſoldiers, 


and moſt nee They are alſo much 
addicted to commerce, Which cafries them to all 
parts of the Indies. The prime nobility, have the, 


title of naiks or naigs, as thoſe of Malabar are call- 
| ed nairos. The language is peculiar, and called 
Kanareyn, being ſpoken with ſome variation of di- 

 aleft, from the borders of Malabar as far 
; | 
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It was in this country, it is ſaid, that the praftice of > 


4 


faſtened ta the wheels of the Gebieten, | 


J ſtrig them ſtark 
feet, expoſe them 


H ede cf b, although, if he hasdobe, the eldeſt 
of them does: yet neither hüſband nor ſon, has, anx 

thing to do with the managemement ob;raffairs 

1 90 ſhe lives. The principal; places in; Kanara 


e Ne Bedmut, Bednour, or Baydous, two daysjour-; | 
bey from the ſea-coaſt; Onar or Onor, the molt. 

beiter ton of the country, firuared at the mouth. 

1 of a river capable of receiving ſhips of to or chree 
WW Pundred tuns; Batakola, fituated on a little river. | 
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four miles from the ſea; Barſeloar, ſtanding on the 
banks of a broad river, about four miles from the 
ſea, where the Dutch have a factory; Bakkanoar 
and Molkey, both on the ſea-coaſt, to the ſouth 
of Barſeloar; and Mangulore, the greateſt mart 
for trade in all the Kanara dominions. The Por- 
tugueſe have a factory for rice here. The fields 
bear. two crops of corn yearly ; and the higher 
grounds produce pepper, betel nuts, ſandal wood, 
or ſanders, iron and ſteel, which create a good trade. 
About five leagues to the ſouth of Mangulore is a 
ſmall ſea-port, called Manguzir. , 
Malabar, which gives name to the whole ſouth- 
only the country under that name to the weſt 
of Cape Komori or Komorin, but alſo thoſe to the 
caſt,” as far as Negapatam ; for ſo far the inhabi- | 
tants are called Malabars, and the Malabar tongue 
extends à great way beyond, within the kingdom 
of Karhata. Taken in the more contracted and 
modern ſenſe of the word, Malabar includes on- 
ly the country fo called to the weſt of Cape Ko- 
moti, otherwiſe denotninated the dominion: of the 
. Samorin.' This country begins at a ſmall river a- 
bout a dozen leagues to the ſouth of Mangulore, 
and ends at Cape Komori, the moſt ſouthern point 
of the peninſula, taking up the ſpace of about three 
hundred and fifty miles. Its greateſt breadth is about 
eighty miles, but in ſome places it is not more than 
twenty broad. It is waſhed by the ſea on the weſt; 
and, on the eaſt, is bounded by the mountains of 
Gatti or Gate, which divide it from the dominions 
of Melifir and Madura. 
Thel air all over Malabar is good, the coaſt de- 
lightful, and the ſoil one of the moſt fruitful in all 
Alia; affording two crops a year; vet rice is not ve- 
ry plentiful, much being imported from Kanara: 
but che coaſt being low and ſandy, it produces 
1 N 4 In ohn great 


pickle; 
any in the Indies 2 thoſe towards Surat are better; 
and thoſe of Goa beſt of all. 55 
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great quantities of cocoa-nuts, betel, and arekka 
trees, whoſe fruit brings in much riches from abroad, 


Here are likewiſe ſtore of other ſpecies, excellent 


in their kind, but very different from thoſe of Eu- 


rope; ſuch as the jakka,. of a prodigious bulk: 


its fruit is divided into many partitions, which 
contain a ſubſtance of a yellow colour and taſte, 
like that of melons, incloſing a fort of cheſnuts, 
which are the ſeed. The mango is a much more 


excellent fruit, reſembling” the nectarine. They 
are of different colours, when Tipe, as red, white, 
and green; ſome the ſize of an egg, others bigger 


than the largeſt pears. The ſkin is hard, and the 
pulp ſoft : they are excellent either to preſerve or 
le; but the Malabar mangos are the worſt of 


The higher grounds produce pepper and carda- 
mums, which, we are told, grow no where in the 
world, except in the kingdom of Kannanor, fix or 


ſeven leagues from the coaſt. They need neither 
ſow nor plant it; it is enough, after the rainy ſea- 
ſon, to burn the herbs, which grow on the ſpot, 
- Whoſe aſhes produce this grain, which is the grand 
ſeaſoning of the eaſtern countries. Cinnamon 
. grows on the Malabar coaſt, but it is not _ 


rable to that of Ceylon. The arbor de reys, 
niyan, or war-tree, is no where ſo plenty as in this 


country. The mountains yield iron and ſteel, but 


not ſo good as the European. Their woods, beſides 
ſtore of game, furniſh teak - timber and angelique 
for building; ſandal wood, or ſaunders, white 


and yellow; caſſia · fiſtula, nux-vomica, coculus 
Indiæ, and other drugs, in plenty. The ſoil, 
likewiſe, produces all forts of pulſe, and, among 


the reſt; beans four inches long, incloſed in a pod 
a foot and a half in length; but they are only uſed 
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by the poorer ſort of people, as having no good 
taſte. | 
_ . Malabar abounds with fowl, wild and tame, the 
ſame as in other parts of the Indies; likewiſe with 
tygers of the three ſorts already mentioned; jackals, 
or addives, buffaloes, civet- cats, and monkies: 
but no animal is ſo noxious in this country as the 
adders, eſpecially a green kind, whoſe poiſon is in- 
curable. Some, though long, are very ſmall ; 
thoſe of the largeſt ſize are near twenty feet long, 
and of fo vaſt a thickneſs, that they are able to 
ſwallow a man : but they are leſs dangerous than 
the other ſort, becauſe they are ſooner diſcovered, 
and more eaſily avoided. _ e 2 2401 

The country of Malabar was formerly united 
under one emperor, called the-ſamorin : but, at 
preſent, it is divided into many ſmall principalities, 

. moſt of which are independent. 
It is remarkable, that although cities and towns 
are frequent enough in Malabar, yet there are no 


- villages to be ſeen all over it, every one having 


his ſeparate. habitation and enclofure in the coun- 
try; and, as it is an eſtabliſned cuſtom” among 


them not to make uſe of their neighbour's water, 
every houſe, that does not ſtand by the ſide of a ri - 


ver, has a well of its ow n. 
The moſt remarkable places in Malabar are, 


. Kannamore, a Dutch factory and fort, built on a 
point of land almoſt furrounded by the ſea, Not 
far from it is a pretty large town belonging to Ad- 
dah Rajah, a Mohammedan. prince, who can bring 
twenty thouſand men into the field. His domi- 
nions reach. about ten miles to the ſouth of Kanna- 


more to Tillecheri river, near which he has a 


harbour called Dormepatam. | 
Ki » 
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Tillicheri, where the Engliſh have a ſmall ſettles 
ment, keeping a conſtant garriſon of thirty dr 
forty ſoldiers: The town is intloſed with a ſtone» 
wall, and ſtands behind the fort, within land. The: 
religion of the town and country round is pagan- 
iſm, but there are a few black Chriſtians that live | 
under the protection of the factory. The coin 
here is all gold; and of this, as of the other Ma- 
labar ſettlements, the chief trade conſiſts in pepper 
and cardamums. The petty princes here abouts 
are called mayer s. : h 
| Burgara, a ſea port, belonging to a conſiderable 
Yince, whoſe country produces pepper, and the 
ſt cardamums in the world, 1 
Kota, Kottika, or Kognali, a bazar or market - 
town, to the ſouth of Burgata. YAY | 
Tikorey, to the ſouth of Kota. 
Kalekut, ſeveral leagues to the ſouth, where the 
French and Portugueſe have ſmall factories. The 
neighbouring country produces pepper in abun- 
Jane, biel and cocoa- nuts, 7.9 landal-wood, 
caſſia lignum, and timber for building; which 
commodities are exported to advantage. Golds 
duft alſo is ſaid to be found here among the ſands 
on the ſea-ſhore. . 
Tanmoere, | fix leagues to the ſouth of Kalekut, 
a ſmall town inhabited by Mohammedans. by, 
Pennaney, five leagues from Tanmore, on a river. 
- Chitwa, four leagues to the ſouth of Penna» 
ney, on a river of the ſame name, where the 
Dutch have a factory. We are told by trayel- 
lers, that at the end of every twelve years 'a 
- Jubilee is proclaimed through the dominions of 
| the prince of this country, for whom a tent being 
pitched in a large plain, a feaſt is celebrated for 
ten or twelve days, with great rejoicings, guns 
, firing both day and night. At the end of theſe, _ 
| 3” - eien 
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any four of the gueſts, who have a mind to gain a 


crown, by a deſperate action, may undertake it; 
which is to force their way ps thirty or forty 


thouſand of his guards, and kill him in his tent; 
he who gives the bold ſtroke ſucceeding him in 
the kingdom. When the prince marries, he 
muſt not cohabit with his wife, till the nambourey, 
or chief prieſt, has enjoyed her; becauſe the firſt 


fruits of her nuptials muſt be an holy oblation to 
the god ſhe worlhips. | 


. Kranganor, five leagues to the ſouth of Chitwa, 
on a great river, where the Dutch have a factory. 
Kochin, or Kouchin, which ſtands near the ſea, at 
no great diſtance from Kranganor, and gives name 
to a petty kingdom. Here are ſeveral thouſands 
of Jews, who have a ſynagogue about two miles 
from the city, in which are preſerved their records, 


engraven on copper-plates, in Hebrew characters. 


They declare themſelves of the tribe of Manaſſeh, 
a part whereof was, by order of Nebuchadnezzar, 


carried to the moſt eaſtern province of the domi- 


nions of his large empire, which it ſeems extended 
as far as Cape Comorin. Many of theſe Jews, 


through poverty, have embraced the Hindi 


religion. There is alſo a conſiderable num- 
ber of Roman catholics in this country, but 
many more Chriſtians of St. Thomas, who 
will not communicate with thoſe of St. Peter. There 


are alſo ſome Portugueſe, called Topaſes, who 
communicate with neither. At Kochin the Dutch 
have aſettlement and garriſon of three hundred men, 
the king being no better than their vaſſal, 


Porkah, lying about fourteen leagues ſouth of 
Kranganor, and giving name to a principality. 
Here the Dutch have a factory. | 
. Koilkoiloan, where the Dutch have a factory, 
ves name to a little principality, contiguous to 
orkah. | 2 
e 3 Koyloan, 
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Koyloan, another ſmall city and principality, 
near which the Dutch have a factory, with a gar- 
riſon of thirty men. „ | 
Erwa, a ſmall place, two leagues to the ſouth 
of Koyloan, where the Danes have a ſmall factory. 
Aujengo, two leagues beyond Erwa, on a broad 
deep river, in lat. 8“ 300. where the Engliſh have 
a ſmall fort and ſettlement. It is the moſt ſoutherly - 
poſſeſſion they have upon the Malabar coaſt. A 
chief and three counſellors reſide here, who, with 
a ſurgeon, and a few ſervants, compoſe the whole 
2 - Here rupees are the current money. 
They have likewiſeVenetians, gubbers, maggerbees, 
and pagodas, The country produces great quan- 
tities of pepper, and long cloth as fine as any in 
the Indies. This factory lies in the dominions of 
the queen of Attinga. | Ls 
 Tegnapatam,. or Tengapatam, where the Dutch 
have a factory, lies twelves miles ſouth of Au- 
jengo. | 
Kolicha, or Kolechey, ſituated between the 
middle and weſt point of Cape Comorin, af- 
fords good cloth and falt, The country from : 
the borders of Koyloan above-mentioned, as far 
as the cape, is called the kingdom of Travan- 
kor, from a city of that name. Beſides the 
towns we have mentioned on the ſea - coaſt of Ma- 
labar, there are ſeveral within land, and ſome 
of them conſiderable. At Cape Comorin, which 
| makes the moſt ſoutherly part of this peninſu- 
la of India, one experiences ſummer and winter 
at the ſame time; for in that tongue of land, which" 
) is not above three leagues in extent, ſometimes, 
1 
y 


even in the ſame garden, one has the pleaſure to 
ſee thoſe two ſeaſons of the year united; the trees 5 
being loaded with bloſſoms and fruit on the one | 
f ſide, while on the other ſide they are ſtripped of 
all their leaves. This ſurprizing phænomenon is 
3 owing 
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owing to the mountains of Gitti or Gate, ſo often 
mentioned, which traverſe the whole peninſula 
from ſouth to north. On the oppoſite ſides of the 
cape, the winds are conſtantly at variance; blow- 
ing from the weſt on the weſt ſide, and from the 
cal on the eaſtern fide. EIT: 
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Nau, Boundaries, and ExTENT. 


| HE moſt antient name of Perſia is that 
by which it is called by Moſes, viz. Elam, 
| or, as ſome write it, Alam, from Elam the 
ſon of Shem, the father of its firſt inhabitants. 
In the books of Daniel, Eſdras, &c. we find it call- 
ed Paras, agreeable to the Perſian denomination of 
Pars or Phars, by which the prgper Perſia is called 
at this day. Some authors derive the word Paras 
from the Arabic , pharis, which ſignifies a horſe, 
the Perſian troops being moſtly horſe, Some Per- 
fan hiſtorians ſay, that Phars is a proper name, 
and that the perſon ſo called was the ſon of Arſham, 
i. e. Arphaxad} the ſon of Shem : others make this 
Phars the ſon of Japhet, &c. Some again, who 
ſeem to be neareſt the truth, ſay, that he was the 
1 R 4 | ſon 
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| fon of Elam, the ſon of Shem. It is evident, how. 
ever, that the Greek name Perſis, and the Latin 


Perſia, are derived from this Oriental denomina- 
tion, and not from this country's being conquered 


by Perſeus. Another antient name of Perſia was Ar- 


tæa, which is thought to be derived from the Per- 
ſian word ard or art, which ſignifies ſtrong, brave, 
magnanimous ; infimating, that the people - of 
this country were ſuch in their diſpoſitions. In the 
Armenian language, Perſia is ſtiled Shahiſtan, i. e. 
the Country of the Shah. The Arabians give the 
name of Agemeſlaan to Perſia, becauſe, in their 
Janguage, agem, or agjem, ſignifies ſtranger, or 
rather barbarian, which, with great modeſty, they 
impoſe on every other nation but their own: hence 


the diſtinction of Arak or Irack, Arab, and A- 


rak, or Irak- Agem, which ſignifies as much as the 
towns of the Arabs, and the towns of the Barba- 
rians. The Perſians themſelves call their country 
generally Iroun, and Iran, which name, they ſay, 


was firſt given it by their king Effraſiab, who, di- 


vicding his mighty empire into two parts, called 
that on the other ſide the river Oxus Tauran, and 


that on this ſide Iran; i. e. on the other ſide the 


river, and that on this ſide of the river: whence, 


in the antient Perſian hiſtories, Key - Iran, and Key · 
Touran, ſignified the king of Perſia, and the king 
of Tartary. At this day the Perſian monarch is 
ſtiled Padcha- Iran, and the grand - vizier of Perſia 
Iran-Medary, i. e. the Pole oſ Perſia. 

With regard to the extent of this empire, in an- 
tient times, it reached, in length, from the Helleſ- 
pont to the mouth of the river Indus, about two 
thouſand eight hundred Engliſh miles; and, in 
breadth, from Pontus to the mouth of the Arabian 
Gulph, about two thouſand miles. The modern 
Perfia, i. e. the dominions of the crown of Perſia, 


extend, from the mouth of the river Araxes to the 


mouth 


* f 
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mouth of the river Indus, about eight hundred 
and forty of our miles; and from the river Oxus 
to the Perſian Gulph, about one thouſand and 
eighty of our miles: or, according to Sir John 
Chardin, from Georgia, i. e. from the 459 of la- 
titude to the 8cth, and from the river Indus to the 
mountains of Ararat, that is, from the 77th to the 
112th degree of longitude ; containing, in length, 
five hundred and fifty Perſian leagues, (which 
makes ſeven hundred and fifty French leagues) 
and in breadth about four hundred : bounded thus, 
on the north by the Caſpian Sea, the river Oxus, 
and Mount Caucaſſus ; on the eaſt by the river In- 
dus, and the dominions of the great mogul, as he 
is commonly called; on the ſouth by the Perſian 
Gulph, and the Indian. Ocean; and on the weſt 
by the dominions of the grand ſeignior. we 
Perſia is ſituated under the fourth, fifth, and 
ſixth climates; ſo that the longeſt day in the north 
arts is of fifteen hours and ſome minutes, and 
in the ſouth parts of about thirteen and three 
quarters. 7 


Alx, Soil, PRopuce, MounTains, SEASs, LAkESs, 
| and Rivers. WOES 


As to the air and climate of this country, conſi- 


dering the great extent thereof, it cannot but be 


very different, according to the ſituation of its ſe- 
vera] parts; ſome being frozen with cold, whilſt 
others are burnt with heat at the ſame time of 

the year. The air, wherever it is cold, is dry; but, 
where it is extremely hot, it is ſometimes moiſt, 
All along the coaſt of the Perſian Gulph, from weſt 
to eaſt, to the very mouth of the river Indus, the 
heat for four months is ſo exceſſive, that even thoſe 
who are born in the country, unable to bear it, are 
forced to quit their houſes, and retire to the moun- 
| 5 tains z 
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tains ; ſo that ſuch as travel in theſe parts, at that 
ſeaſon, find none in the villages but wretched poor 
creatures, left there to watch the effects of the rich, 
at the. expence of their own health. The extreme 
heat of the air, as it is inſupportable, ſo it makes it 
_ prodigiouſly unwholeſome ; ſtrangers frequently 
falling ſick there, and ſeldom eſcaping. The 
eaſtern provinces of Perſia, from the river Indus to 
the borders of Tartary, are ſubject to great heats, 

though not quite ſo unwholeſome as on the coaſts 


of the Indian Ocean, and the Perſian Gulph ; but 


in the northern provinces, on the coaſt of the Caſ- 
Pian ſea, the heat is full as great, and, though at- 
tended with moiſture, as unwholeſome as on the 
coaſt before mentiohed. From October to May, 
there is no country in the world more pleaſant than 
this; but the people carry indelible marks of the 
malign influence of their ſummers, looking all of 
them of a faint yellow, and having neither ſtrength 
nor ſpirits, though about the end of April they 
abandon their houſes, and retire to the mountains, 
which are twenty-five or thirty leagues from the ſea. 
But this moiſtneſs in the air is only in theſe parts: 
the reſt of Perſia enjoys a dry air, the ſky being per- 
feQly ſerene, and hardly ſo much as a cloud ſeen to 
fly therein. Though it ſeldom rains, it does not 
follow that the heat admits of no' mitigation ; for 
in the night, notwithſtanding there is not a cloud 
to be ſeen, and the ſky is ſo clear, that the ſtars 
alone afford a liglit ſufficient to travel by, a briſk 
wind ſprings up, which laſts until within an hour 
of the morning, and gives ſuch a coolneſs to the 
air that a man can diſpenſe with a tolerable warm, 

arment. The ſeaſons in general, and particularly 
in the middle of this kingdom, happen thus: the 

winter, beginning in November, and laſting until 

March, is very ſharp and rude, attended with froſt 
and ſnow, which laſt deſcends in great flakes on the 

| bald oh: | moun- 
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mountains, but never in the plains. There are 
mountains, three days journey to the weſt of Spau- 
hawn or Iſpahan, on which the ſnow lies for eight 
months in the year. From the month of March to 
that of May there are briſk winds; from May to 
September the air is ſerene and dry, refreſned by 
pleaſant gales, which blow in the night, at evening 
and morning; and, in September and November, 
the wind blows as in the ſpring. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that in ſummer the nights are about ten 
hours long, the twilight being very ſhort z which, 
joined to the coolneſs of the night, renders the heat 
of the day ſo moderate, that this ſeaſon is as ſup- 
portable at Spauhawn as at Paris. The great dry- 
neſs of the air exemprs Perſia from thunder and 
earthquakes. In the ſpring, indeed, there ſome- 
times falls hail; and, as the harveſt is then pretty 
far advanced, it does a great deal of miſchief. The 
rainbow is ſeldom ſeen in this country, becauſe 
there riſe not vapours ſufficient to form it; bur 
in the night there are ſeen rays: of light ſhoot- 
ing through the firmament, and followed, as it 
were, by a train of ſmoke. The winds, however 
briſk, ſeldom ſwell into ſtorms or tempeſts; bur, 
on the other hand, they are ſometimes poiſonous + 
and infectious on the ſhore of the gulph, as all tra- 
vellers agree. Mr. Tavernier ſays, that at Gom- 
broon people often find themſelves ſtruck by a ſouth 
wind, in ſuch a manner that they cry © I burn,” 
and immediately fall down dead. M. le Brun tells 
us, that he was aſſured while he was there, that the 
weather was ſometimes ſo exceſſively ſultry as to 
melt the ſeals of letters. At this time the people go 
in their ſnirts, and are continually ſprinkled with 
cold water; and ſome even lie ſeveral hours 
naked in the water. Among the inconveniencies 
conſequent from this malign diſpoſition of the 
air, one of the moſt terrible is the engendering 
* . . 52 in 
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in the arms and legs, a kind of long ſmall worms, 
which cannot be extracted without great danger of 
breaking them, upon which a mortification enſues, 
The ſoil of Perſia is in general ſtony, ſandy, 
barren, and every where ſo dry, that, if it be not 
watered, it produces. nothing, not even graſs; bur, 
where they can turn the water into their plains and 
voallies, it is not unfruitful. There is a great diffe- 
rence in point of fertility, in the different provinces 
of the empire; and thoſe of Media, Iberia, Hyrca- 
nia, and Bactria, are now, in a great meaſure, what 
they were formerly, and {urpaſs moſt of the others 
in their productions. All along the Perſian Gulph, 
the ſoil is ſtill more barren, cattle leſs plenty, and 
AN every thing in- a worſe condition than any where 
Among the trees that are moſt common in Per- 
ſia, we may reckon the plantain, the willow, the 
fir, and cornel, by the Arabs called ſeder, and co- 
nar by the Perſians ; from whence, probably, came 
the Latin cornus, and our cornel. It is a received 
opinion here, that the plantain has a ſingular virtue 
- againſt the plague, and all other infectious diſeaſes; 
and they poſitively aſſert, that there has been no 
. Contagion at Spauhawn ſince the planting vaſt num- 
bers of theſe trees in its ſtreets and gardens, The 
tree that bears gall-nuts grows in ſeveral parts of 
Perſia, but particularly in Kourdeſtan. The trees 
which produce gums, maſtic, and incenſe, are 
found very common in moſt parts of Perſia: that, 
however, which bears incenſe, is particularly found 
in Carmania the Deſert, reſembling in form a 
large pear-tree : turpentine trees and almond trees, 
with the wild cheſnut, are common: the tree 
which bears manna is alſo frequent ; but there 
are ſeveral forts of manna in Perſia, the. beſt 
being of a yellowiſh colour, and of a large 
grain, It comes from Nichapour, which. is a 
part of Bactria. There is another ſort, called the 
| 1 NT 29. aq manna 
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manna of tamariſk, becauſe it is gathered from 
that tree. All the different kinds of manna are 
uſed to the ſame end in medicine, and are therefore 
athered with the ſame care, being eſteemed a va- 
uable commodity, as well as one eaſily diſpoſed of. 
The herbs in Perſia, eſpecially ſuch as are aromatic, 
exceed thoſe of moſt other countries : roots, pulſe, 
and fallading, are larger, fairer, and better taſted 
than elſewhere z and are eaten raw, without danger 
of creating any crudities in the ſtomach. Moſt of 
our European roots, greens, &c. flonriſh here in 
great perfection. As to drugs, Perſia produces as 
many as any country in Aſia; for beſides manna, 
caſſia, ſena, and the nux-vomica, common in moſt 
provinces, gum-ammoniac, by the Perſians called 
ouſcioc, is found in abundance on the confines of 
Parthia, towards the ſouth. Rhubarb grows com- 
monly in Choraſſan, or the antient Sogdiana; but 
it is not ſo good as that which is brought from the 
country of the Tartars, between the Caſpian Sea 
and China; and, for this reaſon, they endeavour to 
confound both under the name of revendtchini, 
i. e. rhubarb of China. In Choraſſan they eat it 
commonly, as we do beet-roots. The poppy of 
Perſia is eſteemed the fineſt in the world; not only 
in reſpectof its beauty, but becauſe its juice is by far 
ſtronger than the juice of the ſame plant elſewhere. - 
The Perſians call this juice afioun, from whence our 
word opium: the beſt is made in the territory of 

Lingan, fix miles from Spauhawn; though others 
prefer the afioun of Cazaron, which is towards the 
Perſian Gulph, as being leſs apt to engender cru- 
dities in the ſtomach. Tobacco grows all over 
Perſia, eſpecially about Hammedan, which is the 
_ antient Suſa, and in Courdeſtan, near the Perſian 
Gulph, which is eſteemed the fineſt, ' Saffron is cul- 
tivated in many provinces, and eſpecially about the 
Caſpian Sea and in the neighbourhood of * 
; N | | ans 
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dan, and is much eſteemed. The plant by the Pers 
ſians called hiltel, and ſuppoſed: to be the laſerpiti- 
um, or ſilphium, of Dioſcorides, from whence 
drops the aſſa fetida, is common every where, but 


abounds moſt in Choraſſan. There are two ſorts of 


It, the white and black: the white is leſs eſteemed, 
becauſe leſs ſtrong than the black. This juice or 
m is, all over the Eaft, called king; and the 
ndians conſume vaſt quantities of it, mixing it in 
all their ragouts and ſauces, It has by far the 
| ſtrongeſt odour: of any thing hitherto diſcovered z 
ſince places where it has been kept will retain its 
ſcent for whole years, and the veſſels in which it is 
tranſported to India are ſo thoroughly impregnated 
therewith, that no other goods can be put on board 
without acquiring its ſcent, however cloſe packed. 
Mummy, of both ſorts, is a Perſian commodity : 
the one. is. taken from embalmed bodies, ar ſuch as 
are dried in the ſands ; and the other is a precious 


\ . gum, which diſtils out of a rock. There are two 
mines or ſources of it in Perſia : the one in Carma- 
nia the Deſert, in the country of Sar, which is the 
beſt ; for it is certain; that there is no bruiſe, 
cut, or wound, which a drachm of this excellent 


gum will not cure in twenty-four hours. The 


| : other mine is in Choraſſan: the rocks, whence it 


diſtils, belong to the king, and all that iſſues from 
thence is for his uſe. They are incloſed within 


walls, the gates of which are ſealed by the five prin- 


| Cipal officers of the province, Once a. year, each 
mine is opened in their preſence ; and all the mum- 
my that is then found, or at leaſt the greateſt part 
ot it, is ſent to the king's treaſure, It derives its 


name from the Perſian word moum, which ſigni - 


fies literally an unguent. The Jews and Arabs 
make uſe of the ſame term. The Perſians ſay, the 
prophet Daniel taught them the uſe and prepara- 


tion of mummy. Cotton is very common over all 


Perſia 
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Perſia; but there is a tree which ſomewhat reſem- 
bles it, but is by far more rare, which produces a 
ſort of ſilk, very fine and ſoft, and of which many 
uſes are made, Galbanum is likewiſe very common 
in this country, together with the vegetable alkali, 
and many other drugs, which we have no room 
here to particularize. SBA 

With regard to the fruits of Perſia, melons cer- 
tainly claim the firſt place: they have above twenty 
different ſorts here ; of all which greatquantities are 
conſumed, eſpecially by the common people, as they 
are accounted very wholeſome, After the melon, 
the raiſin deſerves our notice, of which there are 
twelve or fourteen ſorts in Perſia : the moſt eſteem- 
edare the violet, the red, and the black: they are ſo 
large, that one of them is a-good mouthful. The 
beſt grapes'in the neighbourhood of Spauhawn are 
found on the vines belonging to the Gaurs; for 
they being permitted by their religion to drink 
wine, take the more pains to cultivate their trees, 
which, for the ſame reaſon, are neglected by the 
Mohammedan Perſians. The Gates of Perſia are, 
without compariſon, the richeſt in the world; their 
ſyrup being ſweeter than virgin honey. The beſt 
grow in Courdeſtan, Siſtan, about Perſepolis, and 
the ſhore of the Perſian Gulph, and particularly at 
Jaron, a town on the road between Schiras and 
Lar, Strangers ought to eat very moderately of 
this fruit, otherwiſe, it is apt to overheat the blood, 
ſometimes to ſuch a degree as to create ulcers, but 
the inhabitants never feel any ſuch inconvenience. 
Dates grow in cluſters on the palm-tree, which 
is the higheſt of all fruit-bearing trees, and has no 
branches but at the very top: it produces fruit at 
fifteen years growth, and continues bearing until 
it is two hundred years old. When young, and be- 
fore it bears fruit, they dig on one fide of it, eight 
or ten fathom deep in the earth, until they find 
water; 
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water; then the hole is filled up with pigeons 


dung, of which they have always great quantities, 


from the vaſt number of tame pigeons kept 
chiefly for the ſake of their dung, which ſerves both 
to manure. the ground, and make hot-beds for 
railing melons. It is ſaid, that if they did not take 


that courſe with the palm trees. they would not 
bear good fruit : but-there is ſomething very curi- 


dus obſerved in the cultivation of this tree, which 


1s their taking every year, when the palm trees are 


in bloſſom, the bloſſoms of the male palm tree, 


and putting two or three bunches of them into the 
matrix of each female, when they begin to blow. 


If this was not done, they would produce dates 
with only ſkin, and ſtone without any pulp. The 


matrix is that bud which contains the flowers, from 


which, in proceſs of time, the dates are formed, 
The time of making this impregnation is about 


the end of November; not but that the male 


palm tree alſo bears fruit, but, being good for no- 
thing, they therefore take all their bloſſoms for im- 
pregnating the female. The Perſian apricots are 


very delicious, and their peaches large and good, 


Nectarines and peaches ſometimes weigh eighteen 


ounces each: they break eaſily, and, what is very 


extraordinary, the ſtone opens at the ſame time 


the peach is broken, and diſcovers a kernel extreme- 


ly white, and of a taſte the moſt delicious that can 
be imagined. The Perſian pomegranates grow of 


ſeveral colours, in the higheſt perfection; ſome of 


them weighing a whole pound. As to the particular 


Places where the ſeveral kinds of fruit are held moſt 


4 


excellent, the apples and pears of Iberia or Gurgeſ- 


tan, the dates of Caramania, the pomegranates and 
grapes about Scheras, and the . of Hyrca- 


nia, are highly prized. Bactria produces all forts 
of fruit, finer and fairer than any other country in 
the world; but it is particularly renowned for its 


onions, 


” 
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white, and good, and r cheap enough. 


A* 


onions, at once prodigiouſly large, and ſweet. as 
apples. Piſtaches, almonds, hazels, filberts, and 
figs, abound here likewiſe and. Sir John Char- 
din tells us, that at an entertainment, near. Spau- 
hawn, he ſaw fifty different ſorts of ruit provided 


for one deſert. | SIE 7g 2 ART 
"Though there, is ſcarce a province in Perſia which 
does not pfodute' wine, yet the wine of ſome pro- 
vinces is much more eſteemed than that of others: 
but Schiras wine is dene ee allowed to be the very 
beſt in Perſia; inſomuch, tha it is a common pro- 
verb there, that to live happily one muſt eat the 
bread of Yezd, and drink the wine of Schiras. 

The grain moſt common in Perſia is wheat, 
which is wonderfully fair and clean. As for bar- 
ley, rice, and millet, they only make bread of 
them in ſome places, as in Courdeſtan, when their 
wheat bread is exhauſted, before the return of har- 
veſt. © They do not cultivate in this country either 
-oats or Tye, except where the Armenians are ſet- 


— 


tled, who make great uſe of the latter in Lent. 


Rice is the univerſal aliment of all ſorts of people 


in Perſia : for this reaſon they are extremely care- 


ful in its cultivation; for, after they have ſown it 


in the ſame manner as other grain, they, in three 


months time, tranſplant it, root by root, into 
fields, which are well watered, otherwiſe, it would 
never attain that perfection in which we find it there; 
ſince it is ſofter, ſooner boiled, and more delicious, 
than the ſame grain in any other part of the world. 
Perhaps its taſte is, in ſome. meaſure, ; heightened 

by a practice they make uſe of to ye: it a gloſſy 
whiteneſs, viz. by cleanſing it, after its being 
' beaten out of the huſks, with a mixture of flour 
and ſalt. Corn ripens exceedingly in this country; 
ſo that, in ſome parts, they have a threefold crop in 
'the year, The Perfian bread is generally very thin, 
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. There are in Perſia, eſpecially in. the inland and 
northern provinces, all the forts of flowers that are 
to de found in Europe, with many others, In Hyr- 
cania ate whole foreſts of oranges, with ſingle and 
8 flamin, beſides the European flowers. 

'molt eaſtern part of this country, which is 


called Mazanderan, is a perfect parterre, from 


September to the end of April, the whole country 
. Mord, flowets, as with a carpet. To- 
wards the frontiers of Arabia the fields are adorned 


with tulips, anemonies, and ranunculuſes, of the 
' bfighteft red, all ſpofitantous,. In the neighbour- 


Hood of Spauhaw „Jon Juils grow wild, and conti- 
nue all the winter. Roles of an uncommon beauty 
are frequent in this country, the buſhes bearing 
often three different: coloured roſes on one branch, 
viz. yellow, yellow and black, and red. 


Metals of all forts have been found in Perſia. 
Since the reign. of ſhah Abas the Great, iron, 


copper, and lead, have been very common z. but 


there are no gold or filver mines open at preſent, 


ſuch might very probably be ra if pains were 
taken td fearch them out. There are ſilver mines 
tn Nitman and Mazanderan, and one not far from 
* but they cannot be worked for want of 
Wood. Minerals are alſo found in Perſia, in abun- 
dance; eſpecially ſulphur, ſaltpetre, ſalt, and alum. 
Nothing is more common in this country than to 


though, as Perſia is a very mountainous country, 


meet with plains, ſometimes ten leagues in length, 
covered entirely with ſalt, and others with ſulphur 


of alum. In ſome places ſalt is dug out of mines, 
and even uſed in building houſes. Marble, free- 


ſtone, and ſlate, are found in great plenty about 


Hammadan, The marble is of four colours, viz. 


white, black, red and black, and white and black. 


Perfia yields two ſorts of petroleum or .napthe, 
namely, | black, and white. In the 9 


E RSA 


of Tauris they find azure; but it is not ſo good as 


that brought from Tartary. Among the moſt va- 
luable productions of Perſia, are the precious ſtones 


called torquoiſes, of which there are ſeveral rocks 


or mine. GI! 8 5 

The horſes of Perſia are the moſt beautiful of 
the Eaſt, though they are not ſo much eſteemed as 
thoſe of Arabi: ſo great, however, is the demand 
for them, that the fineſt ones will fetch from ninety 
to four hundred and fifty pounds ſterling. They 
are higher than the Engliſh ſaddle-horſes, ſtreight 
before, with a ſmall head, ſegs wonderfully ſlender, 


and finely proportioned : they are mighty gentle, 


good travellers, very light and ſprightly, and do 
J ſervice till they are eighteen or twenty years 


old. The great numbers of them ſold into Turky 


and the Indies, though none can be carried out of 
the kingdom without ſpecial licence from the king, 
Is what makes them ſo dear. Next to horſes, we 
may reckon mules, which are much eſteemed here, 
and are very fine : and next to theſe we may juſtly 
am aſſes, of which they have in this country two 

orts ; the firſt bred in Perſia, heavy and doltiſh, as 
aſſes in other countries are, the other originally of 
an Arabian breed, the moſt docile and uſeful crea- 
ture of its kind in the world. They are uſed 
wholly for the ſaddle, being remarkable for their 
eaſy manner of going, and are very ſure-footed, car- 
rying their heads lofty, and moving gracefully. 
Some of them are valued at twenty pounds ſterling, 
The mules here are alſo very fine; they pace well, 


never fall, and are ſeldom tired.” The higheſt price 


of a mule is about forty-five pounds ſterling. Camels 
are numerous in Perſia, and very ſerviceable : they 
call them kechry-krouch-konion, i. e. the ſhips of 
the land; becauſe the inland trade is carried on by 
them, as the foreign is by ſhips. Of theſe camels 
there are two ſorts, the northern and Macs : 
| 38: „ 
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the latter, which is much the ſmaller, but ſwifter, 
will carry a load of about ſeven hundred weight, 
aud trot as faſt as a horſe will gallop; the other will 
travel with a load of twelve or thirteen hundred 
weight : both are profitable to their maſters, as 
coſting little or nothing to keep. They 1 
without halter or reins: grazing on the road, from 
time to time, notwithſtanding their load. They 
are managed entirely by the voice; thoſe who di- 
rect them making vſe of a kind of ſong, and the 
camel moving briſker, or at its ordinary pace, as 
they keep a quicker or «lower time. The camels 
ſhed-their hair ſo clean in the ſpring that they look 
like ſcalded ſwine; but then they are pitched over, 
do keep the flies from ſtinging them. The camels 
hair is the moſt profitable ef — of all the tame 
beaſts : fine uff are made of it, and in Europ 
hats, with a mixture of a little beaver. When the 
camel is in love, the Perſians are obliged to in- 
creaſe his load, otherwiſe he would be Weener. 
le 5's 
As beef is little eaten in 1 ei oxen are ge- 
nerally employed in ploughing, and other ſorts of 
labour. Hogs are no where bred in Perſia, if we 
except a province or two on the borders of the 
Caſpian Sea. Sheep and deer are very; common 
throughout all Perſia. | 
Of wild beaſts, the bes | is not great i in a that 
country, becauſe there are few foreſts; but where 
there are any, as in Hyrcania, now called 'Tabriftan, 
abundance of lions, bears, tigers, leopards, porcu- 
- pines, wild boars, and wolves are to be — but the 
aſt are not ſo numerous as any of the other ſpecies. 
oY The beaſt called chacal, or jackal, which roars hide - 
= oully, and is fo very greedy after dead, bodies, that 
itt digs them out of the graves, unleſs. ſome perſon 
is ſet to watch them, is ſeen almoſt, every where. 
Gazels are common here, and throughout the * 
0 
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w many of theſe animals have been brought to 
Europe, that they need not any deſeription. There 
are but few inſects in this country, which may be 
aſcribed to the dryneſs of the climate. In ſome 
provinces, however, there is an infinite number of 
locuſts or graſhoppers, which fly about in ſuch 
clouds as to darken the air. In certain parts of 
the Perſian dominions, they have large black ſcor- 
pions, ſo venomous, that ſuch as are ſtung by 
them die in a few hours. In others, they have li- 
zards, frightfully ugly, which are an ell long, 
and as thick as a large toad, their ſkins being as 
hard and tough as that of the ſea- dog: they are 
ſaid to attack and kill men ſometimes; but that 
may be doubted. The ſouthern provinces are in- 
feſted with gnats, ſome with long legs, like thoſe we 
call midges; and ſome white, and as ſmall as fleas, 
which make no buzzing, but ſting ſuddenly, and 
ſo ſmartly, that the ſting is like the prick of a nee - 
dle. Among the reptiles is a long ſquare worm, 
called by the inhabitants hazar-pey, 1. e. thouſand- 
feet, becauſe its whole body is covered with feet: 
it runs prodigiouſly faſt, and its bite is dangerous, 
and even mortal, if it gets into the ear. a ab 
+ There are in Perſia all the ſeveral ſorts of fowls 


which we have in Europe, but not in ſuch great 


plenty; excepting, however, wild and tame pi- 
ns, of which vaſt numbers are kept all over the 
ingdom, chiefly on account of their dung, which 


is the beſt manure for melons. It is a great diver- 


ſion among the lower ſort of people, in town and 
country, to catch pigeons, though it be forbidden: 

for this purpoſe, they have pigeons ſo taught, that 
flying in one flock, they ſurround ſuch wild ones as 


they find in the field, and bring them back with 


them to their maſters. The partridges of this 
country are the largeſt and fineſt in the world, be- 
ing generally of the ſize of our fowls. Geeſe, 
t | . 3 | ducks, 
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ducks, cranes, herons, and many other ſorts of was 
ter-fowl are common here; as are likewiſe nightin- 
gales, which are heard all the year, but chietly in 
the ſpring; martlets, which learn whatever words 

are nab) them; and a bird called noura, which 
charters: inceſſantly, and repeats whatever it hears. 
Of birds of a larger ſize, the moſt remarkable is the 
pelican, by the Perſians called tacab, i e. water- 
carrier, and alſo miſc, 1. e. ſheep, becauſe it is as 
large as one of thoſe; animals. Its feathers are 
white and ſoft, like thoſe of a gooſe; its head is 
much larger in proportion than its body; and its 
* beak from eighteen to twenty-lix inches long, 
and as thick as a man's arm: under the beak it has 
a ſack or pouch, in which it preſerves. a quantity of 
water for moiſtening its food: it uſually reſts this 
long beak on its back, which would otherwiſe in- 
commode it much. The pelican lives chiefly on 
fiſh, in taking of which itſhews an admirable ſaga- 

city, by placing its beak in ſuch a manner under 
the water as to catch them, as it were, in a net: 
when it opens its throat, the paſſage is large enough 
for a lamb. It is called the water. carrier, becauſe 
it ſometimes, particularly in Arabia, makes her neſt 
at ſuch diſtance from water, that ſhe is obliged to 
fiy two days journey for a ſupply for her young, 

c hich ſhe brings in her pouch; and hence the fa- 


bles of the antients, of the pelican's tearing her 


breaſt open to feed her young. There are in Per- 
ſia various birds of prey. Some of their falcons are 
the Jargeſt and fineſt in the world: the people take 
great pains to teach them to fly at game; the Per- 
ſian lords being great lovers of falconry, and the 
king having generally eight hundred of theſe fort 
of birds, each of which has a perſon to attend it. 
I There is perhaps no country in the world which, 
generally ſpeaking, is more mountainous than Per- 
faz but many of them yield neither ſprings nor 
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metals, and, but few of them are ſhaded with trees. 
It is true, ſome of the chief of them are ſituated on 
the frontiers, and ſerve as a kind of natural ram- 
parts, or bulwarks, to this vaſt empire. Among 
the latter are. the .mountains of Caucaſys and A- 
rarat, ſametimes called the mountains of Dagheſtan, 
which fill all the iſthmus between the Euxine and 
Caſpian Seas: thoſe called Taurus, and the ſeveral 
branches thereof, run through Perſia, from Nato- 
lia to India, and fill all the middle of the country. 
As to rivers, except the Araxes, which riſes in the 
mountains of Armenia, and falls into the Kur or 
Cyrus, before it reaches the Caſpian Sea, there is not 
one navigable ſtream in this country, The Oxus 
divides Perſia, on the north-eaſt, from Uſbeck Tar- 
tary, The Indus alſo may now be reckoned 
among the rivers of Perſia, as the provinces ly- 
| ing to the weſt of that river are now in poſſeſſion 
ok that crown: this river is ſaid to run a courſe of 

more than a thouſand miles, and overflows all the 
low grounds in April, May, and June. . 
\ The ſeas on the ſouth of Perſia are, the Gulph of 
Perſia or Baſſora, the Gulph of Ormus, and the In- 
dian Ocean. The only ſea on the north is the Ca- 
755 or Hyrcanian Sea, which is more properly a 
ake, having no communication with any other ſea. 
Theſe ſeas, together with the lakes and rivers, ſup- 
ply Perſia with plenty of fiſh. The Caſpian Sea 
contains very fine fiſh, on one ſide; and the Perſian 
Gulph, on the other, is believed to have more fiſh 
than any other ſea in the world. On the coaſts of 
this Gulph is taken a fort of fiſh, for which they 
have no particular name: its fleſh is of a red co- 
lour, very delicious, and ſome of them weigh two 
or three hundred pounds, The river fiſh are 
chiefly. barbels, but far from being good. _ Thoſe 
of the lakes are carps and ſhads. In the river at 
Spauhawn are a great number of crabs, which 
Ks S 4 crawl 
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crawl up the trees, and live night and day under 
the leaves, whence they are taken, and-are eſteem- 
Reg TT TEC 
Me cannot diſmiſs this ſubject without ſome ob- 
ſervations on the Caſpian Sea, which is the northern 
boundary of a great part of Perſia. This large bo- 
dy of water was by the antients called indifferently 
the Caſpian and Hyrcanian Sea, from the Caſpians 
and Hyrcanians, whoſe ſhores it waſhed : however, 
Pliny makes ſome difference between theſe two ap- 
rien telling us, that on the Caſpian coaſts it 

ars the former. denomination, and on thoſe of 
Hyrcania, the latter, The ancient, and even the 
modern, geographers had but a very imperfect 
Enowledge of the true ſituation, extent, coaſts, and 
_ bays of this ſea, before the diſcoveries made by Mr, 
Vanvarden, a very able navigator and geographer, 
who, by order of the daar Peter the Great, Sed a 
very exact chart of the Caſpian, from obſervations 
made by him on the ſpot in 1720, 1721, 17223 and 
therefore, what has been ſaid by others is only to be 
relied on ſo far as it coincides with the accounts he 
has given. Pliny, and even Herodotus, knew that 
the Caſpian was ſurrounded oh all ſides by land, 
without any communication with other ſeas, or vi- 
fible efflux ; whence ſome thought, that it. ought to 
be called a lake, rather than a ſea, However Stra- 
bo, Pliny, Pomponius Mela, and Arrian, wrote, 
that it was joined either to the Indian or Northern 
Ocean; but we are now well aſſured, by experience, 
-that they were miſtaken.- They were Lthars led 


into this error byſuch as had made their obſervations 


hen the Wolga had overflowed its banks, at which 
time it appears more like a ſea than a river, cover- 
ing with its waters, as a modern traveller informs 
us, the whole country, to the extent of ſixty miles: 
this they might eaſily have miſtaken for a ſtreight 
joining the Caſpian to the Ocean. Ptolemy, tho 
LE hs not 


not guilty of this error, was greatly miſtaken as ta 
itg extent from eaſt to weſt; for he reckons it to 
have been about twenty-three degrees and an half; 
whereas it does not exceed, where wideſt, three de- 

rees forty-· two minutes, and, where narroweſt, one 
e. twenty-two minutes: he likewiſe places it 


three degrees more to the north than it really is. 


Theſe miſtakes were obſerved, and in ſome degree 
redreſſed, in 1320, by, Abu'lfeda, an Arabian 
prince, and able geographer, and more fully after - 
wards by Bourrous, Olearius, and Jenkinſon; but 
the true dimenſions of this ſea were not aſcertained; 
till the late obſervations above · mentioned, by which 
we are aſſured, that it lies between the 37th and 
48th degrees of north latitude, and does not exceed 
3. 42, in its greateſt longitude. The Perſians 
call it Kulſum, or the Sea of Aſtracan; the Ruſſians, 
the Sea of Gualinſkoi ; the Georgians, Sowa; and 
the Armenians Soof. It receives the river Wolga, 
which itſelf is like a ſea, and near two+hundred 
others, into its boſom ; and yet is never increaſed 
or diminiſhed, nor obſerved to 1 605 flow. This 
conſtant plenitude has given riſe to many ſpegula- 
lations; and ſome have imagined, that it 5 . 
ceſſarily have ſome. ſubterraneous communication, 
either with the Black Sea, though an hundred 
leagues diſtant, or with the Perſian Gulph, which is 
near two hundred leagues diſtant from it. Father 
Avril, a modern trayeller, ſeems, to favour. the 
latter opinion, and alledges this proof to confirm it, 
viz. that over-againſt the province of Xilan, in Per- 
ba, there are two immenſe whirlpools, which, with 
an incredible rapidity and frightful noiſe, ſuck in 
and ſwallow ,whatever comes near them, and are 
conſequently cauſed by ſome great cavity in the 
earth. He adds, that every year, about the latter 
end of the autumn, a great quantity of willow 
leaves are obſerved floating on the water, by thoſe 
E ; BY ho 
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| who-inhabjr+the coaſts of the Perſian Gulph ; and, 
as this tree is no where to be found on the Perſian 
Gulph, and, on the other hand, is very common on 
the coaſts of the Caſpian, towards the province of 
Xilan, he rightly concludes, that there muft be ſome 
fabtreenecils intercourſe between theſe ſeas, The 
water of the Caſpian is ſalt, like that of other ſeas, 
notwithſtanding the qpinion of the antients to the 
contrary ;. and its freftineſs in ſome parts, near the 
more, is only owing ta the rivers that diſcharge 
. themſelves into it. It is neither of a different co- 
Jour from other ſeas, nor without various ſorts of 
fiſh, as Olearius, an eye-witneſs, aſſures us, and 
thereby diſproves the opinion. of the antients, who 
believed it to be of a blackih colour, and to have 
but one kind of fiſh, and that of a monſtrous form. 
As to its figure, it approaches to an oblong ſquare, 
the longeſt fide of which, from north to ſouth, is 
about ſix hundred and forty Engliſh miles. Its 
greateſt breadth, from taft to weſt, is three hun- 
 dredand ten miles; but in many places it is much 
narrower. On the weſt it is bounded by the kingdom 
of Aſtracan, and by the provinces of Georgia and 
Schirwan z on the north by Ruſſian Tartary ; on 
the eaſt by Uſbeck Tartary, and patt of Aﬀrabad, 
which laſt, together with Tabriſtan and Ghilan, 
bound it on the ſouth and fouth-eaft. | As to its 
conſtant equal fulneſs, that perhaps may be ac- 
counted for, by the great quantity of vapours ex- 
haled by the fon in this hot climate, which may 
poſfibly balance the quantity of water diſcharge 
into it by rivers, It was formerly hs 8 navi- 
gated, except by Coffack rovers, who uſed to plun- 
der all they met; but the Ruſſians, being now 
maſters of a part of the coaft, are continually fail- | 
ing from one part or other of it, and carry on a pro- 
ffrable commerce with moſt of the adjacent coun- 
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NATURAL and ArT1FICIAL RARITIESs in Perſia: 


Of the natural rarities, we ſhall firſt take notice 


of a certain poiſonous fhrub, or Pires by the Ara- 
bians, called chark, by the Perfians gulbad-ſa- 
mour, i. e. the wind-poiſoning-flower ; it flowers 
like the thiſtle, and has pods filled with a thick 


white liquor, of the conſiſtence of cream, ſharp, 


and ſour to the taſte; it is affirmed, that where- 
ever the wind blows over a number of theſe plants, 
as it does frequently in Carmania the Deſert, it 
thence contracts a poiſonous quality, which proves 
mortal to the next that breathes it. In the ſame 
province is another ſhrub, which the Arabians, as 
well as the Perſians, call kerzehre, or the poiſon of 
an aſs, becauſe thoſe creatures are apt to eat of its 
fruit, which generally proves mortal. The very 
water that waſhes its roots is held to be poiſonous. It 
bears a ſort of flewer exactly reſembling the roſe, of a 
kind of fleſh colour : whence it is apprehended, that 
the Greeks. called it rhododendron. Some are of 
opinion, that it is the nerium of our herbaliſts, 
and the ſame plant that is called in French roſage. 
The goats, both wild and tame, that feed on the 
ſhore of the Perſian gulph, afford the bezoar ſa 
much eſteemed in medicine; but the beſt is found 
in thoſe of Choraſſan, far excelling the bezoar of 
Golkonda, and the reſt of the Indies. In the core: 
of theſe ſtones is generally found one or more peb- 
bles, a little ſprig of bramble, or other buſh, ſome- 


times a thorn ſtick, &c. round which, by a con- 


tinual acceſſion of matter, the ball, or bezoar, is 


formed. This ſtone is here found in ſheep as well 
4 in goats; but it is not ſo in the Indies. This 


ſtone was formerly regarded as one of the ſtrongeſt 
counter - poĩſons; but, of late years, it is much 


ſunk in its reputation, as well in the Eaſt as in Eu- 


rope, it being now chiefly uſed as a ſudorific. The 


> 


abmelec, or eater of locuſts, or graſhoppers, is a 
bird which better deſerves to be deſcribed, perhaps, 
than moſt others of which travellers have given us an 
account. The facts relating to it, however ſtrange, 
are yet ſo well atteſted, that we cannot refuſe them 
our belief. The food of this creature is the locuſt 
or graſhopper: it is of the ſize of a hen, its feathers 
black, and its wings large; they generally fly in 
flocks: but the thing that is moſt remarkable in 
regard to them is, that they are ſo fond of a cer- 
tain fountain in Choraſſan, or Bactria, that vhere- 
ever that water is catried, they follow, on which 
account it is carefully preſerved; for, wherever 
the locuſts fall, the Armenian prieſts, who are pro- 
vided with this water, bring a quantity of it, and 
place it in Jars, or pour it into little channels in the 
fields: the next day whole troops of theſe birds ar- 
rive, and quickly deliver the people from the lo- 
cuſts. The river Mahmoudker is a ſurprizing na- 
tural curioſity. At ſome diſtance from Spauhawn 
there is a:range'of rocks, plain and even for a con- 
ſiderable ſpace, except that here and there they 
have openings, like the embraſures in baſtions. 
Through theſe rocks the river falls into a noble 
baſon, partiy wrought by the water itſelf, and 
partly formed by art. As one aſcends the moun- 
tain, the water is. ſeen at the bottom of it like a 
fleeping lake, covered with rocks: it is thought 
to be unfathomable; and when ſtones are thrown: 
into it, they cauſe a moſt amazing noiſe, which 
almoſt deafens the hearers. After its deſcent from 
 _ the baſon beforementioned, it rolls along the plain, 
till at laſt it falls into the river Zenderoud, - Some. 
are of opinion, that this river does not derive its 
water from ſprings, but from the ſnow on the tops 
of the mountains, which melting gradually, diſtils 
through the chinks of the rocks into the vaſt lake 
before mentioned. Under a certain mountain, called 
951m ds V Tagteruſtan, 
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Tagteruſtan, ſo called from the ruins of a building 
on the ſummit thereof, ſuppoſed to have been erect- 
ö ed by the great Ruſtan, there runs a grotto, from 
| the top of which there diſtils throug * 
mountain, in two or three places, freſh water; 
which falling into mo receptacles, forms two 
or three ſtreams, which iſſue from thence to water 
the plain. In this grotto, about the beginning of 
April, a great number of Indians aſſetmble to cele- 
brate 4 feaſt in honour of an hermit, or ſaint of 
theirs, who lived long here; and the whole cave is 
full of ſhreds, or rags of people's gar ments who. 
have come hither to be: cured of theilt diſeaſes, 
and have found relief. Many other natural rari- 
ties might have been mentioned, but our propoſed. _ 
brevity obliged us to ſelectonty a few of the moſt 
remarkable. Of the arxtifeial rarities, the ruins 
of Perſepolis, the antient metropolis of Perſta, are 
moſt wortivy of our notiert. Theſe ruiis at to be 
ſen in one of the fineſt plains of Perſia, furround- 
ed, in a great meaſute, with a noble mound- 
work of rocks and mountains. The plain is about 
eigkteen or nineteen leagues in length, and from 
ſixtotwoin breadth, containing between a thouſand 
and fifteen hundred villages, without reckoning 


thoſe in the mountains, adorned with pleaſant gar- © 
dens, and planted with ſhady trees. The river 1 
Araxes or Bendemer runs thro it. The ruins of 4 
Perſepolis, the moſt magnificent perhaps on the DE Is ö 


" 


| 

| face of the earth, lying in the above plain, about 
thirty miles north of Schiras, would require much 
more room than we can ſpare in this work to give 
j but a ſuperficial account of them, ſuch is their 
ö number, grandeur, and variety: we muſt therefore 

ö refer the reader to Sir John Chardin's and Mr. Le 
Brun's travels, and the Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. V. bl 
where his curioſity on this head will be fully gra- | 
, tfied. At about a leagues diſtance from theſe 


ruins, * 
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ruins, there is a famous mountain, ſeated between 
two fine plains,to which the inhabitants give ſeveral 
names, pla it ſometimes Kabraſton-Gauron, 
ke. the ſepulchre ef the Gaurs ; ſometimes Nachs- 
uſtan, the pictures of Ruſtan ; and ſometimes 
Takt-Ruſtan, i. e. the throne of Ruſtan. This 
ERuſtan is che Hereules of the Eaſt; or rather the 
Amadis ; for the ſtories they tell of him are alike 
fabulous and romantic. The mountain is an en- 
tire rock, harder, and capable of a better poliſf 
than matble 3 it is levelled by art; its ſides are 
perfect. ndicular, ſo that it looks like a large 
wall ; and upon it are a variety of figures, re- 
preſented in bas relief, with great ſleill and beauty. 
At a ſmall diſtance from theſe figures are ſeveral 
tombs: evt: out of the rock. with two ſmall edifices, 
and ſevexal. inſeriptions. Of che many. curious re- 
Preſentationꝭ carved: on this mountain, ſome are 
Perfectiy whole, others much defaced, eitfer thro 
the injuries of time and weather, or the brutal zeal 
of the Mohammedans, who think it very merito- 
- riovs to deſttoy all kinda of imagery. Near Schiras 
are alſo ſeveral ſtately remains of antiquity; toge- 
ther with a great many figures cut out of a rock. 


Tab, Manvractures, and Cors. 


The Engliſh, and other nations, trade with the 
Perſians ſeyerat ways, particularly by the Gulph of 
Ormus at Gombroon, and by the way of Turky. 

A trade alſo was not many years fince opened by 
the Engliſh with Perſia through Ruſſia and the 

Caſpian ſea but that is now diſcontinued, having 

8 by the court of Ruſſia, who were 
upprehenſive that the Engliſh would teach tlie Per- 


fians'-to build ſhips, and diſpute the naviga- 


tion of the Caſpian ſea with them. The principal 


commodities and manufactures of Perfia are, par 
HEL . | | an 
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and wrought filks, mohair, camblets, carpets, 
leather, for- which, and fome others, the Euro- 
pean merchants exchange chiefly woollen manu- 
factures 3 but the trade is carried on altopether in 
European ſhipping, the Perfians having ſearce an p 
ſhips of their own, and the Ruſfians the ſdle navi- 
gation of the Caſpian Sea, There is not a richer 
or more profitable trade in the world, than that 
which is carried on between Gombroon and Surat 
in the 5 Indies ang =— = gp 
company frequently let out their hips to t rt 
the . —— of the Banians 150 Weinert 
from Perfia' to India. The civil wars which de- 
ſolated this country, and put a ſtop to all trade, 
after the death of Shah-Nadir, tem to Have been - 
over ſeveral years, Kerim khan, one of the com- 
petitors, having gained ſucha fuperiority, in the year 
1763, over his rivals, that he was crowned king 3, 
ſince whieh time peace and tranquillity ſeem to have 
taken place of anarchy and confuſion. The thah, 
or-ſovereign of Perſia, is the chief merchant, and 
he uſually employs his Armenian ſubjects to traffic 
for him in every part of the world. The king's 
agent muſt. have the refuſal of all merchandize, be- 
fore his ſubjects are permitted to trade. It is compu- 
ted that Perſia produces yearly upwards of twenty- 
two thouſand bales of filk, chiefly in the ptovinces - 
of Ghilan and Mazanderan, each bale weighing 
two hundred and ſixty- three pounds. Vaſt quanti- 
ties of Perſian ſilk uſed to be e into Eu- 
rope, 8 the Dutch, Engliſh, and Ruſ- 
hang, before the civil wars began. The g 
exported from Perſia to India are, tobacco, all 
ſorts of fruits, pickled and preſerved, eſpecially 
dates, marmelade, wines, diſtilled waters, horſes, 
| Perſian feathers, and Turky leather of all forts and 
colours, agreatquantity whereof is alſo exported to 
Muſcovy and other European countries. The ex- 
F | | ports 
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Ward. heavy manner, in compariſon; of that of 


/ 
deſigns. The crown is hereditary, excluding on- 
ly the females... The ſons of a daughter are allow- 

ed to inherit. The laws of Perſia exclude the 
blind: from the throne; which is the reaſon that 
the reigning prince uſually orders the eyes of all the 

males of the royal family, of whom he has any jea- 
louſy, to be put out. The king has generally a 
"Fae EGS great 
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great many wives, which it would be death for any 


one, beſides the eunuchs, who have the ſuperin- 


tendance of them, to look at, or even ſee by acci- 


dent; wherefore, when he travels, notice is given 
to all men to quit the road, nay their very houſes, 


and to retire to a great diſtance. 


The prime miniſter is called attemaet doulet, 
which ſignifies the director of the empire, and alſo 
vizir azem, or the great ſupporter of the empire z 
as he alone almoſt ſuſtains the whole weight of the 
adminiſtration, This miniſter's chief ſtudy is to 
pleaſe his maſter, to ſecure to himſelf an aſeendant 
over his mind, and to avoid whatever may give 
him any uneaſineſs or umbrage. With this view, 
he never fails to flatter him, to extol him above all 
the princes upon earth, and to throw a thick veil 
over every thing that might help to open his eyes, 
or diſcover to him the weakneſs of the ſtate. He 
eyen takes particular care to keep the king in utter 
Ignorance, to hide from him, or at leaſt to ſoften, all 
unwelcome news, and, above all, to exalt immode- 
rately every the leaſt advantage he obtains over his 
enemies. As he takes theſe methods, which indeed 
are and muſt be taken, more or leſs, by the miniſters 


of every deſpotic prince, to ſecure the favour and 
confidence of his maſter ; ſo the inferior officers, _ 


and governors of provinces, are obliged to employ all 
the means in their power to ſecure the prime miniſters, 
they depending no leſs upon him than he does upon 
the king. There is a gradation of deſpotiſm and 


ſlavery, down from the prime miniſter to the loweſt 
retainet to the court, or dependent on the govern- 


ment. The governors of the provinces, &c. ſpare 
no pains or money to obtain the royal veſts, called 


calaat; as none will dare to complain of their miſ- 


demeanors, when they appear to be ſo much ia fa- 

vour as to have theſe robes ſent them, though they 

are in reality purchaſed, Children are ſometimes, 
ö in 
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in Perſia, required by the king to cut off the 
ears and noſe, and even tocut the throats of their 
parents; and theſe orders cannot be objected to, 

without endangering their own lives. Indeed, 
their baſeneſs and mereenarineſs are ſuch, that they 
will perpetrate ſueh atrocious deeds without the 
leaſt ſcruple or difficulty, when they have a promiſe 
or * of poſſeſſing their poſts. The prime 
miniſters, notwithſtanding the precarious footing 
on which they ſtand, in effect of their abilities or 
good fortune, ſometimes continue in their em- 
3 during life, or, ff removed, are only 

aniſhed to ſome city, where they are allowed to 
ſpend the remainder of their days in a private ſta- 

tion. N ee 

Next to the prime miniſter are the na-dir, or 

grand - maſter of the houſheld; the mehter, or 

groom of the chambers, who is always a white eu- 

nuch ; the mir- ak bor - baſhe, or maſter of the horſe; 
the mir-ſhikarbaſtie, or great huntſman and falco- 

ner ; the divan-beggi, or chief juſtice, to whom 

there lies an appeal from the deroga, or the lieute - 
nant of police, in every town; the vacka-nuviez, or 
recorder of events, or firſt ſecretary of ſtate z the 

muſlau-ſhe-elmenaleck, or maſter of the accounts 
and finances: of the kingdom ; the numes-hum- 
baſhes, or the king's chief phyſicians ; the ſhick- 
_ ada-ſibaſhe, or inſpector of the palace, and regula- 
tor of rank at court; and the Khans, or governors 
of provinces, under-whom are- other governors, 
called ſoltans, appointed alſo by the king. 

The chief miniſters, in ſpirituals, are the zedder, 
of grand pontiff, anſwering to the mufti among the 
Turks; under him are the ſheik-el, ſelom, and 
cadi, who decide in all matters of religion, and 
make all contracts, teſtaments, and other public 
deeds, being appointed by the king in all the prin- 
cipal towns; and next to theſe are the pichnamas, 

? | | or 
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or n of the prayers; and the moullahs, or 


doctors of the law. 


There is no nobility in Perſia, or any reſpect 
ſhewn to a man on account of his family, except 


to thoſe who are of the blood of their, great prophet, . 
or patriarchs; but every man is eſteemed ac- 
cording to the poſt he poſſeſſes, and when he is 
dymiſſed he loſes b his honour, and is no longer di- 


ſti ed from the vulgar. 


ith reſpect to the forces of Perſia, their two 17 
bodies, called the kortſhies and goulans, that ſerve 


on horſeback, are well kept and paid, and may 
amount, the former to about twenty- two thouſand, 
and the latter to about eighteen. The kortſhies 
are deſcended from an antient but foreign race; 
and the goulans are either Georgian renegadoes or 
ſlaves, or the children of ſlaves of all nations. 


The infantry, called Tangtchies, are picked out 
from among the moſt robuſt and vigorous of the 


peaſants, and compoſe a body of forty or fifty thou- 
ſand. The Perſians have few fortified rowns, and 
had no ſhips of war till Kouli Khan built a royal 
navy, and among then; had 4 man of war of 
eighty guns; but ſince the death of that uſurper, 
we hear no more of their fleet. | 


The arms of the king of. Perſia are a lion couch- : 


ant, looking at the ſun, as he riſes over his back. 


His uſual title is ſhah or patſhaw, the diſpoſer of 


kingdoms. They add alſo to the king's titles thoſe 


of ſultan, and chan or cham, which is the title of 


the, Tartar ſovereigns. To acts of ſtate the Perſian 
monarch does nor ſubſcribe his name; but the 


grant runs in this manner, viz. this act or edict is 


given 95 him whom the univerſe obeys. | 
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Prxsons, Hapits, Grenivs, Temper, Max- 
NERS, and CUSTOMS. 


The modern Perſians, like the Turks, plandering 
all the adjacent nations for beauties to breed by, are 
men of a good ſtature, ſhape, and complexion ; but 
the Gaures or antient Perſians are homely, ill-ſhaped, 
and clumſy, with a rough ſkin, and olive complec- 
tions. . In ſome provinces, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, not only the complexions but the conftitu- 
tions of the inhabitants ſuffer greatly by the ex- 
treme heat, and unwholeſomeneſs of the air. The 
Perſian women too are generally handſome and 
well-ſhaped, but much inferior to thoſe of Georgia 
and Circaſſia, The men wear large turbans on 
their heads, ſome of them very rich, interwoven 
with gold and ſilver; a veſt, girt with a ſaſh; and 
over it a looſe garment, n with 
ſandals, or ſlippers, on their feet. When they ride, 
which they do every day, if it be but to a houſe in 
the ſame town, they wear pliant boots of yellow 
leather; the furniture of their horſes is extremely 


rich, and the ſtirrups generally of filver ; whether 


on horſeback or on foot, they wear a broad ſword 
and dagger in their faſh, The drefs of the women 
does not differ much from that of the men; only - 
their veſts are longer, and they wear ſtiffened caps 
on their heads, and their hair down. 0 
The Perſians have been always eſteemed a brave 
people, of great vivacity and quick parts; but are 
famed for nothing more tt an their humanity and 
_. hoſpitality. 1 heir greateſt foibles are profuſeneſs 
and vanity; the richneſs of their cloaths, and the 
number of their ſervants and equipage, too often 
exceed their incomes, and bring them into diffi- 
culties. They have a particular paſſion- for hunt- 
ing, which is commonly managed by birds of prey. 
; There 
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There is no place where women are ſo ſtrictly con- 
fined as in Perſia, eſpecially in the harams of the 
great men. The Perſians drink coffee for break- 
aſt ; and, at eleven, they dine on melons, fruit, or 
milk. Their chief meal is in the evening, when 
they generally have a diſh of pilo, conſiſting of 
boiled rice, fowls, or mutton, ſo overdone that they 
pull the meat in pieces with their fingers, uſing 
neither knives, forks, or ſpoons. Pork is never 
eaten by them, or hares, and other animals prohi- 
bited to the Jews. Their bread is only cakes, 
baked on the hearth. They ſeaſon their meat very 
high, with ſalt and ſpices, when they dreſs it ; but 
never ſalt up their meat, eating it the ſame day it is 
killed. They ſpread a cloth upon the carpet, and 
ſit down croſs-legged upon it at their meals, and 
wipe on their handkerchiefs inſtead of towels. The 
Perſians are a very hoſpitable people, inviting 
ftrangers, as well as their neighbours, to eat with 
them, if they happen to be in their houſes at meal- 
time. At their feſtivals, the company is entertain- 
ed with muſic, both vocal and inftrumental, and 
the dancing girls are frequently ſent for. If any of 
the guefts have a mind to withdraw with one of 
theſe girls, he is ſhewn into aroom, and, when they 
return no notice is taken of it. Their uſual drink 
is water and ſherbet, as in other Mohammedan 
countries, wine being prohibited; but the officers 
and ſoldiers frequently break through theſe re- 
ſtraints, and drink wine, which is made by the Ar- 
menians and Gaures, in Schiras and other Perſian 
provinces ; and none of them make any ſcruple of 
intoxicating. themſelves with opium, of which any 
of them will eat as much as would poiſon half a 


„ 


dozen Chriſtians. b- 

The Perſians excel more in poetry than any other = 

fort of literature; and aſtrologers are now in as \ 

great reputation in . the magi were COM ; | 
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ly. Their books are all manuſcripts, the art of 
printing having not yet been introduced among 
them; they excel indeed im writing, and have 
eight different hands. They write from the right 
hand to the left, as the Arabs do. In their ſhort 
hand, they uſe the letters of the alphabet ; and the 
fame letters, differently pointed, will have twenty 
different ſignifications. In ſhort, the Perſians are 
born with as good natural parts as any people in 
the Eaſt; but make a bad uſe of them; bein 
eat diſſemblers, cheats, liars, and flatterers, anc 
— a ſtrong propenſity to voluptuouſneſs, lux» 
ury, idleneſs, and indolence; vices, indeed, td which 
the Aſiatics, in general, are much addicted. 


RevoLuTIONS and MEMORABLE EvenTs. 


The Perſian monarchy ſucceeded that of the 


Aſſyrian or Babylonian, which we eſteem the ſame ; 


only the ſeat of the empire was firſt at Nineveh, 
and afterwards at Babylon. Cyrus, making a con- 
queſt of Babylon, united the dominions of Media, 
Perſta, and Babylon, and laid the foundation of the 
Perſian empire, about the year of the world 3468, 
and 556 before Chriſt. Alexander the Great, con- 
quering Darius Codomnanus, the laſt emperor of Per- 
ia. the Grecian monarchy commenced in the year 
of the world 3675, and before Chriſt 329. After the 
death of Alexander, that empire was divided among 
his general- officers, of whom Seleucus, Antigonus, 
and Ptolemy, were the chief; and the poſterity of 
theſe princes were ſubdued by the Romans, about 
the year 3956, being about 197 years before Chriſt. 
Upon the decline of that empire, theſe dominions 
were again divided among ſeveral princes; until Ta- 
merlane, a Mongul Tarcar, made a conqueſt of moſt 
of the ſouthern nations of Alia, which he abandoned 


almoſt 
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almoſt as ſoon as he conquered, except India, and 
ſome of the eaſtern provinces of Perſia, to which 
his ſons ſucceeded ; and his poſterity ſtill.reign in 
India, being ſtiled great Moguls from their victo- 
rious anceſtor. Upon the retreat of Tamerlane 
from Perſia, Cheik Aider, a doctor of the Mo- 
hammedan law, and a popular preacher, ob- 
tained the ſovereignty of the weſtern Perſia, pre- 
tending he was directly deſcended from Moham- 


med, and took upon him the title of caliph, which 


comprehbends the offices both of prieſt and king; 


and was ſucceeded by his ſon Sephi or Sophi, from 
whom future kings were ſometimes called ſophis. 
Shah Abbas, who deſcended from Sophi, greatly 


N 


enlarged the empire: on the {ide of India, he con- 


quered the province of Candahor ; on the ſouth, he 
reduced Lar and Ormus, and drove the Turks out 
of Armenia and Georgia : he tranſplanted the Ar- 
menians from Julpha to Iſpahan, and made them 


his factors and merchants in every part of Europe | 
and Aſia, Shah ſultan Hoſſein, the laſt king of 


this race, ſucceeded to the crown in the year r694, 


and continued to reign many years after his acceſ- 


ſion in peace; but the court of Perſia ſetting every 
thing to ſale in his reign, Mereweis Khan, a popu- 
lar nobleman, purchaſed the government of Can- 
dahor; but was ſoon after diſplaced, to make room 
for another nobleman, who offered more money. 
Mere weis thereupen became a malecontent, aſſem- 
bled his friends and A e and drove his ri- 


val out of Candahor; after which ſucceſs, he be- 


gan his march towards Spahawn, or Iſpahan, but 


died before he arrived there.  Mahomood, his ſon, 


advanced with the army, and laid ſiege to the ca- 
pital, which he took; and ſoon after put to death 
the king, and all the royal family, except prince 
Thamas, who eſcaped, and fled to the north of 
Perſia, Not long after, Mahomood was murdered 


s 3 by. 


1 
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by Eſriff, one of his officers, who uſurped the 


throne. Upon this prince Thamas, aſſembling an 
army, invited Nadir Khan into his ſervice, who had 
obtained great reputation for his valour and con- 


duct. He was the ſon of a Perſian nobleman, on 


the frontiers of Uſbeck Tartary ; and his uncle, 
who was his guardian, keeping him out of poſſeſ- 
ſion of the caflle and eſtate, which was his inheri- 
tance, he took to robbing the caravans; and, hav- 
ing inc eaſed his followers to upwards of five hun- 
dred men, became the terror of that part of the 
country, and eſpecially of his uncle, who had ſeized 
his eſtate. His uncle therefore reſolved to make his 
peace u ith him, and with that view invited him to 


the caſtle, where he entertained him in a ſplendid 


manner; but Nadir Khan ordered his throat to be 


cut next night, and all his people to be turned out 


of the caſtle. ' No ſooner had Nadir Khan got the 
command of the Perſian army, than he attacked and 
defeated the uſurper Eſriff, put him to death, and 
recoveted all the places the Turks and Ruſſians had 
made themſelves maſters of during the rebellion ; 


and then prince Thamas ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed 


on the throne ; but Nadir Khan, to whom Thamas 


had given the name of Thamas Kovli-Khan, that 


js, the Slave of Thamas, thinking his ſervices 
not ſuffictently rewarded, and pretending that the 
king had a deſign againſt his life, or at leaſt to ſet 
him aſide, conſpired againſt his ſovereign, and put 
Him to death, as is ſuppoſed : after which, he 


uſurped the throne, ſtiling himſelf ſhah Nadir, or | 


king Nadir. 

He afterwards Jaid fiege to Candahor, of which 
a ſon of Mereweis had poſſeſſed himſelf. While 
he lay at this ſiege, the court of the great mogul 
being diſtracted with factions, one of the parties 


invited ſhah Nadir to come to their aſſiſtance, and 
| betrayed the mogul into his hands. He there- 


upon 


r 
upon marched to Delhi, the capital of India, and 
ſummoned all the viceroys and governors of 
vinces to attend him, and bring with them all the 
treaſures they could raiſe, and thoſe that did not 
bring as much as he expected. he tortured and put 
to death. Having thus amaſſed the greateſt trea- 
ſure that ever prince was maſter of, he returned to 
Perſia, giving the mogul his liberty, on condition 
of his reſigning the provinces on the weſt ſide of 
the Indus to the crown of Perſia. He afterwards 
made a conqueſt of Uſbec Tartary, and plundered 
Bochara the capital city. Then he marched againſt 
the Dagiſtan Tartars, but loſt great part of his 
army in their. mountains, without fighting. He 
defeated the Turks in ſeveral engagements, but 
laying ſiege to Bagdad, was twice compelled to 
raiſe the ſiege. He proceeded to change the reli- 
gion of Perſia to that of Omar, hanged up the 
chief prieſts, put his own ſon to death, and was 
guilty of ſuch cruelty, that he was at length aflaſſi- 
nated by his own relations, anno 1747. A conteſt - 
upon this enſued between theſe relations - for 
the crown, which continued for ſeveral years, 
and made Perſia a dreadful ſcene of confuſion, 
bloodſhed, and devaſtation ; but, at laſt, fortune 
declared in favour of Kerim Khan, who was crown- 
ed in the month of October, 1763, at Tauris. 
Thus that vaſt empire, after having been long 
plunged in all the horrors of an inteſtine war, will 
gain, at leaſt, a little reſpite; and be re-eſtabliſhed, 
or a time, in peace and tranquillity ; but that tran. 
quillity, probably, will depend upon the life of the 
khan, who, by the laſt accounts, was encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Schiras, with an army of 
ſeventy thouſand men. | : 


LANGUAGE, + 


% 
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bannen b 
* + Beſides the Perſian, which is ſa much a-kin to 
the Arabic, that he who underſtands the former 
| | ata well, is more than half inſtructed in the 
atter, the Turkiſh language is uſually ſpoken at 
a court, and in the provinces adjoining to Turky. 
The Coran, and their books of divinity and mo- 
rality, are written in Arabic, which is the language 

of the learned. 


RELIGION. 


As to the religion of the modern Perſians, they are 
Mohammedans, of the ſe& of Ali, whom the Turks 
call Shiires, a term of reproach, formed from Shi- 
yah, denoting properly a ſcandalous reprobate 
fect; but the partizans of Ali ſtile themſelves 
Adaliyah, which ſignifies thoſe who adhere, to 
the truth, and take the right ſide, and ſtigma- 
tize their adverſaries with the appellation of 
Shiites. * The Turks call themſelvs Sonnites, be- 
cauſe they receive the Sonna, or book of Tradi- 
tions of their prophet, as of canonical authority: 
whereas the Perſians reject it as apocryphal, and un- 

__ wotthy of credit. The Perſians alſo reject Abubecr, 
Omar, and Othman, the three firſt khalifs, as 
ufurpers and intruders; and maintain that Ali 
Ebn Abu Taleb was the true khalif and imam after 
Mohammed, and that the ſupreme authority, both 
in ſpirituals and temporals, belongs of right to his 
deſcendants: but the Sonnites acknowlege and re- 
ſpect them as rightful imams. The Perſtans prefer 
Ali to Mohammed, or, at leaſt, eſteem them both 
equal; but the Sonnites admit neither. Ali, nor 
any of the prophets, to be equal to Mohammed. 
The Sonnites charge the Shiites with corrupting 
the Koran, and neglecting its precepts 3 = the 
R | | Shiites 5 
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hütes retort the ſame charge upon the Sonnites, 

o theſe diſputes, and ſome others of leſs moment, 
js principally owing the antipathy which has ſo long 

zoned between the Turks and the Perſians, Some 
authors maintain, that the Shiites are ſubdivided 
into no leſs than ſeventy different ſects, all of which 
hold a metempſychoſis, or tranſmigration of ſouls, 
and the Al-Holal, or deſcent of God upon his crea- 
tures, or the tranſmiſſion of the ſpirit of ſanctity 
from one perſon to another. Other tenets held by 
the Shiites, in oppoſition to the Sonnites, are, that 
the peculiar deſignation of the imam, or high- 


* 


ran and Mohammed concerning him, are neceſſary 
points; that the imams ought neceſſarily to keep 
themſelves free from light ſins, as well as thoſe that 
ae more grievous; and, laſtly, that every one 
ought publickly to declare who it is that he ad- 
heres to, and from whom he ſeparates himſelf, by 
word, deed, and engagement; and that herein 
there ſhould not be the leaſt diſſimulation. In this 
laſt point, however, one ſect of the Shiites, called 
Leidians, diſſents from all the reſt. At this day 
not only the Perſians, but one half of the princes 
df the Uſbecks, whoſe dominions lie beyond the 
Jihün or the Amii, the Oxus of the antients, and 
> ſome Mehammedan kings of the Indies, are fol- 
i lovers of Ali, and, amongſt the other Mohamme- 
r dans, go under the aforeſaid opprobrious deno- 
h niaation. | | | 

besides Mohammedans, there are ſtill remain- 
ing in the mountains of Perſia, and in ſome parts. 
er ef India, ſome of the poſterity of the antient Per- 


h Ibans, called at preſent Perſees, Gaures, or Gue- 
1 bres, who profeſs themſelves followers of Zer- 


duſmt, or Zoroaſter, according to the tenets con- 
tained in the book Sad-der, which is a compen- 
um of the writings of that philoſopher and law- 

J 8350 | glver . 


prieſt of Iſlamiſm, and the teſtimonies of the ko 
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| giver. They pay an extraordinary veneration to 
fire and the ſun ; but are not, we are told, idola- 
ters, their reſpect to fire flowing from their con- 
ſidering it as a ſymbol of the divinity, and to tle 
fun, from their belief that he is the nobleſt crea- 
ture of God viſible to us, and that the throne of 
the Almighty is placed therein. Whoever deſires 
to be exactly informed of the precepts, doctrines, 
ceremonies, and cuſtoms of the Perſees, may con- 
ſult the learned and judicious Dr. Thomas Hyde's 
valuable hiſtory of the antient religion of the Per. 
fians, and the book Sad-der, containing a Com- 
pendium of the writings of Zoroaſter, which is 
annexed to the doctor's treatiſe. Theſe Perſees are 

a very quiet, honeſt, . inoffenſive people. Since 
the introduction of Mohammediſm into Perſia, 
they have been expoſed to various perſecutions on 
. account of their religion ; for the Mohammedans 
being, generally ſpeaking, bigots, they are not 
_ contented with giving theſe unhappy men always 
ill language, but, on every occaſion, are ſtirring 

: up their princes to oppreſs and deſtroy theſe relicts 
's of the antient Perſians. They tells us, that their 
religion having been much corrupted by the errors 
and ſuperſtitions that had crept into it, Zerduſht 

came to reſtore their primitive doctrines, and to 

purge away the errors and abuſes, that had been 

introduced into it. Plutarch ſays, There were 

ſome of the antients who aſſerted two ſupreme 

Beings, the one the author of all good, and the 

other of all evil; others who admitted but one 

God, the father of good, but who acknowledged 

there was a demon, from whom all evil proceeded: 

this laſt, ſays he, was the doctrine of Zoroaſter, WW - 

who flouriſhed four thouſand years before the Tro- 

Jan war.” Antiently the pyrea, or fire temples, 

were as frequent in Perſia as pariſh churches 1! 
Chriſtian countries, but are now far from being 
common, 


— 
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ommon. The Perſees content themſelves with 


faying their prayers before the common fires, and 
heir prieſts officiate before them likewiſe, They 


have, however, fire temples ſtill in ſome places, 


and the chief of them is ſaid to be in the province 
of Kerman, where there are more Ghaurs than in 
uy other part of Perſia. The prieſts, among the 


antient Perſians, were called magi, and were of 


three degrees, viz. the ordinary prieſts, the over- 
ſeers of theſe, and an archimagus, who was ac- 
knowledged for the ſucceſſor of Zoroaſter, and 


accounted the ſupreme head of their church. The 
Perſees pretend, that Abraham was the original 


zuthor of their religion, and that he reſided ſome 
time in Perſia, but that is not at all probable, Tho? 
fire was held the ſymbol of the Divinity among the 
Perſians, yet the other elements were alſo highly 
honoured by. them, inſomuch that the Greeks, 


and other foreigners, who knew not their religious. 


principles, called them worſhippers of the elements; 
but all the reſpect they paid them aroſe from their 


conceiving them to be the firſt ſeeds of all things. 


The eternal omnipotent Being, the Creator and 
Preſerver of all things, was called by the antient 
Perſians Yezad, Izad, or Izud, alſo Ormuzd, 
Hormus, or Hormizda; and the evil created Be- 
ing, Ahariman, Ahreman, or Ahriman, and in 
verſe Ahrimanan, which ſignifies among them the 
devil, We ſhall' ſay nothing farther here of this 
religion: a minute account of it will be found in 
the treatiſe mentioned above, to which we refer 
the reader. | 


Of the provinces of Perſia. 


Shirwan, of old a part of Media, is the moſt 
northern province of Perſia, lying along the weſtern 


coaſt of the Caſpian Sea, and bounded by a * 


7 
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„ N on the north. The river Kur or Cyrus 
8 m the province of Erivan; and the Kur 


it 
and Aras, the Araxes of the antients, ſeparates it 
from Aiderbeitzan, It is a cold, but healthy 
country. The northern parts lying between the 
Caſpian mountains and the ſea, are both'cold and 
barren. The pooreſt inhabitants make their bread 
of dried almonds, and their drink of the Juice of 
certain herbs. The ſnow lies on the mountains nine 
months of the year. The ſouthern parts are pro- 
ductive of all forts of grain, and withal extremely 
pleaſant. „ W 
The towns of moſt note in it are, Samaki, rec- 


him as guards, and attend him when he appears 
abroad, or goes a hunting with an arſenal, a chan- 
cery, and a council. They ſoon grow rich by the 

great ſubſidies they levy upon the province, and 
the neighbouring countries. 


| Sons 
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'Derbent, called by the Perfians Babelabouah, 
is a large city, on the weſtern ſhore of the Caſpian . 
Sea, about fifteen miles to the ſouth-eaſt of 'Teflis, 
the capital of Georgia, It was antiently called 
Caſpiæ Pyle, or Portz and Clauſtra, from its ſitu- 
ation in a defile between the Caſpian and the craggy 
mountains, on the frontiers of Georgia. T 
coaſt of the Caſpian here is one continued rock, 
which renders it very dangerous for ſhipping. The 
city, being an important paſs between Muſcovy 
and Tartary on the one ſide, and Perſia on the 
other, is well fortified. It hath been in the hands of 
the Muſcovites ever ſince the year 1723, when it 

was taken during Myrr-Weis's rebellion, and, in 
17355 yielded to them by the treaty of peace then 
concluded with ſhah Nadir. : 
Gangea, or Ganja, ſtands in a pleaſant plain, on 
the road between Erivan and Samaki, one hun- 
dred and eighteen miles to the ſouth- weſt of Der- 
bent. It is one of the beſt and handſomeſt towns 
of Perſia, ſurrounded with delightful groves and 
gardens, adorned with ſtately bazars,- and large 
_ carayanſeras, or inns for travellers, and having a 
fine river running through it. N | 

Aiderbeitzan, or, as the Perſians call it, Azer- 
deyan, a part of the antient Media, is bounded: 

on the ſouth by Perſian Irak, or Irak- Agemi; to 
the north by Shirwan; to the eaſt by Ghilan and 
Tabriſtan; and to the weſt and - north-weſt «by 
Upper-Armenia, or Turcomania. It is thought 
to have had its Perſian name, which ſignifies a 
country of fire, from being the place where the 
chief of the antient fire · temples ſtood. The ſoil of 
this province is fruitful, and the air healthy, tho? 
ſome what cold. The moſt noted towns in it are 
Tauris and Ardevil. The former is reckoned the 
ſecond city in Perſia, and inferior only to Iſpahan 
in extent, wealth, trade, dignity, 78 . | 

| c 
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It ſtands at the foot of a mountain, which modern 
authors will have to be that called Orontes, or Ba- 
rontes, by, Polybius, Diodorus, and Ptolemy, a- 
bout one hundred and eighty-three miles to the 


ſouth-eaſt of Erivan, and_is watered by two ſmall 


rivers, but has no walls nor fortifications, and but 
few palaces, or magnificent houſes. The bazars, 


or markets, however, are the moſt beautiful in 
Aſia, being long arched ſtreets, forty or fifty feet 


high, with mays of ſhops on both fides. The 
other public buildings, are no leſs ſumptuous, eſpe- 
cially the caravanſeras, of which they reckon no 
leſs than three hundred, ſome of them ſpacious 
enough to lodge three hundred people. There 
are three 22 where they give victuals twice 
a- day to thoſe that come, but nobody is lodged in 
them. Sir John Chardin reckons the number of 


inhabitants at above five hundred thouſand. The 


principal manufactures are thoſe of cotton, ſilk, 
and gold. The trade of the city extends all over 
Perſia and Turky, and even into Ruſſia, Tartary, 
and India. The air is dry and healthy, but cold, 


the ſnow lying nine months of the year upon the 


tops of the mountains, that ſurround it. The city 
is well ſupplied with all ſorts of proviſions and ne- 


ceſſaries, ſo that a man may live there very delici- 
duſly at a cheap rate. From the Caſpian Sea, which 


is about forty leagues diſtant, the inhabitants 
are furniſhed with fiſh. - The uſual price of 


bread is three pounds for a penny, and a pound of 


fleſh for three halfpence. In ſummer, there is 


plenty of veniſon and wild fowl. Near the city are 


quarries of white marble, of which one ſort is 
tranſparent, ſeveral mineral waters, ſome cold and 
others hot, with amine of ſalt, and another of gold, 
but the laſt is not wrought, the produce of it not 


anſwering the expence. This city, in the opinion 
of ſeveral geographers, antient and modern, is 


ſituated 


/ 
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ſituated where Ecbatan, the great and celebrated 
capital of the antient Media ſtood, in which both 
the Median and Perſian monarchs generally reſided 
in ſummer ; bur, if it was, there are now no re- 
mains of any antient magnificent ſtructure to ſup- 
port that opinion. The governor of Tauris is the 
firſt in the empire, and captain general, having 


| ſeveral khans under him, with a body of thfee 


thouſand horſes and a revenue of thirty thouſand 
tomans, beſides caſualties. The city has often 
ſuffered by earthquakes, and, in 1725, it was 
taken by the Turks, who made a prodigious ſlaugh- 
ter among the inhabitants. Sir John Chardin 
thinks, that the Nyſean plain, ſo famous antiently 
for the horſes of that name, and the Hippobaton, 
where the kings of Medig,had a ſtud of fifty thou- 
ſand horſes, were not far from this city, where he 


 fays, the plains are moſt beautiful, and yield the 7 


fineſt paſture of all Media, or, perhaps, of the 
whole world. . phe 
 Ardebil, or Ardevil, is about - twenty-eight 
leagues from Tauris to the eaſt. - It is a large city, 
but, being ſurrounded with mountains, and the air 
continually changing from hot to cold, is ſubject 
to epidemical diſeaſes. The firſt king of the race 
of the Sophis lies buried here. The town was for- 
merly famous for gold ſtuffs and jewels, but has 
now loſt its reputation that way, Here, as in moſt 
other eaſtern cities, are many bagnios, or public 
baths, caravanſeras, and bazars, with moſques not 
a few. It is watered by a ſmall river, which Ole- 
arius calls Balachlu. The meidan, or great ſquare, 
is three hundred paces long, and one hundred and 
fifty broad, with ſhops all round. Schiek Eidar, 
the author of the Shai ſect, and to whom the So- 
Phian family owed their origin, is buried here un- 
der a magnificent ſepulchre, which is viſited with 
great devotion by pilgrims. Near it is that called 

Vol. VII. 93 moe the 
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the Kitchen of Sephi, where, in the time of Olea- 

rius, one thouſand poor at leaſt were fed three times 
a day, Sephi, and-ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, having 
endowed it with a large revenue for that purpoſe. 

The. other towns of this. province of any note 
are Miana, Zenjan, or Zengan, and Sultanaya. 
Some will have the laſt to be built where the an- 
tient Tigranocerta ſtood. It was once the metro- 
polis of the kingdom, and there are few cities in 
the world where there are ſuch ruins to be ſeen. 
The evenings, nights, and mornings here are cold, 
but the day generally very hot. of 75 
The province of Ghilan, or Keilan, a part of the 
antient Hyrcania, is bounded on the eaſt by the 
Caſpian Sea and Tabriſtan; on the weſt by Aider- 
beitzan; on the ſouth by Perſian Irak z and, on 
the north, by the heath of Mockan, which is the 
weſtern part of Aiderbeitzan. On all ſides, ex- 

* cept where it terminates on the Caſpian, it is en- 
vironed with high mountains, the declivities of 
which towards Ghilan are covered with lemon, 
orange, olive, fig, and many other forts of fruit- 

trees. Game alſo in great plenty and variety, with 
bears, wolves, leopards, and tygers, are bred in 
theſe mountains. In the travels of the duke of Hol- 
ſtein's ambaſſadors is the following : It 
muſt be confeſſed by all thoſe who have travelled 

ia thoſe parts, that the province of Ghilan is a ter- 
reſtrial paradiſe, abounding in ſilk, oil, wine, rice, 
tobacco, lemons, oranges, pomegranates, and all 
other ſorts of fruits. The vines ate very large, 
having trunks as thick as an ordinary man's waiſt. 
The Caſpian Sea, as well as the rivers belonging 
to the province, afford the inhabitants prodigious 
quantities of fiſh, as their paſture grounds furniſh 

them with great ſtore of cattle, and their foreſts 
with veniſon and wild fowl.” In theſe travels the M 
air is alſo extolled as tlie moſt temperate and benign Ei 
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in Perfia, which is indeed the caſe at the time 
the ambaſſadors paſſed through it, which was in 
winter, no country in the world being more plea- 
ſant and healthy than this from October to May; 
but, in ſummer, the air is ſo exceeding hot and un- 
wholeſome, that the inhabitants abandon their 
houſts, and retire to the mountains, twenty-five 
or thirty leagues from the fea, The privilege of 
fiſhing on the Caſpian is farmed out in this and 
other provinces bordering on it, and brings in a 
conſiderable revenue. | 
The chief cities in Ghilan are Reſht, or Raſcht, 
Keſker, and Aſtara. The firſt, ſtanding about two 
leagues from the Caſpian Sea, is large and popu- 
lous, and wants for nothing that can render a city 
rich; pleafant, and beautiful. mo 4 

The provinee of Tabriftan, or Mazanderan, has 
the Caſpian Sea on the north; Perfian Irak on the 
fouth'; Ghilan on the weft z and Choraſan on the 
eaſt, | This province, inctuding under it Laheſtan 
and Aſtrabad, or Eſtarabad, is begirt with high 
mountains, and watered with pleaſant rivers, amon 

the reſt by the noble river Oxus, ſo famous in Greek 
and Latin authors. It is likewiſe celebrated for its 
fertility, eſpecially in vines of ſuch extraordinary 
fire, that ſome of the cluſters are ſaid to be two 
cubirs long: the air, however, is ſo malignant in 
fummer, that the inhabitants look all 8 faint 
yellow, having neither ſtrength, nor ſpirits. The 
cauſe of the bad air is the vaſt number of ſerpents, A 
and other inſects, which in the ſummer-time dying 
for want of water, as moſt of the ſprings are then 
dried up by the violent hear, infect the atmoſphere 
with their ſtench and corruption 
The places of note in Tabriſtan are, Ferh-abad, 
Mazanderan, which gives names to the provinee 
Eſeriff, Chocoporo, Amoul. The belt is a fine 
City and port, ſituated on a navigable arm of the 
Uz Caſpian 
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| Caſpian Sea, and much frequented: by the Ruſſian 
merchants, as being not above a, fortnight's ſail 
from Aſtracan. It is alſo remarkable for a palace, 
win was the ordinary reſidence of ſhah Abas the 
reat. ee 5 | 
Eſcriff is a good city, having about two thou- 
\ ſand houſes, ſeated near the ſea-coaſt, and contain- 
ing alſo a palace of ſhah Abas. 5 
Amol is a large town of about three hundred 
houſes, ſeated within land near.the mountains, It 
has a ſtrong caſtle moated round. _. .. | | 
The mountains that lie to the ſouth of the laſt 
two provinces are a branch of Mount Taurus, the 
paſſage through which, in the road to Iſpahan, is 
very ſtee p and narrow. r 
- The province now called Perſian Irak, Erak, or 
Aräk, or Irak Agemi, to diſtinguiſh it from Chal- 
dea, called Irak Arabi, and antiently Parthia, is 
bounded to the eaſt by Choraſan and Sagiſtan; to 
the weſt by Curdiſtan; to the ſouth by Farſiſtan; 
to the ſouth-weſt by Chuſiſtan; to the north by 
Shilan and Tabriſtan; and to the - north-weſt by 
Aiderbeitzan. The air is very dry, but generally 
the moſt healthful of any in Perſia. A great part 
of the province conſiſts of barren naked mountains, 
but the plains are fertile and pleaſant, eſpecially 
where they can be watered, Though. the largeſt 
province in Perſia, it has no geyernor, as molt of 
the other provinces have, being entirely the king's 
| proper demeſne. The number of cities are ſaid to 
de upwards of forty, | beſides a prodigious num- 
ber of villages. Though, in latter ages, Parthia 
became the miſtreſs of her neighbours, and ſhared 
with Rome the empire of the world; yet under 
the antient Perſian, and even Macedonian mo- 
narchs, it made no figure. The moſt conſiderabic 


cities and towns are, 


Ca.aſbin, 


— 
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Caſbin, a large city, ſeated in a delightful plain, 
and containing about one hundred thouſand inha- 
bitants. Here is a fine ſquare, after the model 
of that at Iſpahan, called by the Perſians meidan- 
ſhah, or the royal piazza; a royal palace with fine 
gardens z a great many large caravanſeras, eſpe - 
cially that called the royal, which has a fine foun- 
tain in the middle of the court, planted round with 
trees; ſevetral moſques, of which that called the 
royal is one of the largeſt and faireſt in all Perſia; 
and a vaſt number of palaces belonging to the Per- 
ſian grandees. The air of Caſbin is heavy, thick, 


and unwholeſome, eſpecially in ſummer, o-wing 


partly to the want of running water to carry 
off the filth of the city, but more to the exceſſiye 
heat at that ſeaſon in the day time, and the cold 
in the night. The adjacent country, however, is 
very fertile in corn, fruit, and cattle, yielding grapes, 
one ſpecies in particular of a gold colour, and tranſ. 
parent, about the ſize of a ſmall olive. There is alſo 
great plenty of piſtachoes in theſe parts. The fa- 
mous Lockman, ſo highly eſteemed for the fables 
he compoſed, was a native of this city. 


About eighty- eight miles from Calin lies the 


city of Sawa, which is about two miles in circuit, 
but old, decayed, and thinly peopled. The air 
there is very hot and unhealthy. About four 
leagues. to the eaſt of the city is a moſt ſumptuous 
mauſoleum, with a magnificent moſque over it; 
where, they pretend, the prophet Samuel was in- 


terred. The reſort of pilgrims from' all parts of 
Perſia to this tomb is very great. Nine miles to 


the weſtward are ſtill to be ſeen ſome remains of the 


city of Rey, or Raya, which, according to the 


Perſian hiſtories, in the ninth century, was the 


largeſt in all Aſia. The wonders related of it are 


incredible; but it was deſtroyed in the wars be- 
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| tween the two ſects of Mohammedans before tho 
end of the twelfth centur x. 
IT birty-ſeven miles from Sawa, and; ut an _ 
diſtance between Ciſbin and Iſpahan, ſtands the 
GE, of Kom, which was built in the two hundred 
fy = third year of the Kejra. This city at preſent 
lis juſtly celebrated for its manufactutes of fill, 
called in the Turkiſh and Perſian Janguages ko- 
maſh, in the ſame manner as velvet is denominated 
in the Eaſt Karifah, from the town of Katif, fitu- 
ated in the province of Bahrein, on the Perſian 
Gulph, about two days journey from Ahſa, where 
it is made. They export from this city great quan · 
tities of fruit, del and raw, eſpecially pome- 
anates, together with ſoap, ſword-blades, and 
then - ware, both white and varniſhed. Of the 
moſques here, that wherein Fatima, the daughter 
of Mohammed, is interred, under a moſt magni- 


fiicent mauſoleum, is by far the grandeſt. The 


Perſians call it moſſuma, or pure, and hold it in 
great veneration. 
About ninety miles from Nehm to dhe north- 
weſt, ſtands Hamadan, a very large city, enjoy: 
ing a very wholeſome air, abounding with gardens 
and fountains, and furrounded with fruitful plains. 
There is a very high and famous mountain in its 
neighbourhood, to which the kings, or ſhahs of 
Perſia, uſed formerly to retire during the ſummer- 
heats, qn account of its delightful ſituation, and 
cool refreſhing "breezes. Golius ſeems inclined 
ro think, that it was the Ecbatana of the antients, 
The inhabitants follow the deciſions of the Sonne, 
and conſequently pay tribute to the kings of Perfia 
for the free exerciſe of their religion. We are 
told by an Oriental writer, that Hamadan was for- 
—1＋ mig ureſangy in length, and as many in 
he fame author ſays it has produced 
-" apo many excellent men. The intenſe cold i 0 
4 | the 
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the winter has been taken notice of by ſeveral au” } 
thors. The city is noted for the herds of cattle | 
fed in its neighbourhood, producing vaſt quanti- 
ties of butter, cheeſe, and hides. Great numbers 

' of Jews flock hither to viſit the pretended tombs of 
Eſther and Mordecai, which are to be ſeen in a lit- 

, tle chapel belonging to that. people. Ka 
About forty miles from Komm, to the ſouth, 
hes Caſhan, which, with its ſuburbs, makes a 
conſiderable city. The private houſes are mean; 
but the bazars, baths, moſques, and caravanſeras 
are handſome ſtructures. Of the laſt, that called 
the royal, built by ſhah Abas the Great, without 
the city, is the faireſt, not only in Caſhan, bur 
in all Perſia, It has a beautiful fountain in the 
middle, with large ſtables in the back part of it, 
places for ſervants and luggage, and all other con- 
veniences for lodging travellers and merchandize. 
There is-not any place in Perſia where they make 
more ſattin, velvet, tabby, plain tiſſue, and flower- 
ed ſilks, or filks mixed with gold and ſilver, than in 
this city, and the pager In a borou 

near, called Aron, are two thouſand houſes of filk 
weavers, and fix hundred gardens. The air here is 
extremely hot in fummer ; and the ſting of the 
ſcorpions, with which the country 'is infeſted, is 
then very dangerous, | | TO. 


| 
Iſpahan, or, as the Perſians pronounce it, Spau- | 10 
hawn, the capital of Perſia, is ſituated in this 14 
rovince, three hundred and ſixty miles from | th [ 
dad, upon the ruins, as generally ſuppoſed, Wk 
of the antient Hecatompylos, or, as others think, - ith 
of the Aſpa of Ptolemy. Moſt of the Eaſtern 
aſtronomers and geographers place it in latitude 32%. 
25/, north, and longitude 869. 40. Ir ſtands in a 
very extenſive plain, ſurrounded by mountains, 
and has eight diſtridts belonging to it, that contain 
about four hundred.towns and villages, The fer- 
Bs 94 tility 
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 tility of the ſoil, the mildneſs of the ſeafons, and the 

Fine temperature of the air, all conſpire to render 
Iſpahan one of the moſt charming and delightful 
cities in the world. It is unanimouſly acknow- 
ledged, that the preſent city is of no great antiqui- 
ty; and the two parts into which it is divided, 
preſerve the names of. two contiguous towns, from 


_ +. the junction of which it was formed. The inhabi- 


tants of theſe, notwithſtanding their neighbour- 
hood, bear an inveterate antipathy to each 'other, 
© which they diſcover on all public occaſions Spau- 
hawn owes the glory it now poſſeſſes to the great 
ſhah Abas, who, after the conqueſt of the king- 
doms of Lar and Ormus, charmed with the ſitua» 
tion of this place, made it the capital of his em- 
Pire, between the years 1620-and 1628. The 
-mountains, with which this city is ſurrounded, de- 

fend it alike from the ſultry hears of ſummer, and 
the piercing winds of the winter ſeaſon ; and the 
plain, on which it ſtands, is watered by ſeveral ri- 
vers, which contribute alike to its ornament and 
uſe. Of theſe rivers, the Zenderoud, after being 
Joined by the Mahmood, paſſes by Spauhawn, 
where it has three fine bridges over it, and is as 
broad as the Seine at Paris. The waters of theſe 
united ſtreams are ſweet, pleaſant, and wholeſome, 
almoſt beyond compariſon ; as, indeed, are all the 
ſprings, found in the gardens belonging to the 
houſes of Spauhawn. I he extent of Spauhawn is 
very great, not leſs, perhaps, than twenty miles 
within the walls, which are of earth, poorly built, 
and ſo covered with houſes, and ſhaded with gar- 
dens, that in many places it is difficult to diſcover 
them. The Perſians are wont to ſay, Spaubawn 
niſpi gebon, i. e. Spauhawn is half the world. Sir 
John Chardin ſays, that though ſome reckoned 
gleven millions of inhabitants in it, he did not him- 
ſelf look upon it as more populous than . 


„E STS! e 


At a diſtance, the city is not eaſily diſtinguiſhed; 
for many of the ſtreets being adorned with plan- 
tanes, and every houſe having its garden, the 
whole looks like a wood. The ſtreets in general 
are neither broad nor convenient, there being three 
great evils which attend them; the firſt is, that 
being built on common ſewers, theſe are frequently 
broke up, which is very dangerous, conſidering that 
moſt people are on horſeback; the ſecond is, that there 
are many wells or pits in them, which are not leſs 
dangerous; the third ariſes from the people's emp- 
tying all their ordure from the tops of their houſes: 
this laſt, indeed, is in ſome meaſure qualified by 
the dryneſs of the air, and by its being quickly re- 

moved by the peaſants, who carry it away to dung 
their grounds. Some reckon eight, and others ten 
gates, beſides poſterns; but all agree that there is - 
no difficulty of entering, at any hour of the day 
or night. The three principal ſuburbs annexed to 
it are, Abbas-abad, built by ſhah Abas, and be- 
longing to the people of Tauris; Julfa, inhabited 
by a colony of Armenians, called by ſome New 
Julfa, to diſtinguiſh it from the antient city of that 
name, fituated in Armenia, upon the Araxes,- 
whence the original inhabitants of New Julfa were 
brought; and Ghebr-Abad, or, as the Arabs pro- 
nounce it, Kebr-Abad, the ſtreet of the magians, ' 
occupied entirely by the profeſſors of magiſm, or 
the religion of the antient Perſians. The river , 
Zenderoud ſeparates the city of Iſpahan and 5 4 
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Abad, from Julfa and Ghebr-Abad. This city 
has ſuffered greatly ſince the commencement of 
the dreadful rebellion in 1721; the whole king- 
dom from that period, till a few years ago, having 
been almoſt a continued ſcene of blood, ravages, 
and confuſion. A celebrated modern traveller, 
who was on the ſpot, tells us, that the inhabitants 
of Julfa, not many years before the above revolu- 


tion 


- | 
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tion happened, amounted to thirty thouſand fouls, 


had thirteen churches, and above an hundred 
prieſts, and paid the Perſian court two hundred to- 


mans yearly for the free exerciſe of their religion; 


chat ſome of the ſtreets were broad and handſome, 
and planted with trees, with canals and fountains in 
the middle, others narrow and crooked, and arched 
a- top, others again, though extremely narrow, as 
well as turning and winding many ways, were of 
an incredible length, and reſembled ſo many la- 
byrinths; that, at a ſmall diſtance from the town, 
there were public walks, adorned with rows of 
plane-trees on each ſide, ways paved with ſtone, 
fountains, and ciſterns; that there were above an 
hundred caravanſeras, for the uſe of merchants and 
travellers, many of which were built by the kings 
and prime nobility of Perſia ; that, as little rain fell 
there, the ſtreets were frequently full of duſt, which 
rendered the city diſagreeable during a conſiderable 
part of the ſummer ; that the citizens, however, to 
make this inconvenience more tolerable, uſed to 


water them when the weather was warmer than 


uſual ; that there was a caſtle in the eaſtern part of 
the town, which the citizens looked upon as 
impregnable, in which the public money, and moſt 


af the military ſtores, were ſaid to be kept; that, 


notwithſtanding the baths and caravanſeras were 
almoſt innumerable, there was not one public hoſ- 


pital ; that moſt of the public buildings were rather 


neat than magnificent, though the great meydan or 
market-place, the royal palace, (which is three 


quarters of a league in circumference) and the al- 


ley denominated Toher-bag, adjoining to it, made a 
very grand appearance; that the former contained 
the royal moſque, the building denominated kayſe- 
rich, where all forts of foreign commodities were 


expaled to fale, and the mint, ſtiled by the Perſians 
ſerraah khoneh, where the current money of the 


king; 


j 
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kingdom was coined ; that, beſides the native Per- 
ſians, there were then in Iſpahan above ten thou- 
fand Indians, all ſupported by trade, twenty thou- 
fand Georgians, Circaſſians or Chirkaſſians, and 
 Tartars of Dagheftan or Leſgees, with a conſide- 
rable number of Engliſh, Dutch, and Portugueſe, 
and a few French; that the Capuchins, diſcalciated 
or bare- footed Carmelites, Jeſuits, Dominicans, 
and Auſtin friats, had likewiſe their convents here, 
though they were unable to make any converts 5 
and that there were above an hundred moſques and 
public colleges.” But ſince the fatal period above- 
mentioned, the ſuburb of Julfa was almoſt totally 
abandoned by the Armenians. The government 
of Iſpahan, twenty-three leagues long and as many 


broad, comprehending ſeveral diſtricts, moſt of 
them well peopled, appeared, not many years ago, 
litele better than a deſert; moſt of the inhabitants 


of that fertile and delightful tract being fled or 
diſperſed. Multitudes of them had taken a preca- 
rious refuge in the mountains ef Loriſtan, lying 


between Iſpahan and Suſter, whoſe lands were left 


untilled, and their houſes mouldered intoruins. In 


ſhort, all the diſtreſſes of an unſucceſsful war, or the 


invaſion of a barbarous enemy, could not have 
— — the people of Iſpahan into greater miſery 
han the victories of their tyranni 

Shah, who feemed more ſolicitous to humble his 


own ſubjects than his enemies. As this was the 


caſe before the death of that uſurper, in hat con- 
dition muſt we ſuppoſe Iſpahan, and the reſt of Per- 
ſta, to be in now, as the kingdom hath been ever 
ſinee, till very lately, deſolated by a civil war, oc- 
caſioned by ſeveral competitors for the cron? 
Whoever deſires to be more fully informed in rela- 
tion to the ſtate of the city, before the troubles, 
may conſult Sir John Chardin, Mr. Tavemier, M. 


king, Nadir 


a 
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le Brun, and Dr. Kampfer, who is much later than 


| the others. 


Veſd is a large city. an hundred andfereatrfive 
miles to the eaſt of Iſpahan. The women of Yeſd 
are reckoned the handſomeſt in all Perſia. 
The province of Khuſeſtan,ar Chuſiſtan, is pret- 


ty large, bounded on the north by Perſian Irak; on 


the ſouth by the Perſian Gulph z- on the weſt by Irak 
Arabi; on the ſouth- weſt by the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, a little before and after their junction; and 
on the eaſt by Farſiſtan. It was antiently called 
Suſiana; and is believed by ſome to have been the 
land of Havilab, mentioned in ſcripture, in the de- 


ſcription of the terreſtrial paradiſe. La Martiniere 


obſerves; that it is the ſame country with Culh, in 
Aſſyria, having preſerved. its antient name, with 


only a Perſian termination; Chuſiſtan ſignifying 
the country of Cus or Cuſh, as Indoſtan does 


that of the Indus. The chief towns in it are Tuſter, 
antiently the famous city of Suſa, the Shuſhan of 
the Scriptures 3 ; tba ICON 1 ; and, Ramhor- 
mus. "ER 2 

Tuſter, or, as ne Wire it, Shuſter; ftands 
an hundred and twenty-two miles from Iſpahan, to 
the ſouth · weſt. It is very pleaſantly ſituated at the 
conflux of the Choaſpes and Eulæus, now called 
Tirtiri, and Zaymare. This city was antiently the 


winter reſidence of the Perſian monarchs, as Ec- 
batan was their ſummer ſear. Here were pre- 


ſerved the records of the empire, and here its trea- 
ſures were laid up. Alexander the Great took 


from hence nine thouſand, talents of coined, gold, 


and forty thouſand talents of. gold and ſilver bul- 
lion. . | 
Ahawas is a 1 city, fixry-cight miles. from 
Tuſter, towards the weſt. 
The province of Farſiſtan, or, as it is ſometimes 
called, Fars or Phars, being the antient Ferſis, in- 
| cluding 


3 


wv Food 
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cluding Laureſtan and the ifle of Ormus, is bound- 
ed on the north hy Perſian Irak; on the ſouth by 
part of the Perſian Gulph ; on the eaſt by Koreſ- 


tan, and part of Sigeſtan; and on the welt by Chu- 


ſeſtan, and part of the Perſian Gulph. The diſtricts 
of this province that Jie towards the north are hilly 
and barren, yielding neither fruit nor corn ſufficient 
for the uſe of the inhabitants; ſame emeralds, in- 


deed, are found there, but of no great value. On 
the coaſt of the Perſian Gulph the ſoil is as bad, 


though of a different nature, being hot and ſandy, 
and producing few other trees than palms; but, 
between theſe, there lies a rich and pleaſant region, 


 abounding with corn, fruit, and cattle, and better 


watered, though but by ſmall rivers, than moſt of 
the other tracts within this wide empire. The 
entrance of this country is very narrow and diffi - 
cult. The principal towns in it are Schiras, Bena- 
ron, Lar, Bendar-Abaſſi or Gombroon, and Ben- 
der- Congo. „ . 
Schiras, with the adjacent country, is thus de- 
ſcribed by a famous traveller, in his account of the 
road from Spauhawn to the Indies: The city of 
Schiras, which ſome will have to be the antient Per- 
ſepolis, the capital of Perſia, lies in 78. 15. lon- 
gitude, and 299. 36“, latitude. It is ſeated in a 
large plain, on a little river called Bendemir, and 
near 2 lake of ſalt water, about four leagues 
in compaſs. The ſoil about it is very good and 


fruitful, and famous for the beſt wines in Perſia. 


The city itſelt has nothing handſome in at ; for it 
looks more like a ruined town than a city. The 


houſes are built of earth dried in the ſun, and 
whitened over with lime; ſo that when they 


are well moiſtened with rain, they often fall 
down of themſelves. On the north eaſt ſtands an 
high mountain, which is covered with ſeveral 
ſorts of fruit trees, among which are oranges, le- 
* 5 mons, 
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mons, and eypreſſes; and of the laſt there are alſo 
great numbers in the city gardens. There are 
many fair covered bazars, with large ſhops, well 
furniſhed with all ſorts of Indian and Turkith com- 
modities z and every commodity has its particulat 
bazar. In the college are profeſſors, who have ſa- 
laries for teaching theology, philoſophy, and medi- 
cine; and, it is ſaid, there are ſametimes five hun- 
dred ſtudents. There are in this city three or 
four glaſs-houſes, where they make great and ſmall 
bottles, to tranſport the ſweet waters made in this 
city; as. alſo ſeyeral other veſſels, to put their 

pickled fruits in, which they ſend in great quanti- 
ties into India, Sumatra, Batavia, and other places. 
Their glaſs is made of a white ſtone, almoſt as 
hard as marble. Some of their bottles are a finger. 
thick, and hold thirty quarts of wine. They have, 
no manufactures at Schiras, but a few coarſe paint - 
eld cloths. The king's garden is well planted with 
fruit trees, roſes, and jeſſamines z but much neg- 
lected. It never rains in Schiras but in ſpring 
and autumn. There are fome large vineyards, 

but they dry and pickle a good part of the grapes. 
The wine is an excellent ſtomachick, but very ſtrong; 
ſo that, without ſpoiling the taſte of it, it will bear 
two-thirds of water. It is fold by weight, and not 
by meaſure; and a great deal of it is ſent yearly to 
Spauhawn, and the Indies. The people of Schi- 
ras are very witty ; and moſt of the beft poets, in 
Perſia are born here. Such is the plenty of roſes, 
that they furniſh all the Indies with roſe - water. 
The neighbourhood alſo abounds in corn, capers; 
and white poppies ; from the laſt of which opium 
zs extracted. About thirty-five miles north-calt are 
to be ſeen the ruins of Perſepolis, the antient capi- 
tal of this province, and of the old Perſian empire z 
which, at the time it was ſubdued by Alexander, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, was the richeſt city 
| in 


in the world. The ſame author tells us, that the 
treaſures found in the citadel amounted to an hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand talents of gold. Of the 
remains and ruins of this antient ſtately city, a de- 
ſcription will be found in Sir Thomas Herbert's, 
Gemelli's, and Carreri's travels; to which we muſt 
refer the reader. Thevenot ſays, a large town is 
built about the place where the old city ſtood, 
called Mirkas- Chan. n | 

Of the other towns, Lar and Gombroon are the 


moſt conſiderable. The firſt is the capital of a 


province, called Laureſtan, and ſtands forty- 
eight miles from the Perſian, Gulph, towards the 
fouth. The city is built on a rock, and has no- 


thing remarkable in it but the khan's houſe, the 


bazars, and the caſtle. It contains about four 
thouſand houſes, and has a manufacture of ſilks, 
and muſket-barrels. In the ſuburbs is the Dutch 


Eaſt-[ndia houſe. Laureſtan was once a kingdom, 


in the poſſeſſion of the Gaures, ; 

Gombroon, or, as the natives call it, Bander-' 
Abaſſi, ſtands about ſeventy-two miles to the ſouth- 
caſt of Lar, on the coaſt of Farſiſtan, juſt oppoſite 


the iſland of Ormus, in the latitude of 279. 40. 


north. The name of Gombroon, or Comerong, 
Captain Hamilton tells us, it had from the Portu- 


gueſe ; becaule it was remarkable for the number of 


prawns and ſhrimps caught on its coaſts, by them 


called comerong. This city owes its wealth and 


andeur to the demolition of Ormue, and the down- 
fal of the Portugueſe empire in the Eaft-Indies. It 
is now juſtly accounted one of the greateſt marts in 
the Eaft, was built by the great ſhah Abas, and 
from him, as ſome think, obtained the name of 
Bander-Abaſh, which ſignifies: the court of A- 
bas. It ſtands on a bay about nine leagues to the 


northward of the eaſt end of the iſland of Kiſhmiſh, , | 


and 
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and three leagues from the famous Ormus. The 
Engliſh began to ſettle here about the year 1631, 
when, in conſideration of their ſervices againſt the 
Portugueſe, ſhah Abas granted them half the 
cuſtoms of that port, This was confirmed by a 
phirmaund, and duly regarded, till the Engliſh be- 
gan to neglect the ſervices they had ſtipulated, 
Whether the company has any emolument from the 
cuſtoms, at preſent, is what we cannot pretend tg 
, aſcertain, The town is large, but its ſituation bad; 
wanting almoſt every thing that contributes to the 
| happineſs, and even ſupport of life. Towards the 
land it is encompaſſed by a fort of wall, and towards 
the ſea are ſeveral ſmall forts, with a platform, and 
a caſtle or citadel, mounted with cannon, to ſecure 
it and the road from the attempts of an enemy by 
ſea. The houſes in moſt of the ſtreets are ſo out of 
repair, ſome half down, others in a heap of rubbiſh, 
that a ſtranger weuld imagine the town had been 
| ſacked and ravaged by a barbarous people; not a 
veſtige of the wealth really contained in the place ap- 
pearing in view. The bazars and ſhops round them, 
are kept, for the moſt part, by Banians, whoſe 
houſes are generally in good order. Moſt of the 
houſes are built with earth' and lime, but ſome of 
the beſt with ſtone. Many of them have a ſort of 
ventilators at top, which contribute greatly to the 
health of the inhabitants in the hot ſeaſons of the 
year. The moſt ſickly months here are April, 
May, September, and October. With fiſh and mut- 


ton the inhabitants are well ſupplied. Rice is im- 


ported from India, and wheat is ſo plenty, that 
the poor ſubſiſt chiefly on bread and dates: as for 
pilloe, it is a diſh faſhionable only among the bet- 
ter ſort. The country hereabouts abounds in the 
moſt delicious fruits, as apricots, peaches, pome- 
ranates, pears, mangdes, grapes, quavas, plumbs, 
weet quinces, and water melons. The apricots, 
| however, 
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however, are ſmall, and extremely dangerous, if 
eaten to exceſs. The dates, which are very plen- 
tiful here, and in Arabia, grow on a tree much 


| reſembling the cocoa nut tree, only the branches 


are ſhorter. The fruit hangs on ſmall twigs, thick 
about the top of the tree under the boughs, and, 
when ripe, is eſteemed a delicious and wholeſome 
diet. It is deemed fit for uſe when it begins to 
melt on the tree; but the dates intended for ſale 
are plucked ſooner, and laid wet in a heap, after- 


_ "wards packed in bales of a hundred pounds weight, 


their own juice candying and preſerving them. 
Thoſe conveniences are more than overbalanced 
by the ſcarcity of freſh water, with which the in- 
habitants are ſupplied from Aſſeen, a place ſeven 
miles diſtant, there not being a ſpring or well in 


the town. Perſons of condition keep a camel con- 


ſtantly employed in bringing freſn and wholeſome 
water. Captain Hamilton gives it as his opinion, 
that one cauſe of the unwholeſomeneſs of this city 


is the reflexion of the rays of light from a high 


mountain to the north of it. He ſays, that when 
the beams are reflected from this mountain, they 
almoſt fire the air, and, for two or three months in 


the year, render the ſituation intolerable. For this 
reaſon the people of condition retire into the coun- 


try, to paſs the heats of June, July, and Auguſt. 
The very ſea, during this ſeaſon, is affected, inſo- 
much that the ſtench is no leſs diſagretable than 
that of putrid carcaſes; and this is encreaſed by 
the quantities of ſhell-fiſh left on the ſhore, from 
which an exhalation ariſes that tarniſhes gold and 
ſilver, and is leſs tolerable than the bilge-water of 
a tight ſhip. At Aſſeen the Engliſh factory have 
a country-houſe and gardens, to which they retire 
occaſionally, Here they have whole groves of 
Seville orange trees, which, though not natural to 
the country, thriye very well, and are always ver- 


Vor. VII. X 7 dant, 
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dant, bearing ripe and green fruit, with bloſſoms, 
all at the ſame time. They have likewiſe tanks 
and ponds of fine freſh water, with every thing 
_ . elſe that can moderate the heat of the climate, and 
render life agreeable and elegant. 
About ten miles from Aſſeen is a place called 
Minoa, where are cold and hot natural baths, 
reckoned infallible in the cure of all ſcrophulous 
diſorders, rheumatiſms, and other diſeaſes, by 
bathing. a 
SGombroon is extremely populous, on account of 
the commerce carried on by the Dutch and Eng- 
liſn factories, as well as the natives. The Eng- 
liſn factory is cloſe by the ſea, at ſome diſtance 
from the Dutch, which is a commodious and fine 
new building. A great part of the company's pro- 
fit ariſes from freights. As the natives have not one 
good ſhip of their own, and are extremely ignorant 
pf navigation, they freight their goods for Surat, 
and other Indian marts, in Engliſh and Dutch 
bottoms, at an exorbitant rate. The commo- 
dities of the Gombroon market are, fine wines 
of different kinds, raifins, almonds, kiſh-miſhes, 
prunellas, dates, piſtachio- nuts, ginger, ſilks, sar- 
pets, leather, lapis-rutty, pry ammoniac, 
aſa-fætida, tragacanth, with other gums, and a 
variety of ſhop medicines. Theſe are in a great 
meaſure the produce of Carmania, which they 
- bring to Gombroon in caravans. The Engliſh 
company had once a ſmall factory in the province 
of Carmania, chiefly for the ſake of a fine wool 
72 there, and uſed by the hatters. The 
ſaid n had once a project of carrying a 
breed of the Perſian goats to St. Helena, but whether 
it was executed, or hat ſucceſs it met with, we can- 
not ſay. Although the company pay no cuſtoms, 
yet they ufually make a preſent to the ſhabander, 
to avoid the trouble he has it in his power to give 
. | 15 them. 
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them. All private traders with the company's 
paſſes, enjoy the ſame privileges, on paying two 
per cent. to the i one to the agent, and 

one to the broker. All private trade, either by 


European or country ſhips, has long been engroſſed 


by the company's ſervants. The agent at lipahan 
is one-third concerned, the chief of Gombroon 
one-third, and the reſt of the factors in Perſia one- 
third, in all inveſtments ; but for a particular ac- 
count of the company's trade and privileges, at this 
and other places in Perſia, we muſt refer the reader 
to Mr, Lockyer's account of the India trade, who 
wrote in 17113 though, no doubt, ſome material 
changes may have happened ſince that time, in 


conſequence of the civil wars with which this coun- 


a 


try hath been long afflicted, ſince the death of 


Nadir Shah. 75 | 

Near Gombroon are the iſlands of Ormus, Ba- 
hara, and Queſmo, The firſt is two good leagues 
_ diſtant from the main land, almoſt at the mouth 


of the Perſian Gulph, which reaches from thence 


to Baſſora. It is about ſix leagues, or twenty miles 


in circuit, but is quite barren, and has not a drop 


of freſh water. They catch excellent oyſters abour 
the iſle, which alſo yields fine white ſalt in great 
plenty, and a fine black ſhining ſand, uſed for 


duſting of writing, and tranſported in conſidera- 


ble quantities to Europe. In the time of the Por- 
tugueſe there was a town upon it very rich and po- 


poulous, where all the trade of the Indies was 


managed]; but that has been long in ruins, and there 


is nothing now inhabited but the fort. Bahara is 


remarkable for a pearl fiſhery; which begins in June 
and ends in Auguſt or September. The profit of 
it is computed at one hundred and ten thouſand 


crowns per annum, the. pearls being the largeſt, 


brighteſt, and roundeſt of any found in the Eaſt. 
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Queſmo is a pretty large, fruitful, and well-in- 


habited iſland, furniſhing the neighbouring parts 
with wheat, barley, and other proviſions, 


Before we proceed, it will not be improper to add 


\ a word or two concerning the Perſian Gulph, Gulph 


of Baſſora, or Sea of Eleatif, called in Latin Sinus 
Perſicus. This gulph flows out of the Indian ocean, 
near the iſle of Ormus, from the ſouth-eaſt to the 
north-weſt, having Perſia on the eaſt, and Arabia 
on the weſt, and running as nigh the antient Chal- 
dea, now called Irak Arabi, where it receives the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, united in one ſtream ; 
but very few rivers of any note beſides. This 
Gulph was ſometimes ſtiled by the antients the 
Red-Sea, as well as the Gulph of Aden. The 


© pearl-fiſhery in this Gulph produces a prodigious 


quantity of pear] ; Sir John Chardin ſays more than 
a million in a year: the largeſt weighing generally 


from ten to twelve grains; and if by chance any 


are taken of greater weight, the fiſhers are directed, 


under great penalties, to bring them to the king's 
exchequer. This fiſhery is performed by divers, 


who being carried down to the bottom of the ſea in 
five fathom water, by the weight of a ſtone fixed 
to their toes, they pick up there all the ſhells they 
can ſee, as faſt as they can, and put them into a ba- 
ket they carry down with them on purpoſe, and then 
riſe up again to take breath, and refreſh themſelves 
with a pipe of tobacco, while thoſe who are in the 
boat pull up the baſkets. They fiſh for pearls all 
over the Gulph from the end of June to the end of 
September. | | | 


Ihe province of Kereſtan, Kherman, Chirman, 
or Carmania, is bounded on the weſt by Farſiſtan ; 
on the eaſt by Makram; on the ſouth by the Per- 


fian or Arabian Sea: and on the north by Sigiſtan. 


The greater part of this province, which is ſaid to 
be inhabited by the Gaures, or antient Perſians, 


18 
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is barren and mountainous, but ſome of its vallies 
abound in odoriferous flowers, eſpecially roſes, 
from which great quantities ofroſe-waterare diſtilled, 
and fold at lipahan. In the mountains are mines of 


copper and iron. This province is remarkable for 
producing ſheep, which bear the fineſt wool in the 
world. They have this peculiar property, that, 


having fed upon new graſs from January to May, 
the fleece falls off of itſelf, and leaves the ſheep 
quite naked; the wool being gathered and beaten, 
the coarſe breaks, and the fine only remains. The 
Gaures have the whole manufacture of this wool 
in their hands, which conſiſts in girdles, much 
' eſteemed through the Eaſt, and in a ſort of ſerges, 


as ſoft, and almoſt as fine as filk. The chief towns 


in the province are Kherman, antiently Carmanæ, 
Darab gerd, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the antient 
Paſſagarda, and Bermazir. The firſt is a conſide- 
rable town, two hundred and ſeventy-ſix miles 
from Iſpahan to the ſouth-eaſt, and is famous for 
the excellent ſcymitars made in it. In the neigh- 


bourhood of Darab-gerd is a mine of falt, and a 
rock, from which diſtils that valuable gum called 


mummy, adrachm of which will cure any bruiſe, 
cut, or wound whatſoever. 


The ſmall province of Makran, the antient Ge- 


drolia, is bounded on the eaſt by Guzarat, a pro- 


vince of India; on the weſt by Kareſtan; on the 


ſouth by the Perſian or Arabian Sea; and, on the 
north, by Sableſtan, with part of Sagiſtan, Mount 

Bacius, or rather a ridge of mountains, runs thro? 

the middle of this province, and from them ſprings 


the river Arbis, or Arabis, which, after a ſhort 


courſe, falls into the Indian Sea. T he ſoil of this 
country is ſandy and barren, very deficient in 
water, and the air intemperately hot. It is inha- 
bited by the Baluches, a fierce and warlike na- 
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tion, The principal places in it are, Firkk, Cha- 
lak, and the port of Guadal. 

The province of Sigiſtan, the antient Drangiana, 
has Choraſan on the north ; part of Candahor, 
with Sableſtan, on the eaſt; Makran on the 
ſouth z and Farſiſtan on the weſt. A ridge of 
mountains, the principal of which is called Ba- 
gous, runs through this country, and moſt of the 
reſt of it is a ſandy barren ſoil. This province is 
chiefly noted, at preſent, for having been the 


- *birth-place of Ruſtan, the celebrated hero of O- 


riental romances. T he places of any note in it are 
Siſtan, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the antient Proph- 
thaſia, and Kets, 

The province of Sableſtan or Sabluſtan, the an+ 
tient Paropamiſus, is bounded on the eaſt -by the 
dominions of the great mogul z on the weſt by Sa- 
giſtan; on the north by Candahor; and on the 


- ſouth by Makran. The foil of this province in 


general is not very fruitful, conſiſting moſtly of 
hills, which, however, by overſhadowing the val- 


lies, render them cool and pleaſant. The principal 


town in it is Gazna. Of the others, Beckſabat, 
Aſbe, and Buſt, are the moſt conſiderable. 
The province of Candahor has Sableſtan, with 


part of the mogul's empire, and Sageſtan, or Sigil- - 


tan, on the ſouth ; the country of Balk, of which an 
Uſbeck Tartar is prince, on the north; the empire 
of the mogul on the eaſt ; and part of Choraſan and 
ageſtan on the weſt. Though in general moun- 
tainovs, it is far from being unfruitful,.except on 


that ſide next Perſia, The inhabitants are Aſghans, 
a fierce rude people. About the — 


ng of this 
century, they revolted, and took up arms, under the 
command of their khan Myrr-Weis, and his ſon 
Myrr-Maghmud, againſt their ſovereign ſhah Haſ- 
ſein, Having laid ſiege to and taken Iſpahan, they 
murdered all the royal family, excepting prince 
7 | Thamas, 


Thamas, who made his eſcape to the north of Per - 
ſia; but was afterwards, as hath been already re- 
lated, murdered by Nadir Shah, or Thamas Kouli 
Khan, who uſurped his throne. FP 
This province takes its name from its capital, 
which ſtands about ſix hundred and ſeventy- 
five miles from Iſpahan, towards the eaſt, on the 
borders of the mogul's empire It is ſaid to be 
large and ſtrongly fortified, and alſo a place of 
great wealth and trade, the caravans betwixt Per- 
ſia and the Indies conſtantly paſſing through it, 
This city had formerly princes of its own ; but 
hath long been ſubject either to the great mogul or 
Perſia. | 
Coraſan, or Khoraſan, the antient Bactria and 
Aria, has Irak-Agemi, or Perſian Irak, with Aftra- 
bad, on the weſt, from which it is parted by a large 
deſert ; Farſiſtan, with Segeſtan, and another large 
deſert, that-parts it from Kareſtan and' Candahor, 
- on the ſouth ; the mogul's dominions on the eaft 
and north-eaſt ; and Uſbeck Tartary on the north. 
Hence, it appears that it is a very large province. 
It is alſo very populous and fruitful, and produces 
the beſt manna in the world. The turquoiſe- 


ſtones found here are ſo excellent, that the king 


allows none to be ſold but to himſelf. There are a 
great number of towns in this province, the chief 
of which are Herat, Niſchabar, and Merou. 
Herat, the Aria of the antients, is ſaid to be 
thirteen miles in circumference, and ſtrongly forti- 
fied. They make very fine tapzſtry here, and a- 
bundance of roſe water. $4 | 
Mached, another city in this province, is very fa- 
mous for a pilgrimage inſtituted here in honour of 
the Iman Reza, by ſhah Abas the Great. This 
he did with a political view, to divert the reſort of 
his ſubjects to Mecca and Medina, u hereby a great 
deal of gold was carried out of the kingdom; and, 
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as he knew that thepeople are much captivated with | 


external ſplendor, he ſpared no expence in this re- 
ſpect, even ſo far as to cover with plates of gold the 
moſque of this iman, who was always held 1n great 


- . veneration by the Perſians. This city is ſurround- 


ed with a noble wall, whereon ſtand thirty towers. 
Eſterabad or Aſtrabad, with Khoemus, is ſeat- 
ed in the north · weſt part of Perſia, having Co- 


© raſan on the eaſt; part of Tartary on the north; 


Tabriſtan and the Caſpian Sea on the weſt; and the 
latter alſo a little on the north; and a branch of 


Mount Taurus, with the Deſert of Sageſtan, on the 


ſouth. It is a mountainous country, and barren; 
except near the banks of the two rivers Margah 
and Arias, where it is exceeding pleaſant and fruit- 
ful, producing grapes of a wonderful bigneſs. 
The inhabitants are a mixture of Perſjans and Tar- 
tars, or Turkmans. The towns of moſt note are 
Aſtrabad, Amul, and Damkau. | 


is 


The firſt, which gives name to the province, 


ſtands on a gulph or bay of the Caſpian Sea, to 
which it alſo gives name. It is-chiefly remarkable 
for the fine druggets, and other. woolen goods, mar 
nufactured there, As 
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UR K in Aſia is divided into Eaſtern and 

Weſtern. The Eaſtern comprehends Georgia, 
Turcomania, and Diarbekhr; ànd the Weſtern 

Anatolia, or the Leſſer Aſia, Syria, and Paleſtine, 


608 6. TY. 


About the etymon of the name of this country 
authors are not agreed. The moſt probable opt- 
nion is, that it is a corruption or ſoftening of Kur- 
gia, from the river Kur, whence alſo the inhabi- 
tants, as it is ſuppoſed, are called by the Perſians 
indifferently Georgi, Gurgi, and Kurgi; and the 

country Gurgiſtan and Kurgiſtan. 5 
Georgia is bounded on the north by Circaſſia; 
on the eaſt by Dagheſtan and Shirvan; on the ſoutn 
by Armenia; and, on the weſt, by the Euxine or 
Black Sea; comprehending the greateſt part of the 
antient Colchis, Iberia, and Albania: but ſome -. 
n __ © geographers, 
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geographers, under the name Georgia, include all 
that vaſt tract lying between the Caſpian and Eux- 
ine Seas. | 


Georgia is divided by a ridge of mountains into 


Eaſtern and Weſtern; the former of which is again 
ſubdivided into the kingdoms of Caket, Carduel 
or Carthuel, and Goguetia; and the latter into the 
provinces of Abcaſſia, Mireta or Imaretta, and Gu- 
riel. Another diviſion is into Georgia Proper, 
Abcaſſia, and Mingrelia. * 

© *©« Georgia (ſays Sir John Chardin) is as fertile a 
country as can be ſeen; the bread is as good here 
as in any part of the world ; the fruit of an exqui- 


ſite flavour, and of different ſorts; no place in Eu- 


rope yields better pears and apples; and no place 
in Aſia better pomegranates. I he country abounds 
with cattle, veniſon, and wild-fowl, of all ſoxts; 
the river Kuris well ſtocked wich fiſh; and the wine 
is ſo rich that the king of Perſia has always ſome of 
it for his own table. The inhabitants are robuſt, 
valiant, and of a jovial temper ; great lovers of 
wine, and eſteemed very truſty and faithful ; en- 
dowed with. good natural parts, but, for want of 
education, very vicious. The women are generally 
ſo fair and comely, that the wives and concubines 
of the king of Perſia, and his court, are for the 
moſt part Georgian women. Nature has adorned 
them with graces no where elſe to be met with; 
it is impoſſible to ſee them without loving them; 


they are of a good ſize, clean-limbed, and well, 
| ſhaped.” Another traveller, however, of no mean 


character, thus expreſſes himſelf with reſpect to the 

women: as to the Georgian women, they did not 
at all ſurprize us; for we expected to find them 
perte& beauties. They are, indeed, no way diſa- 

greeable; and may be counted beauties, if com- 
fs with the Curdes. They have an air of 
health that is pleaſing enough; but, after wh 
| | they 
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they are neither ſo handſome nor ſo well ſhaped as 
is reported. Thoſe who live in the towns have no- 
thing extraordinary, more than the others; ſo that 
1 may, I think, venture to contradict the accounts 
that have been given of them by moſt travellers.” 
Georgia abounds with woods and mountains, 
intermixed with a great number of beautiful plains. 
The only rivers of note in this country are the 


Cyrus, Cyrnus, Corus, or Kur, and the Aragus. 


The firſt ſprings from the Moſchian mountains, 
which ſeparate Colchis from Armenia, waters the 
country now called Mokan, and, after receiving in- 
to its channel the Aragus and Araxes, falls by one 
mouth into the Caſpian Sea. This river is naviga- 
ble the _ part of. its courſe. The Aragus 
ſprings 

from Colchis, and falls into the Cyrus. 


Iberia, or Georgia, is tributary or ſubject either 


to the Porte or the king of Perſia, and known to 
the Perſians by the name of Gurgiſtan, that is, the 
Land of the Georgians ; for tan is an antient Celtic 
word, ſignifying a country, and ſtill in uſe among 
the Eaſtern nations, as appears from the modern 
names of Curdeſtan, Indoſtan, &c. that is, the 
Country of the Curdes, of the Indians, &c. 
The whole country of Georgia is but thinly, in- 


habited, and has but very few cities in proportion to 
its extent and fertility ; which is doubtleſs, in a 


great meaſure, owing to the barbarous and unnatu- 
ral traffic carried on 3 in boys and girls, parents 
ſelling their children, maſters their ſervants, and 
lords their vaſfals and tenants. Every one, in ſhort, 


trades in the males and females he is maſter of, 
and diſpoſes of them to the Turks and Perſians, 


who employ them in their armies and ſeraglios, as 
ſlaves, mutes, eunuchs, ſoldiers, ſtateſmen, and 
concubines, according to their capacities, and the 
favour they have obtained with their maſters. * 

| is 


rom the mountains that ſeparate Iberia 
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This country formerly abounded with great ci. 
ties, as appears not only from its hiſtory, but from 
the ruins of many of them ſtill viſible, which ſhew 
that they muſt have been very large, opulent, and 
magnificentiy built. Theſe were all deſtroyed by 
the inundations of northern barbarians from Mount 
Caucaſus, as the Alans, Huns, Suevi, and ſome 
others, ſo much noted in hiſtory for their ſtrength, 
courage, and conqueſts, £ | 

The air of Georgia is ſerene, dry, and healthful; 
but very cold in winter, and hot in ſummer, 

The fine weather commonly begins about May, 
and laſts till November ; but the lands want a good 
deal of watering to make them produce a plenti- 
ful crop; when they yield all forts of grain, fruit, 
and pulſe, in abundance, which fell at fo cheap a 
rate that the people want for nothing. The cat: 
tle, both ſmall and great, are fat and good, and in 
great numbers; but the common people live molt- 
ly on ſwine's fleſh, which is every where excellent, 
and, by their own account, wholeſome and of eaſy 
digeſtion. The river Kur, as well as the Caſpian 
Sea, which lies eaſt of Georgia, ſupplies it with 
plenty and variety of fiſh. . 

The mountains of Caucaſus, that lie partly in this 
country, are known at preſent to the inhabitants by 
the names of Cochas and Cochias, which are, with- 
out doubt, a corruption of the antient. The Arabs 
call them the Mountains of Raf. 

The inhabitants are civil enough to. ſtrangers, 
allowing them to live and trade as they pleaſe, and 


to profeſs what religion they have a mind: hence 


people of various nations are ſeen here, as Turks, 
Armenians, Perſians, Jews, Greeks, Indians, Tar- 
tars, Ruſſians, and other Europeans; but the Ar- 
menians are the moſt numerous, and, by carrying 
on the greateſt part of the trade, are alſo the rich- 

eſt; for which reaſon the Georgians hate and 
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deſpiſe them, regarding them in much the ſame 
| light as the Europeans do the Jews, The Georgi- 1 
ans wear four caps on their heads, and a kind of 1 
long veſt, open before, but which may be button- 1 
ed at pleaſure; their breeches and under-garments 114 
are like thoſe of the Perſians, as is the entire dreſs _ | 1 
of the women. | | | © 4 
Their houſes, eſpecially thoſe of the better ſort, 1 
are alſo after the model of thoſe of Perſia, as well | 1 
as all their public buildings: and they may afford 
to have them built after the beſt manner, havin 
not only ſtone, wood, plaiſter, lime, and all other 
materials, in the greateſt plenty and cheapneſs; 
but alſo can have the moſt laborious work done by 
their own vaſſals, over whom they have ſuch an ab- 
ſolute power, that they can keep them employed 1 
whole months together, without allowing them ei- | If ] 
ther wages or food. 1520 32; 4 
The religious tenets of the Georgians are much 1 
the ſame as thoſe of the Greek church; but, in re- 
gard to practice, they ſeem to have retained nothing _ | 
of Chriſtianity but the name, eſpecially. the Min- | |! 
prelians. The latter, indeed, as to the knowledge | | 1 
and practice of true Chriſtianity, are very little in - 1 
ferior to the former; and che chief difference is, it 
that the former keep their faſts and feſtivals more 
exactly, and uſe longer prayers than the latter. it 
Neither ſeem to know, much leſs to obſerve, any 1 
precept of the goſpel. They are ſaid to have re- | 
ceived the Chrittian faith about the middle of the | 
| 


fourth century. The churches in the cities are wt 
neat and well-built, and ſome of them even grand | 


and ſtately; but in the country they are. generally _ | | 
mean, neglected, and decayed. The Georgians, as ; | ; 
well as the other Chriſtians on the weſt and north, 1 
have a ſtrange cuſtom of building moſt of their * If 
churches on the tops of high and almoſt inacceſſible . = 
mountains, and at a diſtance from their towns l 14 
| an J 


(| 
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and fo little uſe is generally made of them, that 
ſome of them are not opened once in ten years; a 
notion prevailing amongſt them, that if they do but 
build a church in this manner, all their ſins will be 
forgiven them, though they ſhould never ſet their 
foot in it. They are under à patriarch, ſtiled ca- 
tholicos, with an archbiſhop, and ſeveral biſhops, 
which in Georgia Proper, that is ſubject to the king 
of Perſia, are always appointed by the viceroy ; 
who, though a Mohammedan, at leaſt in outward 
profeſſion, commonly fills thoſe dignities with his 
own relations. \ | 
Iberia or Georgia, according to Joſephus, was 
firſt peapled by Tubal, the brother of Gomer and 
Magog. His opinion is confirmed by the Septua- 
gint ; for Meſhech and Tubal are by theſe inter- 
ters. rendered Moſchi and Iberians. -We know 
ittle of the hiſtory of the country till the reign of 


189 Mithridates, when their king, named Artocis, 


ſiding with that prince firſt againſt Lucullus, and 
afterwards againſt Pompey, was defeated by the 
latter, with great ſlaughter z but afterwards-obtain- 
ed a peace, upon delivering up his ſons as hoſtages, 
Little notice is taken of the ſuccceding kings by 
the antient hiſtorians. 'They were probably tribu- 
tary to the Romans till that empire was overturned, 
when this, with the other countries in Aſia border- 
ing on it, fell ſucceſſively under the power of the 
Saracens and Turks. A certain prince of Georgia, 
named Heraclius, has lately made a great noiſe, and 

a conſiderable progreſs in his endeavours to ſhake off 
the Turkiſhyoke, having, according to advices from 
the Eaſt, ſeveral times defeated the Ottoman troops; 
but it ſeems either his former good fortune forſook 

+ , him, or an accommodation took place; for all the 
intelligence from that part of the world, for ſotne 
2 _ paſt, hath been entirely ſilent with regard to 


inconſiderable, or at leaſt little 


ſent to Erzerum and Indoſtan, for the uſe of the li- 


nen 
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The following cities are mentioned by Strabo, 


Pliny, and Ptolemy, as formerly ſituated in this 
country; namely, Nubium, Varica, Sura, Artaniſ- 


ſa, Meſtleta, Zaliſſa, Armactica, and Phryxum, 
called afterwards Indeeſſa. The principal modern 
ones, in that part between the Caſpian Sea and the 
mountains of Georgia, properly ſo called, and ſub- 


ject to Perſia, are Teflis, the capital, Gori, Aly, 


Suram, Caket, and Zagan. 


We ſhall here only give the beſt account we 
can of the capital, the reit being, in all appearance, 


travellers. | in 
Teflis or Taflis, the capital of Georgia, ſtands 
near the confluence. of the Cyrus or Kur, and the 


Iberus, an hundred and thirty miles weſt of the 


coalt of the Caſpian, and two hundred and twenty 
from that of the Euxine or Black Sea, in 429. 47. 
north latitude, and 4.79. 5”. caſt longitude, from 


the meridian of London. It is not large, but, 


according to Sir John Chardin, one of the fineft 
cities. in the Eaſt, with, ſtrong walls on all fides, 


except on the eaſt, where it is covered by the river 


Kur. On'the ſouth ſide of it ſtands a large caſtle 
or fortreſs, built by the Turks in 1576, when 
they made themſelves. maſters of the city and 


country, under the command of the famed Muſta- 


pha Pacha. The city is very populous, and a 


Place of great trade, eſpecially in furs, which are 


conveyed: hence to Conſtantinople, by the way of 
Erzerum. As for the ſilks of this country, they are 


bought up on the ſpot by the Armenians, and con- 


veyed to Smyrna, and other ports of the Mediterra- 
nean; but the greateſt part of it is firſt ſent to Erze- 
rum to be manufactured, the Georgians being very 
ignorant and unſkilful in that reſpect. From hence, 
likewiſe, great quantities of a root, called boya, is 


nown to European 
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nien dyers. There are ſome magnificent caravan- 
ſeras, bazars, and palaces, in the city. Of the laſt, 
thoſe of the viceroys of Carthuel and Caket are the 
chief. They reckon no leſs than fourteen churches 
In the city ; one half of them belonging to the 
_ Georgians, and the other to the Armenians. As for 
moſques, the Georgians, it is ſaid, have never ſuf. 
| fered any to be built, tho they are under a Moham. 
medan government; but have always riſen up in 
arms as often as any attempt has been made to ere& 
ſuch, and deſtroyed them. Here are ſome Romiſh 
Capuchins, as miſſionaries ; but they go under the 
_ denomination of phyſicians, ſurgeons, or chymilts, 
which three profeſſions are in great eſteem in the 
Eaft. The great cures they make, and the ſmall 
fees they take, which are generally in wine, meal, 
cattle, or young ſlaves, procure them ſome eſteem, 
though they are often expoſed to the inſults: of the 
people, eſpecially when they attempt to make any 
5 to their church. The inhabitants of 
Teflis are computed at near twenty thouſand; viz. 
four thouſand Armenians, three thouſand Moham- 
medans, two thouſand Georgians, and about five 
hundred Romiſh Armenians, who are much hated 
by the others: the reſt are Perſians, or ſtrangers, 
that are continually coming and going. 
_ That part of the weſtern Georgia, now called 
Mingrelia, and antiently Colchis, is bounded on 
the eaſt by Iberia, or Georgia; properly ſo called; 
on the weſt by the Euxine Sea; on the ſouth by 
Armenia, and part of Pontus; and on the north by 
Mount Caucaſus. © 5 4 000 
Colchis or Mingrelia is watered by a great many 
rivers; as the Corax, the Hippus, the Cyaneus, 
the Chariſtus, the Phaſis, where the Argonauts 
landed, the Abſarus, the Ciſſa, and the Ophis, 
all emptying themſelves into the Euxine Sea. 
The Phaſis does not ſpring from the mountains of 
. 88 5 | Arme- 
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Armenia, near the ſources of the Euphrates, the 
Araxes, and the Tygris, as Strabo, Ptolemy, Pli- 
ny, Dionyſius, and after them Arrian, Reland, 
Calmet, and Sanſon, have falſly aſſerted; but riſes 
on Mount Caucaſus, and flows not from ſouth to 
north, but from north to ſouth, as appears from 
the map of Colchis or Mingrelia, in Thevenot's 
collection, and the account which Sir John Char- 

din gives of that country. This river forms in its 

. Courſe a ſmall iſland, called alſo Phaſis; whence the 
Phones, if Iſidorus is to be credited, were firſt 
drought to Europe, and thence called by the Greeks 
Phaſiani, The other rivers of Colchis are not con- 

liderable. '- W Of 
The whole kingdom of Colchis was in antient 

times very pleaſant and fruitful, as it is ſtill, where 
duly cultivated, abounded in all the neceſſaries of life, 
and was enriched with many mines of gold, which 
gave occaſion to the fable of the Golden Fleece, 
and the Argonautic expedition, ſo much celebrated 
by the antients. Theſe mines are ſuppoſed by 
ſome mythologiſts to have been contiguous to 
ſome of thoſe torrents which fall from the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Caucaſus, and to have | 
brought down with them ſome gold-duſt, which 
the inhabitants ſaved by ſetting fleeces of wool 
acroſs ſome of the narrow paſſages of thoſe cur- 
rents. This is indeed the moſt rational account 
that can be given of that matter, which the fabulous 
poets afterwards diſguiſed, according to their cuf- 
tom, and embelliſhed with the ſtories of dragons, 
brazen bulls, dreadful ſeas, dangerous. paſſages, 
and many ſuch perils, and inſurmountable difficul- 
ties, as commonly attend the too eager purſuit of 
that pernicious, tho? ſo much deſired, metal. The 
country of Colchis, abounding alſo with poiſonous 

drugs and plants, which Medea, king Eetes's daugh- 
ter, knew how to prepare and make uſe of, the 
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poets thought fit to turn her into a ſorcereſs or en- 

The Argonauts landed in the river Phaſis, which 
gave riſe to the Greek proverb © to fail to Phaſis,”” 

expreſſing a long and dangerous navigation; for 
ſuch was that of the Argonauts eſteemed n thoſe 
early times. The fable of. Phryxus, and his ſiſter 
Helle, took its riſe from their flying from their ſtep- 
mother Ino to Colchis in a ſhip, on whoſe head was 
a golden or rather a gilt ram, where they were kind- 
„ 7; 2. 

The Argonautic expedition is ſuppoſed to have 
happened before the ſiege of Troy, about the time 
that Gideon was judge of Iſrael, and the year of 
the world 2700. TCC rant eo 
The lateſt account we have of this country is 
from Sir John Chardin, who tells us, that its 
length is above an hundred miles, and its breadth 
| fixty, being not near ſo extenſive as the antient 
Colchis, which reached from the frontiers of Iberia 
or Georgia Proper, weſtward to the Palus Mzotis : 
that it is beautifully diverſified with hills, moun- 
tains, valleys, woods, and plains, but badly culti- 
vated : that there are all the kinds of fruits which 
are found in England, growing wild, but taſteleſs 
and inſipid, for want of culture: that, if the na- 
tives underſtood the art of making wines, thoſe of 
this country would be the fineſt in the world: that 
there are many rivers, which have their ſource in 
Mount Caucaſus, particularly the Phaſis, now 
called the Rione: that the country abounds in 
deeves, hogs, wild boars, ſtags, and other veniſon, 
and in partridges, pheaſants, and quails: that fal- 

cons, eagles, pelicans, lions, leopards, tigers, 
 wolyes, and jackals, breed on Mount Caucaſus, 
und ſometimes greatly annoy the country: that the 

Þ ple are generally handſome, the men ſtrong and 


00 
well made, and the women very beautiful A. 
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both ſexes very vicious and debauched: that they 
marry their nieces, aunts, or other relations, indit- 
ferently; and take two or three wives, if they 
Pleaſe, and as many concubines as they will: that 
they not only make a common practice of ſelling 
their children, but even murder them, or bury 
them alive, when they find it difficult to bring 
them up: that the common people uſe a ſort of 
paſte, made of a plant called gom, inſtead of bread; 
but that that of the better ſort conſiſts of wheat, bar- 
ley, or rice: that the gentry have an abſolute power 
over their vaſſals, which extends to life, liberty, 
and eſtate : that their arms are the bow and ar- 
row, the lance, the ſabre or broad-ſword, and the 
buckler : that they are very naſty, and eat ſitting 
croſs-legged upon a carpet, like the Perſians z but 
the poorer ſort upon a mat or bench, in the ſame 

ſture: that the country is very thin of inhabi- 
tants, no leſs than twelve thouſand being ſuppoſed 
to be ſold yearly to the Turks and Perſians: 
that the principal commodities exported from it - 
are honey, wax, hides, caſtor, martin-ſkins, flax- 
ſeed, thread, ſilk, and linen cloth; but that there are 
nogold or filver mines now, and very little money: 
that the revenue of the prince or viceroy amounts 
to about. twenty thouſand crowns per annum : that 
the inhabitants call themſelves Chriſtians ; but 
that both they and their prieſts are altogether illi- 
terate, and ignorant of the doctrines and precepts of 
Chriſtianity : that their biſhops are. rich, have a 
great number of vaſſals, and are cloathed in ſcarlet 
and velvet: and that their ſervice is according to the 
rites of the Greek church, with a mixture of Ju- 
daiſm and Paganiſm. - ir 
The cities of moſt note in this country in antient 
times were, Pityus; Dioſcurias, or Dioſcorias, 
which was ſo called from Caſtor and Pollux, two 
of the Argonauts, by whom it is ſuppoſed to have 
Fo b a | deen 
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been founded, and who in Greek are ſtiled Dioſcu- 
roi, at preſent known by the name of Savatapoli; 
Aea on the Phaſis, ſuppoſed to pe the fame as Hu- 
polis; Phaſis, ſo called from the river on which 
it ſtood; Cyta, at the mouth of the river Cyaneus, 
the birch-place of the famous Medea, called from 
thence, by the poets, Cytæis; Saracæ, D Su- 
rium, Madia, and Zalifſfa. 

As for modern cities, it does not appear that 
there are any here conſiderable enough to merit a 
deſcription ; or, if there are, they ſeem to be little, 
if at all, known to Europeans. 

In Weſtern Georgia, beſides Mingrelia, are two 
other principalities, namely, Imaritia or Imaretta, 
and Abcaſſia or Abaſſia, the princes of which are 
tributary to the grand ſeignior. They lie to the 
ſouth of Mingrelia, along the Euxine Sea. The 
firſt is ſaid to be about an hundred and twenty 
miles in length, and ſixty in breadth; being a hilly, 
woody country, with ſome large lint and val. 
lies between, which produce corn, pulſe, cattle, and 
other neceſſaries, more plentifully than in Mingre- 
lia. Here are alſo iron mines, which yield large 
quantities of that metal, and very good in its 
Kind. Money is coined, and a conſiderable com- 
merce is carried on, in this country, eſpecially in 

, the towns, of which the chief are Cotatis and Akal- 
2ziki. 8 former ſands on the Phaſis, in latitude 
429%. 23“. longitude 439. 647. caſt; the latter on 
Ta Caueafus, near the banks of 'the Kur, in 
latirude 419. 55". and 449. 55. of eaſt longitude. 
They are both but mean places, and both the reſi- 
dences of*Purkifh baſhas, 

Abcaſſia lies the fartheſt north of all theſe eoun- 


tries z having the Euxine Sea on the fourth, Cir- 


caſſia on the weft, and Mount Caucaſus on the 
north and eaſt, Sir John Chardin calls the inhabi- 
ants . and looks wow the country as a part of 

— Circaſſia. 
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Circaſſia. The only traffic carried on here, ex- 
cepting ſome ſkins of deer, tygers, &c. and ſome 
thread, wax, honey, and box-wood, is in ſlaves, 
which they barter with the. merchants that come 
upon their coaſt, for what commodities they waar. 
The Abcaſſes were once Chriſtians z but at preſent 
they are little better than mere ſavages, : hardly 
knowing any thing, even of natural religion. They 
live in mean low Ng and go almoſt naked, ' 
The Mamalukes, that once made ſuch a figure 
in Egypt and Aſia, and had ſuch a long conteſt 
with the Turks for ſuperiority, were originally no 
other than children bought in Georgia, and carried 
into Egypt, where, being bred to arms, they com- 
poſed a body like that of the Janizaries in Turky. 
At laſt, their number and power increaſed to ſuch a 
degree, and they became ſo inſolent, mutinous, and 
ungovernable, that in the end they revolted againſt 
their maſters, and uſurped the Egyptian throne. 
I To the north of Georgia, taken in the ſtricter 
ſenſe, lie the provinces or countries of Comania, 
Circaſſia, and Dageſtan, which by ſome geographers 
are comprehended under the general name of 
Georgia. MAY $7 
Comania is bounded by the Caſpian Sea on the 
eaſt ; by a ridge of mountains, which part it from 


Circaſſia, on the weſt ; by Aſiatic Muſcovy on the 


north, from which it is divided by the river Terki; 
and by Georgia on the ſouth. | | 


A conſiderable part of the country is flat; low, 


rich, and fertile; but thinly inhabited, and badly 
cultivated. Several rivers run acroſs it, deſcend- 
ing chiefly from the mountains mentioned above, 
which are branches or arms of Caucaſus. The cli- 
mate is moderately cold, and pretty much ſubject 
The inhabitants, called Comani, Kamouches, or 
Camouches, like their neighbours, live moſtly by 

* OY plunder. 
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eee, They are under the protection of the 

ings of Perſia, who are very careful to cultivate 

their friendſhip, as they guard the paſſes on that 
ſide; and prevent the Katmuchs, and other enemies 
of Perſia, from making inroads upon them. Both 
men and women are clothed in Perſian linen and 
ſilks, after the manner of thoſe of Little Fartary 
that 4s,.the former in ſhort jackets and drawers, 
and the latter in long looſe gowns, not unlike our 
women's ſhifts, They have no towns; but only 
villages or hamlets, conſiſting of about fifty or ſixty 
huts. Their chief food is the milk and fleſh of their 


cattle, game, ſuch fruits as the country ſpontane · 


ouſly produces, honey, and rice; the laſt of which 
they have from Perſia. 

Circaſſia lies between the Don or „ Taknis: and 
the Wolga; having the former on the north - weſt, 
and the latter on the north-eaſt ; with the. Caſpian 
Sea on the eaſt; and Dagheſtan, Mingrelia, Ca- 
ker, & c. on the louch, from which it is parted: by 
a branch of Mount Caucaſus. According to Sir 
John Chardin, it is full of mountains and woods; 
and extends above ſix hundred miles, from the 
Palus Mzotis to Mingrelia. The Circaſſians are 
neither ſubject nor tributary to the Porte. As to 
the climate, 1t is cold and morſe, and tw! the inhabi- 
birants go half nak ec. —— 44 J 

The commodities - of the couritry are: men, wo- 
men, and children, honey, wax, furs, leather, 2 
the ſkins of wild beaſts, which they hunt and Kill 
in the mountains; all which they barter for rice, 


linen, ſilks, and other things they ſtand in need of. | 


They were formerly Chriſtians; but now have no- 
thing left of that or any other religion, but ſome 
abſurd ſuperſtitious ceremonies. They have no 
bread, but what is made of a png bes em grain 

le o our Seh | 


Olearivs 


| 
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Olearius tells us, that there are ſome cities, at 
leaſt on the eaſtern ſide, towards the Caſpian Sea, 
ohe, in particular, called Terchi: that the inhabi- 
tants are generally well ſhaped and robuſt, of a ſal- 
low complexion, with long black hair: that they 
practiſe; circumciſion, and allow of polygamy, like 
the Jews: but. have neither Bible nor Alcoran, 
neither prieſts nor place of worſhip ;, being, in alli 
other reſpects, mere heathens: that their language 
is the ſame that is ſpoken by all the Tartarian na- 
tions on this ſide Caucaſus; but that moſt of the 
Circaſſians underſtand likewiſe the Ruſſian lan- 


4 


guage. The ſame. traveller repreſents them as 


much more civilized, affable, and hoſpitable, than 
the inhabitants of Mingrelia, and the neighbouring 
countries. Their capital, Terchi, is. {aid to be fi- 
tuated, on the coaſt of the Caſpian Sea, in latitude 
439%. 25. and longitude 499, 300, ſixty leagues 
from Aſtracan by ea, — f by land, and to 
have a garriſon of Ruſſians; for though the coun- 
try is ſubject to its own princes, yet theſe are all 
tributary to Ruſſia, and obliged to take an oath of 
allegiance to the emperor or empreſs thereof. The 
houſes of Terchi are all of wood, as they common- 
ly are in thoſe parts; but the town is pretty well 
fortified, and has a garriſon of two thouſand Ruſ- 
ſians, of which fifteen hundred are under the ways | 


wode or governor, and the other five hundred the 


guard of the Circaſſian prince, but paid by the Ruſ- 
ſans. The only other city of any note in this coun- 


try, mentioned by travellers; is Cabardei, the capital | 


of. a diſtrict or territory, called from thence Cabar- 


dinia, t 11 Ant. Ni 
Dageſtan, Dagheſtan, Dacheſtan, or Dagg Eſ- 
tan, is bounded on the eaſt by the Caſpian Sea; on 
the weſt by Mount Caucaſus; on the north by 
Circaſſia, from which it is parted by the river 

Buſtro; and on the ſouth by the province of Schir- 
wan, belonging to Perſia, It is a mountainous 
4 country 


4 


* 
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country, rather under the protection of Perſia than 
ſubject to it. The inhabitants, who call themſelves 
Dagheſtan Tartars, chat is, Tartarian Mountaineers, 
from dagg, a mountain, and tan, a country, are 
reckoned among the fierceſt and moſt barbarous 
people in all the Eaſt, and ſuppoſed to be deſcend- 
ed from the antient Parthians, ſo famed in hiſtory 
for their bravery and courage. Some geographers 
will have Dagheſtan to be a part of Albania, which 
Quintus Curtius makes the country of the famed 
Thaleſtris, queen of the Amazons, who went to 
meet Alexander the Great as far as Hyrcania. 
The Dagheſtan Tartars extend themſelves about 
forty leagues along the Caſpian coaſts, from Terki, 
capital of Circaſſia, to Tarchu, their own capital, 
and even beyond it | 
They uſe circumcifion, and other rites of Mo- 
hammediſm; bur underſtand little, and practiſe leſs, 
of that or any other religion. Their arms are ei- 
ther defenſive or offenſive: among the former are 
the coat of mail, helmet, and buckler; and among 
the latter, the broad-ſword, bow and arrow, dart, 
lance, &c. Like the other Tartars inhabiting 
| Georgia, they are continually robbing and plunder- 
ing their neighbours; and not only ſell the children, 
and others, that they carry off on theſe occaſions, 
but even their own children and relations, to the 
Perſians, and other ſtrangers. No caravans venture 
10 paſs through the country, without a ſtrong 
' - Pagheſtan is not, like ſome of the provinces we 
have lately deſcribed, ſubject to one ſole monarch, 
tributary to the Perſians, Turks, or Muſcovites ; 
but has almoſt as masy petty lords or tyrants, call - 


edi murſas, as their are towns in it. They” chuſe 


however, from among them, one to be the chief o 
dds vel, who is ſtiled ſhemkal, = 


f 


Tarchu, 
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Tarchu, the capital, mentioned above, is ſituated 
on the weſtern coaſt ot the Caſpian Sea, about forty 
miles north of Derbent, and ſixty- five ſouth of 
Terki, in Circaſſia. It conſiſts of about a thouſand 
wooden houſes, built after the Perſian manner, 
but in a homelier ſtile. The male inhabitants 
are ſaid to be very fierce, eruel, and 'miſchie- 
vous ; but the females are repreſented as very com- 
plaiſant, and civil to ſtrangers, HEE: Toby © 
As we preſume it will not be unacceptable to our 
readers, we ſhall cloſe our account of Georgia with 
a ſhort deſcription of Mount Caucaſus, and the 
Euxine Sea. | 5 

Mount Caucaſus lying between the Euxine and 
Caſpian Seas, and deriving its name, according to 
Bochart, from Gog-haſan, i. e. Gog's or Magog's 
Fort, but more probably from Caf, Caco, or Coho, in 
Perſic, denoting mountains or a mountainous tract 
of land, is one of the higheſt mountains, or rather 
chains of mountains, in the world. It is almoſt 
covered with fir trees, and full of rocks and terrible 
| ee in which, with great labour, paths have 

been cut out for the convenience of paſſage; which 
is nevertheleſs very difficult, even in ſummer, by 
reaſon of its ſteepneſs, but in winter much more ſo, 
in conſequence of the ice and ſnow, which, in ſome 
of the higheſt parts, lie almoſt the whole year. In 
paſſing over it, in winter, a high wind is very dan - 
gerous; for the drifts of ſnow occaſioned by it 
ometimes deſtroy both man and horſe. 

The paſſage over this mountain is computed 
at about one hundred and eighteen, or one hund- 
red and twenty miles; but there are ſeveral villag- 
es by the way, where one finds plenty of pro- 
viſions. The ſoil in general is very fruitful, even 
ta the top, producing corn, wine, fruits, honey. 

attle, &c. in abundance, and very good in their 
'nd, which is principally owing to the rich un | 
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nure that the ſnow yields. The inhabitants breed 
great numbers of ſwine, which are very fat, and 
delicious; they have alſo good ſtote of poultry, 
eggs, pulſe, bread and fruit. Tho' ſubjects to 
the Turks, they are all chtiſtians, and much 
more civilized than the Mingrelians. They live 
in wooden huts, of which every family hath 
four or five, of different ſizes. Such is the account 
iven of mount Caucaſus, and its inhabitants 
by Sir John Chardin: another traveller tells us, 
that it is inhabited by many different hords or 
tribes of Savage Tartars, who ſpeak different 
languages unintelligible to each other; that they 
all pretend to be chriſtians, tho' there is neither 
faith, nor devotion to be found among them; that 
they make no uſe of coin, but barter one thing 
for another, that one cuſtom prevails among all 
the different hords, namely, that of making in- 
roads on one another, and carrying off, what 
males or females they can catch, in order to 
ſell them for ſlaves. ins 1945005 
As for the extent, different branches, names 
and windings, &c. of Caucaſus, nothing certain 
can be advanced concerning them, ſo widely do 
authors differ in their account of them. It ſeems 
there are only two places, where it is paſſable. 
Theſe were antiently called Portæ or Gates, the 
one the Caucaſian, and the other the Caſpian. 
The latter ſtill retains its name; but the former 
hath changed it into that of Tzur. We now pro- 
ceed to the Euxine ſea. e 
The Pontus Axinus, as it was firſt called 
by the Greeks, is ſuppoſed to have derived its 
name from Aſhkenaz, Gomer's eldeſt fon,” by 
whoſe deſcendants the neighbouring country is 
thought to have been planted. In the, opinion 
of the antients, it was only a lake or ſtanding pool, 
which, being overcharged with waters, firſt broke 
b into 
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into the Propontis, and then into the Ægean ſea, 
waſhing away by degrees, the land, that kept it with- 
in its firſt bounds, and forming the two channels of 
the Boſphorus Thracius,.and the Helleſpont, which 
Helleſpont, in the ſenſe. of the antients, is ano- 
ther Boſphorus, i. e. an arm of the ſea, narrow. 
enough for an ox to ſwim, over. In the hypothe- 
ſis of the antients, the Palus Mæotis, the Euxine 
ſea, the Propontis and Mediterranean, were ori- 
ginally ſo, many lakes, which, after having broke 
down, as it were, the dy kes, that parted them, 
with the impetuoſity of their waters, opened them- 
ſelves a | paſſage between the mountains of Atlas 

and Calpe into the gcean; But it is more likely, 
that the ocean, having with the impetuoſity of 
its waves, diſmembered the mountaig of Calpe 
from the coaſt of Africa, poured it ſelf into the 
vaſt ſpace now called the Mediterranean, and pene- 
trating to the north, produced the Propontis, the 
Pontus and the Palus Mæotis. The Euxine is 
now commonly called the black ſea, tho', as 
Mr. Tournefort obſerves, it has nothing black 
but the name. Pomponius Mela ſays, it was 
called Pontus Axinus by the Greeks, on account 
of the inhoſpitality, or boiſterouſneſs of its waves, 
and the barbarity of the people, that lived around 
ts ooaſts. With regard to the latter of theſe rea- 
ſons, it is likely enough to have been ſtrictly true; 
ſince, from what we have ſaid above, it ap- 
pears, that the inhabitants of its coaſts may ſtill 
very juſtly be denominated barbarous; but, with 
regard to the former, the ſame Mr. Tournefort 
aſſures us, that the winds are neither more furious 
nor frequent than in other ſeas; the ſeeming dark- 
neſs and danger of its coaſt, being rather owing to 
the thick woods, that overſnadow them, and make 
them look black, and gloomy at a diſtance. This 
ſea has very commodious ports and roads; =o 
r | uc 
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ſuch as are unſheltered, and expoſed to all winds, 
It extends about three hundred leagues, or nine 


hundred miles from eaſt to weſt, and about three 


hundred and eighty from ſouth to north, viz. from 


the Boſphorus or ftraight of Conſtantinople to 


the mouth of the Nieper, or Boriſthenes ; but 


towards the eaſt it grows narrower. It is encom- 


paſſed by the Crim or leſſer Tartary, and Cir- 
caſſia on the north; Anatolia, or Aſia Minor, on 


the ſouth ; Turkey in Europe on the weſt, and 


Georgia, and Mingrelia on the eaſt The Turks, 
who navigate this ſea, or rather coaſt it in ſmall 


| barks, called ſaicks, are very ignorant of the art 


of- navigation, and the working of ſhips : They 
have no charts, and hardly know any thing of the 


Mariner's compaſs. No Franks are ' ſuffered to 


traffic on this ſea, notwithſtanding the advan- 
tages that would redound to the Porte from ſuch 


à a permiſſion, 


he water of the Euxine is freſher and clearer 
than that of other ſeas, which is partly owing to 


the ſmall communication it hath with the Me- 
diterranean, and partly to the number of large 


rivers that fall into it; the chief of which are 


the Danube, the Doh or Tanais, the Nieper, or 
Boriſthenes, the Phaſis, or Rione, and the Nieſter. 


As for the Palus Mzotis, or ſea of Azoph, with 
which it hath a communication by the Straights of 
Caffa, antiently called Boſphorus Cimmerius, lit- 
tle can be ſaid upon good authority. It is ſurround- 
ed, on the weſt by Crim-Tartary ; on the aſt 
and ſouth partly by Circaſſia, and partly by the 
Euxine, and on the north by part ef the leſſer 


 Tartary, Moſt parts of it are repreſented as very 


ſhallow :* As for its name of Mæotis, it had it, 


ve are told, from the Mzotici, or Mzotides, which 


were the antient inhabitants of its coaſts. 
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Turcomania, the antient Armenia Major, and 
the ſecond province or diviſion of the eaſtern 
Aſiatic Turkey, is bounded on the ſouth by 
Meſopotamia; on the north by Georgia; on 
the eaſt by Perſia, and on the weſt by Cappa- 
docia, and the Leſſer Armenia, from which it is 
parted by the river Euphrates. Its extent from 
South to north is ſomewhat above two hundred 
miles, or from about 389. 20, to almoſt 42“. 
of north Lat. and from 399. to almoſt 429. of 
eaſt 11 or about three hundred miles from weſt 
to ealt. | | | | 

This country is very hilly and mountainous ; * 
but the hills are here and there interſperſed with 
fruitful and moſt beautiful dales, and valleys, 
All ſorts of grain are but very indifferent in 
Armenia: in moſt places it yields but four- fold. 
If they had not the convenience of watering their 
lands, they would almoſt be quite barren. What 
the country produces is owing in a great meaſure 
to the painfull labour of the inhabitants, Who 
either actually water it by hand, or dig trenches 
and other conveniencies of that kind, for the 
tertilizing of their fields. The Wine of this coun- 
try is repreſented as very indifferent by the ge- 
nerality of our modern travellers, and as for the 
Olive, Mr. Tournefort ſays, it is not to be found 
here, nor in any part of Aſia beyond Aleppo, 
except in one ſingle place, near Caſbin in Perſia. 
However it ſeems to have been otherwiſe an- 
tiently; for we are told by Strabo, that the Ol- 
ive grew in Gogarene, a province of Armenia. 
The cold is ſo extroardinary here, that all man- 
ner of fruit are more backward than in molt of 
the northern countries. -. The bills are covers 
an Wun 
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with ſnow the whole year round, and it ſome: 
times falls even in the month of June. Lucul. 
lus when appointed to command the Roman ar- 
my in Armenia, was greatly ſurprized to find 
the whole country covered” with ſnow at the 
Autumnal equinox, to ſee moſt of the rivers 
frozen up, and great numbers of his troo 
dying every day, by reaſon of the coldneſs of 
the waters. Alexander Severus was no better 
pleaſed with this country; having loſt on his 
march thro it, great part of his army; the cold 
being then ſo exceſſive that many of the ſoldiers, 
as Zonarus informs us, were frozen under their 
tents, and others loſt their hands, and feet, by 
being obliged to encamp in the ſnow. 12 00 
A modern traveller tells us, that, even in the 
middle of July he often found ice about the 
ſprings before the riſing of the ſun, not withſtand- 
ing it was exceeding hot in the day time; this 
cold keeps every thing ſo back, that the corn, 
he obſerves, was not, at that time of the year, 
a foot high, and the other fruits of the earth 
ſcarce ſo forward as they are about Paris at the 
end of April. Their method of plowing the landiis 


ſome hat ſingular ; for they uſually put to one 


lough ten or twelve yoke of oxen; each yoke 
aving a driver, and this to make deeper furrous; 
experience having taught them, that it was ne- 
ceſfary to go very deep either to correct the up- 
"ſoil, which is too dry, wich that which lies 
beneath, and is leſs: ſo, or to preſerve the ſeed 
fromm the hard froſt; for were it not on ſome ſuch 


r conſideration, they would not be at ſuch ex- 


pence. Notwithſtanding all this, we ate told, that 
the corn would be quite burnt up, were not the 
fields frequently watered, either by hand or by 
trenches dug for that purpoſe; Perhaps great 
773 Plenty of water is neceſſary to diſſolve the ſalt and 


nitre, I 
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nitre, with which the ſoil in moſt parts of Arme- 
nia is impregnated, and which would burn up the 


roots, if the clods were not well moiſtened with 


a proportionable quantity of liquid. The rivers 
which paſs through this country, or along its 
borders, are the Lycus, the Phaſis, the Cyrus, 
Araxis, called by the Turks Aras, the Tigris, 
and Euphrates. The principal mountains are thoſe 
of Ararat, where the Ark is ſuppoſed. to have reſt- 
ed, the Moſchick mountains, the Paryadræ, Ma- 


ruſius, Antitaurus, Niphates, Abus, and the Gor- 
%%% ine e 
The modern Chriſtian Armenians uſe two 
languages, the vulgar, and the learned; the lat- 
ter, if we will believe them, has no affinity with the 
other oriental languages, is very expreſſive, and 
enriched with all the terms of religion and of arts 
and ſciences; which if true, ſnews that the Arme- 
nians were formerly men of much greater learn- 
ing than they are at preſent. This language is 
to be found only in their antient manuſcripts, 
and is uſed in divine ſervice. To underſtand it 
well, is reckoned a great accompliſhment, and 
is all that is requiſite to be admitted into the or- 
der of Vertabiets, who make ſuch a noiſe among 
the Armenians. The Vertabiets are doctors, and 
their province is to preach, and inſtruct the peo- 
ple; when they once underſtand the learned lan- 
Sage, and have got by heart a few ſermons of 
Gregory Altenaſi, a great maſter, of it, and, as 
we may call him, their chief claſſic; they are a- 
bundantly qualified for that eminent degree. Le 
As to their religious tenets, they hold no com- 
munion, either with the Greek or Roman church, 
nor yet with the Neſtorians; but they are more 
irreconcilable to the two former, eſpecially to 
the Greek, by whom they are excommunicated, 
and they excommunicate in their turn. T woo 
whe: | | \ taree 
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three ſects have ſuch an antipathy to one ano 


ther that rhey think their churches profaned, if 
any of the other come into it, and hold them- 
ſelves obliged to ſanctify it a-freſh, They are 
accuſed of Eutychianiſm, _ is of acknowledg- 
ing but one nature in Chriſt. The truth is, they 


are groſsly ignorant, and implicitly follow cer. 
tain doctors, who were favourers of the Eutychi- 
an hereſy, as the ſtandard of their faith. They 


have two Patriarchs in Turky, namely one in 
this province, and another in Cilicia, ' beſides o- 
thers in other countries, as Perſia, Poland, &c. 


Under the two in Turkey are thirty biſhops, be- 


ſides a vaſt number of monks. The ſecular prieſts 


are allowed to marry only once, and generally 


follow ſome trade or buſineſs to maintain theit 
families; for there is little to be got by their 


function. Beſides allowing but one nature in 
Chriſt, they deny Purgatory, tranſubſtantiation, 


and prayers for the dead ; abſtain from blood, 
things ſtrangled, and from unclean beaſts. After 


they have baptized infants, they hold them ove 
the fire, which they call baptizing with water and 


with fire, according to the literal meaning of St. 


John the baptiſt ; and, on the Chriſtmas enſu- 


ing, admit them to the communion, 
The Vertabiets, mentioned above, are ordained; 
but their proper function is to preach. Their 
ſermons generally turn upon ill- formed parables, 
upon paſſages of the ſcripture ill underſtood, and 


worſe explained, and upon ridiculous traditions : 
| however, they deliver themſelves with a great deal of 


gravity ; and theſe diſcourſes procure them as much 
credit and authority as the patriarch himſelf has. 


1 hey challenge the ſole power of excommunica- 


tion. Aſter exerciſing themſelves for ſome time 


in the villages and boroughs, they are, with abun- 
dance of ceremonies, admitted to the degree of doc- 
4 8 : tor, 
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tor by an old vertabiet, who puts into their hands 
a paſtoral ſtaff, which they are allowed to hold, 
while they preach, and alſo to fit z whereas the 
biſhops, who are not vertabiets, are obliged to 
preach ſtanding, They live on the collections that 
are made for them after their ſermons, which, we 
are told, are very conſiderable, eſpecially in places 
where the caravans ſtop. They obſerve celebacy, 
and faſt very-rigorouſly three quarters of the year; 
abſtaining not only from meat, but alſo from fiſh, ' 
eggs, and milk,  - $7 
All the Armenians who apply themſelves to 
trade, which they make their chief buſineſs, are 
civil and polite, and have a great deal of good ſenſe 
and honeſty, They are not only, in a great 
meaſure, maſters of the trade of the Levant, but 
have alſo a great ſhare in that of the moſt con- 
ſiderable towns in Europe; for it is very common to 
meet with Armenians at Leghorn and Venice, in 
England, and in Holland: whilſt, on the other ſide, 
they travel into the dominions of the Great Mogul, 
Siam, Java, the Philippine iſlands, and over all 
the Eaſt, except China. Their genius and capaci 
for trade, however, did but very little appear, till 
their tranſmigration into Perſia, under ſhah Abas the 
Great; and tho? they are now perhaps the greateſt 
traders in the world, and Armenia is very conve- 
niently ſituated for traffic upon the great rivers 
Tigris, Euphrates, Araxes, &c. yet we find no 
mention of any commerce carried on by them in 
antient times. Now they diſtribute through the 
whole world the fineſt and richeſt commodities of 
Aſia. For a very moderate profit, they will un- 
dertake to conduct the merchandizes to the very 


| places they are deſigned for, to take care of them 

J during the march of the caravans, to diſpoſe of them 
to the beſt advantage they can, and to give after- 

a Vor. VII. * 4 7 Wards 
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wards a faithful account to thaſe by whom they are 


employed. It cannot be ſufficiently expreſſed how 


faithful thoſe agents are, what care they take to 
preſerve the merchandizes they conduct, not heſi- 
tating even to run the danger of periſhing them- 
ſelves in order to ſuccour the camels, and other 
beaſts of burthen that catry them, at the croſſing 
of rivers, or at the difficult · paſſes of mountains. 


Their charity for each other is unſpeakable; ſo 


that when thoſe, who are ſettled in ſome town, are 


acquainted with the coming of a caravan, they do 


not ſcruple to undertake a journey of a day or two, 


in order to go and. meet them, and carry refreſh- 
ments to them. When the caravans make any 


ſtay in towns, in order to- live the: cheaper, ſeveral 
of them - meſs together. In Aſia they ſell, upon 
the roads, hardwares of: Venice, France, Germany, 
and England, in order to get proviſions, which 
they procure in Europe, by felling muſk and ſome 
ſpice. In a word, there is no nation comparable 
to them for ſobriety, frugality, and honeſty ; whence 


it is extremely rare to ſee an Armenian become a 


bankrupt. There is nothing more extraordinary, 


and at the ſame time more pleaſant, than the man- 
ner of ſtriking bargains among the Armenians. 
- They begin with putting money upon the table; 


after which they cavil, or diſpute, as much as they 


5 can, about the price; the buyer and ſeller preſent - a 


ing and repulſing, alternately, the pieces of money, 


which they add to the price offered, or abate from 
the price demanded; and this is always done with ſo 
much noiſe, and ſuch appearance of ill humour, 
that one would think they were going to devour 
one andther ;- but all this is nothing more than 
grimace- and affectation ; and when the broker, 
Who is always preſent at this comedy, judges that 
things are pretty near their value, he ſqueezes the 


{cllers. 
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ſellers hands with fo much viblence, that he makes 
him ery out, and does not let him go, till he has 
accepted the buyer's offer. 2 * 
Aftmenia is ſuppoſed to have been firſt peopled 
by the immediare deſcendants of Noah, as it was 
upon forme of the lofty mountains in this country, 
that the ark is believed to have reſted. It after- 
wards became a kingdom, and continued fo, except 
while it was fubje& to the Perſians, and the imme- 
diate ſucceffors of Alexander the Great, till at laſt 
it became a Roman province. About the year 
687 it was ſubdued by the Saracens, who held it 
till it was wrefted from them by the Tartars, Turks 
or Turkomans, from whom it had the name of Turs 
_ comaniaz and who pouring out in ſucceſſive ſwarms. 
from about the Eaſtern ſhores of the Caſpian Sea, 
and the country called Turkeſtan, at laſt made 
thoſe great conqueſts, and founded that vaſt em- 
pire, of which they are now in poſſeſſion, 
The preſent Turkiſh inhabitants of Armenia, 
tho! inferior in number to the chriſtians, are poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſome of the faireſt provinces on each fide 
of the Euphrates ; but inſtead of being abſolute 
maſters, as they were formerly, they are now tri- 
butary.to the Ottoman Porte, enjoying ſome ſha- 
dow of liberty under it. They till adhere to their 
ancient way of living in tents, and ſhifting their 
habitations from one place to another. They are 
tall and tout, of a ſwarthy complexion, flat noſes, 
ſquare faces; but their women are generally very 
handfome, and well. ſhaped. They are governed 
by their own chiefs and laws, and profeſs the Mo- 
hammedan religion ; but do not trouble themſelves 
much about the obſervance of it. Being naturally 
addicted to plunder, they would do a great deal of 
miſchief to commerce, were it not for the care that, 
the Turkiſh baſhas take to keep them in order; 
e 2 1 for, 
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for, as the tribute paid by the caravans and the 


paſſengers, make the moſt conſiderable branch of 


-their income, it is their- intereſt to preſerve the 


roads as free and ſafe. as they can. In other re- 
ſpeas they wink at many irregularities in their 
way of life, as their frequent inroads upon the 
Curdes, the Arabs, and other neighbouring na- 
tions, that own no ſubjection to the Porte. 

The * cities of this country are Erze- 
rum, Tocat, Van or Wan, Kars-Irvan, Zulpha, and 
Nack ſivan. | | 


Erzerum, the capital, is a large city, ſituated in 


a delightful plain, near the ſpring-head of the Eu- 


phrates, about five days journey from the Black 
Sea, and ten from the frontiers of Perſia, on the 
northern extremity of the province, and the con- 
fines of Georgia. It is the ſeat of a baſha, and has 
a caſtle and a good garriſon of janizaries, under an 
aga. | | 
There are about eighteen thouſand Turks in it, 
moſt of them janizaries, or ſuch as have purchaſed of 
the baſha the name and privileges of janizaries, that 
is a liberty of committing all kinds of diſorders with 
impunity. The pay of the janizaries, from the 


Porte, is from five to twenty aſpers per day, the 


value of an aſper being about a halfpenny. The 
number of Armenians here is about ſeven or eight 
hundred, and that of the Greeks four or five hun- 
dred. The former have a biſhop, two churches, 


and ſeveral monaſteries, under the patriarch of Er- 


van. A great trade is carried on in Erzerum in 
braſs and copper ware, the ore of which is found in 


the neighbouring hills; in fine furs, particularly 
ſuables; gall- nuts, caviare, madder, ſilk, yellow and 


red leather, and printed calicoes. This city is al- 
ſo a great thorough fair, and a repoſitory for all 
merchandizes that come from the Eaſt Indies, par- 
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ticularly ſilks, cottons, painted cloths, rhubarb, 
wormſeed, and other drugs. Moſt of the rhubarb 
is brought from Uſbeck Tartary. Of all theſe 
2 much the greater part is conveyed from 
ence to Trebizonde on the Black Sea, in order to 
be tranſported to Conſtantinople. Under the baſha 
of Erzerum, are ſeveral inferior baſhas, and nine 
ſangiacks. Every one that goes from hence to 
Perſia, except Turks, pays à capitation of five 
crowns, beſides five per cent. for all the money he 
carries. They likewiſe exact five crowns fom 
every ſtranger that comes into the rown, or even 
more, according to his ſuppoſed ability. As to 
the merchandize, they pay here nine per cent. three 
of which goes to the beglerbeg, and ſix to the 
Grand Signior, | | 
The country about Erzerum is very fertile in 
corn, but produces no good wine. Tho' the 
winters here are long and ſevere, there is ſo great a 
ſcarcity of fewel, that the poor people are forced 
to burn cow dung. The ſummers are ſhort, but. 
ſo exceeding hot, that the barley is ripe in about 
four weeks after it is ſown, and the wheat in abour 
two months. They water the ground by channels, 
cut on purpoſe, and plough with two yoke of oxen 
or buffaloes. About Erzerum grow vaſt quanti- 
ties of . poppies, out of which the Turks extract 
their opium. The caveare ſold here, is made of 
the ſpawn of ſturgeon brought from the Caſpian 
Sea; but is ſaid to be far ſhort of that made upon 
the ſhores of the Baltic. The lat. of this city is 
40. north, and the long. 419. 15, eaſt. 

Van, or Wan, is a large city, at the north-eaſt 
end of the lake of its name, which is one of the 
largeſt in Aſia, being computed to be about one 
hundred and fifty miles in compaſs, and abounds 
with a kind of fiſh not unlike our pilchards, of 
which great quantities are caught and cured, and 
| | Z 3 | ſent 
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ſent abroad, as well as conſumed at home. On 
the top of a high craggy mountain, near the town, 


is a caſtle, which commands the town and adjacent 


country, and has a good garriſon, . | 
Kars, or Cars, by the Turks called Agem, ſtands 
on an eminence, and is about half as big as Er- 
zerum. A river runs hard by it thro! a dee 
craggy valley, and at length falls into the Araxes. 
The town is. but a poor mean place, built moſtly 
of timber, and thinly inhabited. The baſla of 
Cars is ſubject to the governor or baſſa of Er- 
zerum. Kars ſtands in lat. 40%. and eaſt long. 
43. 20, about one hundred and five miles north 
of Erzerum. | IFRS 
Irvap, Erivan, or Chiryan, ſtanding on the 
frontiers of Perſia, often changes its maſters, and 


is poſſeſſed ſometimes by the Turks, and ſome- 


times by the Perſians, It is large and. ſpacious, 
but dirty and ill built. Two nvers run by it, 


and the neighbouring country produces excellent 


wine, corn of all ſorts, rice, and cotton, Neither 


the fortifications of the town or caſtle are of any 


great ſtrength or importance, and conſequently. do 
not merit a deſcription ; being moſtly of mud, 
they are in greater danger from rains than artillery, 
Of the two rivers mentioned, one called Zengui, 


hath a ſtately. bridge over it of four arches. The 


khan, cham, or governor of Erivan, is, ſaid to 
raiſe above twenty thouſand tomans, or nine hun- 
dted thouſand livres upon his province or govern. | 
ment, The ſame officer is obliged to ſend to Con - 
ſtantinople an account of all the caravans and am- 
baſſadors that paſs thro? the ci x. 
* Provifions are very plentiful and cheap about 
Erivan; the wine, and fruits are excellent, and 
13 50 is a hand- 

ſome meydan, piazza or public ſquare, and a 
| ] forts of merchadize are 
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fold. The governor's palace too, with the pub- 
lic baths and caravanſeras, are large and ſtately. 
The river Zengui, that runs by this city, ifſues 
from a lake not far from it, called the lake of Er- 
van, which is about twenty-five miles in compaſs, 
and contains an iſland, with an Armenian monaſtery, 
the monks of which are remarkable for their au- 
ſterity. Near Erivan is another Armenian monal- 
tery, by the Turks called the three churches, be- 
cauſe there are two ſtanding by it, beſides that 
which belongs to the monaſtery. This monaſtery 
s the reſidence of the great patriarch of the Arme- 
nians, who hath cet; 4 him torty-ſeven archbi- 
ſhops, each of whom hath four or five ſuffragans. 
Theſe archbiſhops, with their ſuffragans, live in 
ſome monaſtery, over which they have a juriſdiction. 
The revenue of this great patriarch is ſaid toy 
mount to {x hundred thouſand crowns, ever 
Armenian, above the age of fifteen, being obliged 
to pay five-pence per annum to him; but out of 
this he is not only bound to diſtribute large ſums 
for the maintenance of the poor Armenians, but 
likewiſe to pay an annual tribute to the Porte, 
and other Mohammedan princes. 55 
Nackſivan, or Nackchivan, ſtands about ſever 
leagues from the Araxes, and is ſuppoſed to be 
the antient Artaxata, memorable for the battle 
fought near it between Lucullus and Mithridates. 
This city had the name of Nackſivan, which ſigni- 
fies the ſtation of a-ſhip, from a notion of the Ar- 
mermians, that the ark reſted near it, and that Noah 
laid the foundation of it immediately after his com- 
ing out of the ark. There are ſome handſome 
ſtreets, bazars, caravanſeras, public baths, and cof- 
fee · houſes in it; but whether the city is at preſent in 
the hands of the Turks or Perſians, is. what we 
cannot take upon us to affirm from any good au- 
thority. Nackſivan ſtands twenty-one leagues 
2 4 ſouth 
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ſouth of Erivan, in lat. 399. north, eaſt long. 75%. 
55. and is under the government of a khan, 

ulpha, with the epithet of old, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the new, in the neighbourhood of Iſphahan. 
This town ſtands on the banks of the Araxes, on 
the road from Nackſivan to Aſtrabat and Tauris. 
About ſix miles below the town the river begins 
to be navigable. It was from this town that Shah 
Abas carried thoſe Armenians whom he ſettled in 
the province of Ghilan, and at Iſphahan, whoſe de- 
ſcendants are now ſo diſtinguiſhed for the com- 
merce they carry on in moſt parts of the world, 
eſpecially in Aſia and the Levant. There are ſe- 
veral Armenian monaſteries hereabouts, the monks 
of which are of the Romiſh religion, and of the 
Dominican order. They ſend yearly ſome young 
Armenians to Rome to be educated there, who 
are afterwards ſent to ſupply the vacancies that 
happen in thoſe monaſteries. There are reckoned 
about ſix thouſand ſouls in the diſtrict of Zulpha, 
who are Roman Catholics, and differ in nothing 
in their form of worſhip from thoſe in Europe, 
except that they celebrate mafs in Armenian, in- 
| Read of the Latin tongue. They chuſe their own 
- archbiſhop, who is afterwards obliged to go to 
Rome to be confirmed by the Pope. There. is no 
ſmall reſort, both of Chriſtians and Mohammedang 
to one of the monaſteries, on account of ſome pre- 
tended. relicks of St. Matthew and St. Bartholo- 
mew, who both, according to the monks, ſuffered 
martyrdom there. Not far from Zulpha, at the- 
foot of a high mountain, are found ſome medi- 
*  einal ſprings, famed for their virtue, eſpecially in 

curing thoſe that are bit by venomous creatures. 
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Diarbec, or Diarbekr, or more properly Diyar- 
bekr, i. e. the Dukes Country, from the word 
diyar, a duke, and bekr, a country; in its lar- ' 
geſt extent comprehends the provinces anciently 
called Meſopotatnia, Chaldea, Babylonia and A 
ſyria, and now thoſe of Diyarbekr, properly ſo 
called, Yerack, Irak Arabi, or Eyraca Arabic, and 
Curdeſtan. It extends about ſix hundred miles 
in length along the banks of the Tygris and Eu- 
phrates, from mount Taurus on the north, to the 
Perſian Gulph on the ſouth ; and in breadth from 
three hundred to one hundred and fifty miles, be- 
tween Perſia on the eaſt, and Syria and Arabia 
Deſerta on the weſt. 8 5 | 

This country lying under the fifth and fixth 
climates, between the goth and 38th degrees of 
north lat. enjoys a temperate air, being neither 


much incommoded with froſts, nor ſcorched with | 


exceſſive bear. W 59 
Setting aſide ſome large deſarts, which are unin- 
kabited, as yielding no ſuſtenance either for man or 
beaſt, the reſt of the country is very fertile, pro- 
ducing, without much labour or culture, in great 
variety and abundance, grain and fruits, with ſilk, 
and the richeſt paſture for their numerous herds 
and flocks. TT (0 | 22 
Both the celebrated rivers, called the Tigris 
and Eupbrates, paſs thro' this country, and con- 
tribute, in an extraordinary degree, to its beauty 
and fertility. | 20s ory 
I be former, called by Moſes Hiddekel, by the 
Turks Tegel, and by the Arabs and Perſians Dig- 
lat, is ſaid to have its ſource in the mountains of 
Armenia. Pliny tells us, it had the name of Ti- 
gris from its rapidity, that word, W to, 
"OR m. 
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him, ſignifying, in the Median tongue, a dart or 
arrow. Not far from its fource it paſſes thro? the 
lake Arethuſa, then along part of the ridge, call- 
ed Mount Taurus, where ſinking into the earth, it 
runs under a mountain, and riſes again on the other 
fide. An evident proof of its being the ſame ri- 
ver is, that whatever is thrown into it on one fide, 
is brought up again on the other. From thence 

the Tigris runs thro? another lake called Theſpi- 
tes, and often links again under ground. In one 

palace it continues for the ſpace of twenty-five 
miles under ground, when emerging, it glides along 
with a very rapid ſtream. Several rivers diſcharge 
' themſelves into it, as it runs between Aſſyria and 


Meſopotamia; and, a few leagues below Bagh- 


dad, it begins to branch into two channels, one 
of which, running acroſs the country, falls into the 


Euphrates, and forms an ifland with the other 


branch, which, continuing its courſe ſouthwards, 
diſcharges itſelf into the ſame river. 
The Euphrates is called, by the antient Hebrews, 
Pharat, by the Turks Mourat, and by the Arabs 
' © El-Farat, or El-Frat; but, beth by the Hebrews 
and Arabs it is often ſtiled Nahar, or Nehir, the 
river; and is juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable rivers in Aſia, if not of the whole globe. 
It has its ſource in a branch of Mount Taurus, 
whence it ſhapes its courſe weſterly, acroſs Tur- 
comania or Armenia, then it bends. towards the 


ſouth, dividing Syria from Diyarbekr ; after that - 
it runs along the weſtern, limits of Arabia Deſerta, 
thro? the-provinces of Yerack, or Media and, Auxa, 


where it waters a great number of towns, in par- 
_ ticular that of Hella, which is above a-day's journey 


from Babylon: from thence it moves gently along 


towards the city of Aria, where its waters are not 
only obſtructed, but troubled. and diſcoloured by 


tho? 


the violent reflux or tides of the Perſian Gulph, 
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tha? above thirty leagues from it. At laſt it joins 
the Tigris near the town of Carnah, at the — 
of about twenty leagues from the gulph. Its 
courſe is, for the moſt part, very gentle, thro! many 
fertile anch delightful plains z- and its banks are 
adorned with a conſtant verdure, a great number 
of palm and other trees growing upon them; and 
there are noble paſture grounds on each fide of 
them. Its waters are eſteemed very wholeſome, 
and the Arabs: have ſo high an opinion of them, 
that they think they have the virtue of curing-all 
manner of diſeaſes; but they contract a yellowiſh 
hue in paſſing thro' ſome of the deſarts, which 
they retain in their fall into the Perfian gulph, 
where they may be plainly traced for ſeveral miles 
together. As to the river itſelf, it is neither very 
deep nor wide, compared with ſome others in 
different. parts of the world, except when the wa- 
ters are ſwelled by the melting of the ſnows in the 
mountains of Armenia. c 1 W 
The Arabs divide this river into the greater and 
leſſer Euphrates. The firſt bas its ſpring head a- 
mong the Gordian mountains, and falls into the 
Tigris near the cities of Ambar and Felougiah. 
The leſſer, though its ſtream is often the bigger 
of the two, takes its courſe towards Yerack, or 
Chaldea, and after forming the marſnhy grounds 
of the Nabathean fens, diſcharges itſelf into the 
ſame Tigris, at a place called Carnah, or Horn, 
being the horn or nook between the two conflu- 
ents. Beſides the canal called Foſſa Regia, and 
by the Syrians Nahar Malcha, or the Royal River, 
cut by the emperor Trajan, from the leſſer to the 
greater branch of the Euphrates, not only that 
river, but the Tigris have been divided into ſeve- 
ral branches, in order to prevent inundations. Se- 
veral territories, notwithſtanding, are yearly over- 
flowed, particularly about the cities of Cufa and 
Vaſſt th, 
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Vaſſeth, as thoſe of Egypt are by the Nile. The 
Tigris commonly overflows about the ſpring time, 
when. the ſnows of the Armenian mountains begin 
to melt, and as the country of Diarbekr Proper, 
or Meſopotamia, lies between it on the eaſt, and 
the Euphrates on the weft, it is ſo effectually wa- 
tered, and rendered fo fertile and delightful, that 
the terreſtrial paradiſe is generally ſuppoſed to have 
been ſituated in it. | 
_ Tho? Diarbekr, in general, is naturally a country 
of a very rich foil, and great fertility, yet by reaſon 
of the Turkiſh tyranny, and the indolence of the - 
inhabitants, itis neither well-peopled nor cultivated; 
but, being a frontier country, it is well guarded 
and fortified on the ſide towards Perſia. We 
now. proceed to give an account of the particuler 
countries or provinces contained in Diarbekr, 
which, as we-obſerved already, are thoſe of Meſo- 
23 now Diarbekr Proper; of Chaldea or 
abylonia, now Yerack Arabi; and Aſſyria, now 
Curdiſtan The Turkiſh diviſion of this country, 
as of all the other parts of the empire, is into beg- 
lerbergates, or baſhaſhips, which are ſubdivided 
into ſangiacſhips, and theſe again into ziamets and 
— 7 
Diarbekr Proper, or Meſopotamia, is bound- - 
ed on the north by Turcomania; on the weſt 
by Syria; on the caſt by Curdeſtan; and on 
the ſouth by part of Arabia Deſerta, and Vrack 
Proper. It had the name of Meſopotamia ancient- 
ly from its lying between the rivers Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. Moſes calls it Padan Aram, i. e. the 
fruitful Syria, a name very applicable, even at this 
day, to the northern part of it, where it yields 
corn, wine, oil, fruits, and all the neceſſaries of life 
in great abundance ;- but the ſouthern is moſtly 
barten and deſert. This cou try is ſuppoſed to have 
deen the ſeat of the terreſtrial paradiſe; and here, 
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it ſeems to be agreed, the deſcendants of Noah firſt 
ſettled after the flood, It was from this country that 
Abraham came into Judea, and here it was that Na- 
hor the father of Rebecca lived, and Laban the un- 
cle of Jacob, to whom Jacob fled to avoid his bro- 
ther Eſau's reſentment, and whom he ſerved four- 
teen years, for the ſake of his daughter Rachel. It 
was formerly ſo populous,” that Ptolemy reckons 
no leſs than twenty cities in it along the Euphrates, 
fourteen along the Tygris, and thirty-five in the 
inland parts; but moſt of theſe are now in 
ruins. _ 

Before Abraham quitted it, it was | overrun. 
with the groſſeſt idolatry, and continued in that 
ſtate till after our Saviour's aſcenſion, when it is 
ſaid to have received the light of the glorious gol- 
pel from St. Thaddeus, ſent thither by St. Thomas, 
at the requeſt of Agbarus, king of Edeſſa. Chri- 
ſtianity afterwards flouriſhed in this country in 
a moſt eminent manner, till about the beginning 
of the fixth century, when its purity was ſullied by 
the hereſy of the Jacobites, whoſe patriarch ſtill 
reſides here, with a juriſdiction over all that ſect 
in the Turkiſh dominions. ni BIKE © 
Diarbekr Proper, which the Arabs call Al Gi- 
ezirah, i. e. the iſland, from its being ſituated be- 
tween two rivers, at preſent forms a beglerbergate, 
compriſing under it twelve ſangiacſhips, of which 
the, principal towns are Rika, Diarbeck, Ourfa, 
Diarbekr alias Amed, Amid, Ameda, and Carah- 
med, the capital, ſituated in a delightful plain, 
on the banks and near the head of the Tigris, 
about one hundred and fifty- five miles or fifteen 
caravan days journey, north-eaſt from Aleppo, in lat. 
379. 35. north, and eaſt long. 40. 30. It is one 
of the richeſt, moſt trading, ſtrong, and populous 
cities in all Aſiatic Turkey. A canal cut from 
Ran the 
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the Tigris ſupplies it with water, and it is adorned 
with ſeveral ſtately piazzas or market places, and 4 
large magnificent moſque, formerly a chtiſtian 
church, There are alſo many inns; on both ſides 
the river, for the caravans that go to and from Per- 
ſia; and en the road, near the town; is a chapel with 


a cupola, where they tell you holy Job lies buried. 


The territory about the city is very rieh and beau- 
tiful; the bread, wine, and fleſh, excellent; the 
fruits exquiſite, and the pigeons larger and better 
than any where in Europe. The city is under the 
government of a baſha, who is very powerful, hay: 
ing commonly a body of twenty thouſand horſe 
under his command, for repelling the Curdes and 
Tartars, who always go on horſeback to rqb the 
caravans. The fair ſex are faid to have much more 
lüberty here, and the men, eſpecially the Turks, 


more politeneſs and affability than is uſually met 


with in the other cities of the empire. The num- 
ber of the Chriſtian inhabitants is computed at no 
leſs than twenty thouſand, Armenians, Neftorians; 
and Jacobites, with a few of the church of Rome; 
The chief manufacture of the city, is the dreſſing, 
tanning, and dying of goat ſkins, commonly called 
Turkey leather, of which the vent is almoſt incre- 
dible in many parts of Europe and A ſia: beſides 
which, there is another of dyed fine linen, and 
cotton cloths, which are nearly in the ſame requeſt. 


Ihe waters of the Tygris are ſaid to be of a quali- 


ty admirably adapted to theſe two branches of 


trade, and give the leather a finer grain and colour 


than any other. About a league from the town is 


a ſtone bridge over the Tigris, which is alſo ford- 
able here, unleſs when it is ſwelled by exceſſive 


rains, or melted ſnows. | | 


Mvuoſſul or Moſul, the capital of another begler- 
| bergate in this province, is ſeated in lat. 369. 59“. 


north, 
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north, eaſt long. 43%. on the weſt bank of the 
Tigris, near the ruins of the ancient Nineveh, for 
which it has been miſtaken by ſome authors. It 
is a ſpacious city; about a league in compaſs, 
ſurrounded with ftately ſtone walls, and ſharp 
pointed turrets; but the number of its inhabitants 

is got at all anſwerable to its extent, Tis pretty 
much frequented by merchants, eſpecially from 
Curdeſtan, who bring hither gall-nuts, and other 
commodities z and a conſiderable trade is carried on 
from hence with the city of Baghdad. Caravans 
alſo, and traders often paſs through it, to and 
from Perſia, The baſha reſides in the caſtle, and 
has always a body of three thouſand men under his 
command, The territory on the other fide the river: 
is exceeding fruitful, but on the city fide is moſtly 
dry, fandy, and barren, The heat in Mouſſul is ſo 
exceſſive in ſummer, that from two hours after ſun- 
riſe, till about an hour after his ſetting, there is 
no going out of doors; and even then the walls of 
the hauſes feel as hot as iron at half a foot diſtance. 
There is beſides a dangerous wind, called by the 
natives famiel, which reigns, by land, from this 
place to Surat, and is ſuppoſed to be the eaſt wind _ 
mentioned by Job. It is mingled. with ſtreaks of: 
fire as ſmall as hairs, and kills thoſe that breathe it, 
who ſoon appear as black as a coal, and their fleſh 
comes off from the bones. Some who perceiveit com- 
ing frequently eſcape, by falling flat with their faces 
to the ground. It is thought to proceed from ſul- 
phureous exhalations, that kindle in being agitated 
by the wind; for it is chiefly felt on the banks of 
the river, and not on the water, where thoſe vapours 
are diſſipated by the breezes, or moiſt air ariſing 

from the river. But it is not thisfort of wind alone, 
though indeed the moſt dangerous of all, that in- 
teſts the inhabitants of the city and climate the 
hot air is dangerous not only to the lungs and 

; blood, 
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blood, butto the very ſkin, which it raiſes in bliſters, 
and makes to peel off; and the eyes are ſo af. 
tected by it, that travellers are obliged to wear a 
kind of ſoft black crape over them, to keep the 
heat off; bur as this is not always a ſufficient pre. 
ſervation, they anoint them, when they begin to 
be inflamed, with a mixture of ſugar and long 
pepper, lifted very fine. wt . 
Nika or Racka, the capital of a beglerbergate, 
though but a mean town, ſtands on the Euphrates, 
in lat. 359. 58“. north, caſt long. 39. 300. about one 
hundred and five miles ſouth weſt of Diarbekr, 
and one hundred and ſeventy ſix weſt of Moſul, 
The baſſa reſides in the caſtle, with a garriſon of 
twelve thouſand ſphahis. | . 
Ourfa, Orta, or Orpha, ſtands about ſixty- eight 


miles to the caſt of the Euphrates, at the head of 


the river Scirtas, and ninety ſouth-weſt of Diar- 
bekr. The inhabitants pretend, that it was the 
place where Abraham dwelt, and where the antient 
_ city of Edeſſa ſtood. The town is pretty large, 
but meanly built. Its manufactures are tapeſtry 
of various ſorts, and yellow Turky leather. In 
our Saviour's time it was ſubject to its own prince, 
named Agbarus. The baſſa, who reſides here, 
has one hundred and fifty janizaries, and ſix hun- 
dred ſpahis under his command, to keep the plun · 
drring Arabs in awe. | 


The other towns of Diarbekr, are Zibin, be- 


tween Orfa and Moſul ; Bir or Al-Bir, on the eaſt 
fide of the Euphrates, thirty miles ſouth-weſt 
of Orfa; and Niſbin, antiently Niſibis, a midland 


town, thirty-five miles from the Tigris, and about 


five days journey from Moſul, near which-the Ur 
of the Chaldees, where Abraham was born and 
lived, till he received the Divine commandmeat to 
quit it, is ſuppoled to have ſtood, 

| B22 BY ] j | Gezir, 
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Gezir, or Gezirah, ſituate on an iſland in the Ti- 
ris, about ſeventy-two miles ſouth from Diar- 
kr, and almoſt as many above Moſul. © 
Merdin, or Mardin, ſituate on the weſt fide of 
the Tigris, between Moſul and Bagdad, about 
twenty-five miles ſouth from Diarbekr. 

Amad, Amadia, about two days journey, e or 
ſeventy- two miles eaſt of Gezirah; and Cataſara, a- 
bout ſeventy- two weſt of Moſul. All theſe are in- 


conſiderable, except the two laſt, which. are ſaid to 
be Pony large and well built. 


FETRACA ARABIC, or IRAK-ARABI. 


Eyraca Arabic, Yerack, or Irack Arabi, anſwer- 
ing to the antient Shinar, or Shinnar, Babylonia, 
or Chaldza, lies between 30 and 40 degrees of 


north latitude, and is bounded on the eaſt by 


Suſiana, or Khiizeſtan, and the mountainous re- 
gion, comprehending part of Media, Aſſyria, &c. 


on tlie north, by part of Meſopotamia, or Diyar 
Becr, &c. on the weſt, by the deſarts of Sham, or 
Syria, and the ſolitudes denominated from it, the 
deſarts of Irak, &c. and, on the ſouth, by the laſt 
deſarts, and part of Arabia Deſerta, or the province 
of Nad. It has the epithet of Atabi to diltinguiſh 
it from Irak Agemii in Perſia. 

The name of Babylonia is univerſally ſuppoſed 
to have been derived from that of the tower of Ba- 
bel, and the name of Chaldza from the Chaldzans, 
or Chaſdim. As for the Etymon of Irak, it is un- 
certain. By Babylonia and Chaldza, in antient au- 
thors, is ſometimes meant, the whole of this _— ; 
and ſometimes only certain parts of it, namel Y by the 
firſt; the territory in the neighbourhood: o 
Jon, and by the ſecond, that which extends ſon che 
ward to the Perſian gulph. e 

This country enjoys an air very temperate pl 
wholeſome for the moſt part, tho*, at certain ſeaſons 
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of the year, no air can poſſibly be more dangerous. 
The heats are then ſo extraordinary here, that the 
richer ſort uſed formerly to ſkep in tubs and ciſterns 
of water, nor could they bear to live without this 
pernicious practice, which ſtill continues, as is 
well known to all, who have travelled into thoſe 
parts: at certain ſeaſons this country is expoſed 
to the peſtilential wind, mentioned in our deſcrip- 
tion of Moſul, and much talked of by modern 
travellers. It ſeldom or never rains here during cer- 
tain months of the year; ſo that the inhabitants in 
the northernmoſt parts, and generally all over it, are 
at great labour and pains in watering their lands, 
the engines and wheels, which they make uſe of 
for that purpoſe, being ſo numerous, eſpecially 
along the banks of the Euphrates, as ſometimes 
to hurt the navigation of the river. This drought 
commonly -continues eight months of the year, 
nay it has been ſometimes known not to have 
rained for two years and a half together; and 
the inhabitants: reckon, that if it does but rain 
twice or thrice in the year, it is enough for their 
purpoſe. * _ | 

This is remarked by Herodotus, who ſays, that in 
the land of the Aſſyrians it ſeldom rained, and that 
tho” the country was quite like Egypt, its fertility 


was not cauſed by the inundations of the river, as 


in that country, but by the painful labour of the 
inhabitants, who either actually watered it by 
hand, or dug trenches and other conveyances of 
that kind for its refreſhment and fœcundation; 
tho* the ſame fort of labour is neceſſary even in 
Egypt. The ſoil being rich, the climate, in general, 
excellent, and the induſtry of the inhabitants what 
it ought to be; this country uſed formerly to vie 
with any other ſpot on the face of the earth. We 
have ſeen it compared to Egypt as above; and 
the ſouthernmoſt parts of it, between the rivers, 

may 
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may be particularly compared with the Delta of 


that country, it being like that made up of end- 
leſs iſlands, ſome formed by nature, and ſome by 
art; and 1s, beſides, almoſt under the ſame paral- 
le] of latitude ; nor is the other part of it, Chal- 
dea, properly ſo called, between the Euphrates and 
the mountains of Babylon, as they are commonly 
termed, much leſs watered by rivers, or by ca- 
nals, lakes or reſervoirs, ſupplied from the Eu- 
phrates. Hence, together with the excellence of 
the ſoil, its fertility was ſuch, that it appeared in- 
credible to thoſe, who had not been eye-witnefles 
of it, yielding of grain commonly two hundred 
fold, and ſometimes three hundred, together with 
2 numbers of palms, chiefly thoſe of the Date - 

ind; which, as Herodotus expreſſes himſelf, af- 
forded the inhabitants meat, wine and honey; 


tho? the vine, the olive, and the fig tree, were what 


this, otherwiſe happy country, could not boaſt of, 
no more than her ſiſter Egypt. But for grain it 
equalled, if not exceeded, every other land; the mil- 
let and the ſeſame ſhot up here to the ſize of trees, 
and the leaves of the barley and the wheat were uſual- 
ly four good fingers broad. The ſeſame afforded 
them oil, inſtead of the olive, and the palm, wine, 
inſtead of the grape. e 

All this fertility muſt have been greatly owing to 
the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, which, in the 
months of June, July, and Auguſt, overflowing 


their banks, laid the country under water; the 


ſnow in theſe months melting in great quantities 


on the mountains of Armenia; but thoſe inunda- + 


tions proving very detrimental, the inhabitants 
guarded againſt them by numbers of artificial rie 


vers and canals, whereby the waters were diſtri . 


buted, the country in general benefited, and an 


eaſy communication effected between the inhabi- 
tants. Such was the antient ſtate of this country, 
A a 2 which 
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| which would till juſtify the encomiums formerly 
. beftowed upon it, were ir properly cultivated, 
The paſture grounds are very rich, and breed vaſt 
numbers of cattle, which furniſh the country with 
plenty of milk and butter. The Chaldees were 
antiently famed above all nations for their ſkill in 
* aſtronomy, and in aſtrology, ſoothſaying, divination, 
and other ſuperſtitious practices. | 

They were allo the firſt, or among the firſt, 
who introduced: idolatry into the world, in the 
practice of which they continued till the time of the 
apoſtles, when they received the light of the bleſ- 
ſed goſpel, but from which of them is uncertain. 
There are a variety of chriſtian ſects here ſtill, 
eſpecially Jacobites- and Neſtorians. The ſect of 
the Jacobites took its name and rife from one Ja- 


eobus, ſirnamed Syrius, becauſe he was a Syrian 
by birch. Their Patriarch, who is always called 


Ignatius, reſides at Diarbekr in Meſopotamia; 
but has the title of Patriarch of Antioch. They 
are very numerous in this country and Meſdpota- 
mia, allow but of one nature and will in Chriſt, 
communicate in both kinds, and reject the doc- 
trine of purgatory and prayers for the dead. The 
Neſtorians are ſo denominated. from Neſtorius, a 
monk of Antioch, who flouriſhed in the fifth cen- 
tury. Their patriarch-refides: at Moſul, and hath 
Juriſdiction over all their. biſhops in Syria, Chal- 
dæa, India, &c. They maintain that there were 


two perſons, as well as two natures in Chriſt ; 


that the Virgin Mary ought not to be ſtiled the 
Mother of God, but only the mother of the ſon of 


Cod. They communicate in beth kinds, allow 


their prieſts to marry, deny the neceſſity of auri- 


- _ cular confeſſion, and condemn praying to cruci- 


fixes, images, &c. | 
The language of Chaldea was antiently different 
from the Hebrew, which was ſpoken in Meſopo- 
x 7 | tamia; 
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tatniaz but by the long continuance of the Jews 
among them, both tongues were blended and cor- 
rupted, whence aroſe that called the Syriac, which 


is ſtill the language of this and the neighbour- 


ing province. on tn 
This country is particularly remarkable for ha- 
ving encloſed, according to the moſt rational opi- 
nion, within its limits, at leaſt a part of Pa- 
radiſe. Here alſo was the great plain of Shinar, 


now Senjar, where the whole race of mankind 


were gathered together in one body after the flood, 


and whence they diſperſed themſclves over the face 


of the earth, Moreover, in this country ſtood the 
reat and renowned city of Babylon, and the no leſs 
amous tower of Babe], of both which ſome remains, 


or what are ſuppoſed to be ſo, are ſtill ſhewn. The 
. moſt conſiderable and beſt known towns of Chal- 
.dza, Yerack, or Irak Arabi are, 

Baghdad, the capital, ſituated on a delightful 


« 


* the eaſtern banks of the Tigris, towards 
erſia, and divided from Diarbekr, or Meſopo- 
tamia, by the ſame river. The foundations of it 
were laid in the 145 year of the Hejra, by the 
Khalif Al Manſur. It ſtands in the middle of the 
tract comprehending the diſtricts of Baſra, Cufa, 
Waſet, Mawſel, or Moſul, and Sawada, and at no 

reat diſtance from thoſe cities, nor from the rivers 

uphrates and Sorat, or Shatal Arab. Some writ- 
ers are greatly miſtaken, when they make Baghdad 
to have occupied the ſpot, on which the antient Ba- 


bylon ſtood ; for it ſtands at no great diſtance from 


the ſite of the antient Sileucia and Cteſiphon; where- 


as, according to the oriental writers, the ruins of Ba- 


bylon lie conſiderably to the north of Baghdad, upon 


the Euphrates, near a village called Babel. The 
Syrians formerly called it Medinat Selama, and 
the Greeks Irenopolis, or the city of peace. The 
| Arabs call it Medinat Al-Salam, or  Medinat 


A223 Alam, 


— 
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Aſſalam, Dar Al- Salam, or Dar Aſſalam, which 
are of the ſame import as r ripen As to the 


etymon of Baghdad, authors differ widely. This 
great city was the ſeat of the khalifs of the houſe 


of Al-Abbas, excepting only two or three, from 


— 
- 


— 


its foundation to the year of the Hejra 656, when 
it was taken by the Tartars or Moguls, in whoſe 
hands it remained to the year of the Hejra 795, or 

of Chriſt 1392, when Timur Begh, or Tamerlane 
the Great took it for the firſt time from Sultan 
AhmedEbn Awis, who nevertheleſs found means 
to re-poſſeſs himſelf of it, till the year of the Hej- 
ra 803, when the city was again taken by Timur, 
but ſoon after reſtored to the Sultan, who conti- 
'nued ſovereign of the place, till he was driven from 
thence by Moran Shah, Tamarlane's fon. - How- 
ever, afterwards returning, he was chaſed from 
thence by Kara Yuſet the Furkoman, in the year 
of the Hejra 815; who having reduced Baghdad a 
ſecond time, and finally expelled from thence Abu 
Beer, the ſon of Miran Shah, ſecured that capital to 
his family, which continued in poſſeſſion of it till 


the time of Haſſen, firnamed Uſun,which in Turkiſh 


* 


* 


. 


- 


* 
— 


* 
— 
*, 


ſignifies long, commonly called by the Europeans 
Uſun Caſſan, a Turkoman prince, who drove the 
deſcendants of Kara Yuſet from thence, in the 
year of the Hejra 875, or of our Lord 1470, The 
Princes of this family maintained themſelves in poſ- 


ſeſſion of Baghdad till the year of the Hejra 914, 


or of Chriſt 1508, when Shah Iſhmael, ſirnamed 
Sufi, or Sofi, the firſt prince of the royal family, 
that reigned in Iran, or Perſia, till the dethroning 
of the late Shah Hoſein, made himſelf maſter of 
it. From that time, for above an hundred years, 
this city continued to be a bone of contention be- 
tween the Turks and Perſians, having been the 
ſubject of ſeveral bloody wars between thoſe two 
powerful nations. It was taken by Soliman Fer 
| | ; ; our 


\ 
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firſt, ſirnamed the magnificent, and retaken by 
Shah Abbas king of Perſia; but being at laſt be- 
ſieged by Amurath, or Morad the fourth, with a 
formidable army, it was finally obliged to ſurren- 
der to him, in the year of Chriſt 1638, and has 
remained in the hands of the Turks ever ſince. 
There were ſeveral grand palaces, and other 
public buildings here formerly, built by the khalifs, 


and other great men, together with ſeveral | 


colleges. It was owing to the laſt of theſe, 
that Baghdad, for ſeveral - ages, abounded more 
with Moſlem do&tors, and other learned men, 
than any other place in the Mohammedan domi- 
nions, except Mecca and Medina, It was alſo 
extremely populous, and contained ſeveral forts 
or Caſtles, capable of making a good defence, 
which derived their names from their founders, 
The language ſpoken here was one of the moſt 
polite and elegant dialects of the Arabic, as there 
was a greater concourſe of nobility and learned 
men, that excelled in many branches of literature, 
for ſeveral ages, in this city, than in almoſt any 
other of the eaſt. After what hath been ſaid of 
the flouriſhing ſtate of Baghdad, it will not appear 
ſtrange, that there ſhould have been a mint here, 
in which a vaſt number of dirhems and dinars 
were ſtruck. hes | | 

At preſent, this city, tho' it groans under the 
Turkith yoke, is a celebrated empory and frontier 
of the Ottoman empire, on the ſide of Perſia, to 
which not only many merchants, but likewiſe an 
incredible number of paſſengers, travelling from 
Natolia, Syria, Paleſtine and Egypt into Perſia, 
continually reſort. It is the ſear of a baſha, to 
whom every one of thoſe paſſengers pays a ſort of 
tribute or toll, which, in the whole, amounts to a 
very. large annual ſum, The religion profeſſed 
here is the Mohammedan, tha* various ſects of 
A a | Chriſtians 


— 
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Chriſtians are tolerated, particularly Neſtorians, whe 
have a church, and bear the greateſt ſway, TheJa- 
cobices and Armenians have no place of public wor- 
ſhip, but go to the convent of the Capuchins, who 
adminiſter the ſacraments to them. There are alſo 
many Jews, who reſide conſtantly at Baghdad, 
but many more who come thither annually, in 
order to viſit the ſepulchre of the prophet Ezekiel, 
which is ſaid to ſtand about a day and a half's 
journey from the city. The pacha of Baghdad is 
generally a vizir. The proper garriſon, about the 
middle of the laſt century, conſiſted only of three 
hundred janizaries, commanded by an aga; tho 
the pacha, whoſe houſe then ſtood upon the banks 
of the river, and made a good appearance, had 
under his command a body of fix or ſeven hundred 
horſe. There were then alſo about three or four 
hundred ſpahis in it, commanded.by two agas, be- 
ſides another body of horſe under two agas, that 
went under the denomination of men of courage. 
In. fine, the Ottoman troops, at that time, in and 
about Baghdad, amounted to about three thou- 
- ſand men. The city was then one thouſand and 
five hundred paces long, ſeven or eight hundred 
broad, and about three miles in, circumference. 
The walls were of brick, and ſtrengthened with 
towers, that reſembled baſtions, upon which the 
baſha had mounted ſixty pieces of cannon; the 
largeſt of which were not above five or ſix pound- 
ers. There were four gates, four on the land- ſide, 
and one upon the river; over which there was a 
EN of thirty-three boats, or rather pieces of tim- 

r, brought from Moſul, and other places, faſten- 
ed together on goat ſkins, blown like bladders. 
The caſtle or citadel was in the city, near one of 
the gates, called Al-Maazan, on the north ſide, 
ſtanding partly on the river, and ſurrounded by a 
ſingle wall, adorged with turrets; upon which 


Were | 
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— | 
were planted, tho* without carriages, about one 
hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, The pacha 
was aſſiſted in the civil government by a kadi, 
who repreſented the mufti, and a tefterdar, wha 

collected the revenues of the Grand Signior. There 
were five moſques, of which two were tolerably 
well built, and adorned with domes, covered with 
varniſhed tiles of different colours; ten caravanſe- 
ra's or inns, two of which were proper enough for 

the reception of travellers; and ſeveral bazars or 
market places, 'arched, to enable the merchants to 
bear the heats, and watered three or four times a- 

day for the ſame purpoſe. Commerce then flouriſh- 

ed to a conſiderable degree here, tho? not ſo much 

as when the city was in the hands of the Perſians; 
ſultan Amurath, the fourth, upon his making 
himſelf maſter of it, having put moſt of the richeſt | 
merchants ſettled there to death. Many of the 
Shiites, or followers of Ali, were ſettled there, be- 
ing ſo ſimple, as to believe, that their great imam 

lived at Baghdad, The pilgrims that viſit Mecca, - 
by land, are obliged ta paſs thro* Baghdad; and 
every one of them pays a tribute or toll, equivalent 
to four piaſtres, to the pacha; which branch of the 
revenue brings annually a very conſiderable ſum 
into the coffers of the Grand Signior, 

Tavernier informs us, that the Rafedi's, or Here- 
tics, who ſeem to have been a branch of the 
Shiites, were ſo ſtrict and rigid, that they would 
by no means either eat or drink with a Chriſtian, 
and ſcarce with a Sonnite himſelf. In his time, he 
tells us, the number of the inhabitants amounted 
to about fifteen thouſand. The latitude of this 
city is faid: by moſt modern geographers. to be 

r | » 7 
F The heat is ſo great here, that they are forced 
to keep their markets in the night, during the ſum- 
mer, and to lie all night on their terraces, They 
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commonly burn oil of naphtha, inſtead of candles, 
The married women are allowed to go to the baths, 
to waſh and perfume themſelves, on Wedneſday 
morning; becauſe their huſbands are, by their 
law, obliged to lie with them on Thurſday and Fri- 
day night. They ſometimes alſo get leave to viſit 
their near relations; but are then ſo muffled up, 
that no one can know them in the ftreets. On 
+ Thurſday, both the married and unmarried are per- 
- mitted to go to the ſepulchres, to pray for the dead. 
They uſe a great many ſtrange ridiculous ceremo- 
© nies here, at their funerals ;' which we have not 
toom to deſcribe, nor indeed do they merit it. 
The ruins of the once famous city of Babylon, 
which was fixty miles in circumference, had walls 
_ eighty-ſeven feet in thickneſs, and three hundred 
and fifty in height, and was diſtinguiſhed above all 
others by ſome ſtupenduous works, as the temple 
of Belus, Nebuchadnezzar's palace, the hanging 
_ gardens, the banks of the river, and the artificial 
lakes and canals, lye on the Euphrates, near a vil - 
lage called Eluge, upwards of forty leagues from 
Baghdad. The remains are faid to conſiſt only of the 
foundations of ſome great edifices, ſcattered over 
2 of a caſtle, and a vaſt bridge over the 
Euphrates, which is here half a league broad. At 
aà ſmall diftance is ſhewn what they call the remains 
_ of the Tower of Babel, which, though a heap of 
ruins, ſbew that ſtructure, whatever it was, to have 
been about half a league in compaſs ; but ſome 
_ travellers will have theſe ruins to be the remains of 
Seleucia, or Ctefiphon. In this, however, they 
muſt be miſtaken ; for the former of theſe cities 
ſtood on the weſt ſide of the Tigris, about forty 
miles from Babylon, over-againſt the plain where 
at preſent the city of Baghdad ſtands ; and the lat- 
ter a little lower on the fame river, but the oppo- 


Traxt, 
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Traxt, a ſtrong well fortified town, with two 
caſtles, on the 1igris, about forty-two leagues 
above the city of Baghdad. The Chaldean Apamea 
s ſuppoſed to have ſtood here. v5 1 
Cufah, ſituated in latitude 31“. 35. north caſt lon · 
gitude 44. 57. about ſixty miles ſouth of Baghdad, 
on the weſt ſide of the Euphrates, and the confines 
of Arabia Deſerta. It was formerly a conſiderable 
city, and the reſidence of the khalifs after they quit- 
red Damaſcus, and before they had built Baghdad ; 
but it is now a moſt deſolate place. Here the 
Perſian prophet Huhl lies interred ; to whoſe tomb 
there uſed to be a great reſort of the Perſian Mo- 
hammedans, while the town belonged to that 
crown. eee 
The other places in Irak-Arabi are inconſidera- 
ble, and therefore ſhall not detain us. | 5 


CURDES TAN. 


Curdeſtan was antiently known by the name of 


Afvria, which it derived from Aſſur or Aſhur, the 
ſon of Shem, and grandſon of Noah. Here was 
founded the firſt great monarchy of the world, and 


its proud capital Nineveh. The Aſſyrian empire 


was at firſt but of a ſmall extent, as appears from 
the great number of kings Moſes mentions, Gen. 
xiv. paſſim, as thoſe of Shinar, Elaſſa, Elam, So- 
dom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, &c. but it af- 
terwards became very large and powerful, com- 


prehending not only-'Afyria, but Meſopotamia, - 


Chaldea, Aſia Minor, Syria, and Paleſtine; and 
laſted for the ſpace of ſixteen hundred years, from 
Nimrod to Belltheſſar, or Beltheſhazzar, who was 
Alain by Cyrus. | 


- 


Curdeſtan, which ſignifies the country of the 


Curdes or Curters, who are the old inhabitants there 
of, lies on the eaſt ſide of the tiver Tigris, towards Per- 
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Bochart will have it to be the ſame as the Caprus. 
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ſia; being bounded by that kingdom, on the eaſt, 
by the Tigris, on the weſt, by Irak-Arabi or the 
country of Baghdad, on the ſouth, and Turcomania 
on the north. It is very narrow towards the ſouth, 
awhere it ſcarce extends ninety miles in breadth; 


| but towards the north it ſtretches near two hundred 


miles, from eaſt to weſt, that is, from the 41ſt to 
the 47th degree of eaſt longitude. As to its 


length, from north to ſouth, it reaches from 330 
30ʃ. to 279 209. of latitude, The mountain Co- 


atra divides it from Perſia, on the eaſt ; and the 
Tigris, on the weſt, from Meſopotamia and Chal- 


According to the accounts of antient authors, 
this country muſt, in its happy times, have been a 
land of plenty; but has, ever ſince the fall of the 
empire, been. declining: a misfortune which has 
been particularly incident to it by the very nature 
of its ſituation, which has, at different times, made 
it the ſeat of war between potent empires and na- 
tions; and it is now become a wilderneſs, 'excepting 
ſome ſmall tracts, that may be cultivated, about the 


few and inconſiderable towns, that ſtand within its 


borders; ſo that there is but little to be ſaid of its 


productions. : 


57's 1 oF 
The weſtern ſkirts of this country are waſhed by 
the Tigris, which is ſaid by ſome to have derived its 


name from the numbers of tigers on its banks. 


The other rivers of leſs note are the Lycus, the 


Caprus, and the Gorgus, at almoſt an equal 


diſtance from each other; of which the two former 


ate ſuppoſed to have derived their names, the one 
from a wolf, and the other from a goat. Accord- 


ing to Bochart, they are the ſame with the Diaba 
or Diava, and the Adiaba or K aidaba; but others 
tile them the Great and Little Zab. Hardouin 
thinks, the Gorgus is the Zerben of Pliny; but 


The 
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The Curdes, who inhabit this country, and ſome | 


parts of Perſia, are ſuppoſed to be the deſcendants 
of the antient Chaldeans, and live. entirely upon 
plunder. * They dwell in tents upon the plains, till 
the ſnows oblige them to retire into their villages z 
and are ever upon the watch after the caravans, 
and other travellers, whom they plunder, ſtrip, and 
murder, without mercy. They ſpread themſelves 
from Moſul quite to the Euphrates ; and moſt of 
their princes acknowledge no ſubjection to either 
Turks or Perſians. As they drive great herds of 
cattle with them, they are continually movin 

from one place to another, in ſearch of freſh — 
ture; and while the huſbands are in queſt of 
plunder, the women look after their cattle, and 
make butter and cheeſe. They. call themſelves 
Jeſides, from Jeſid or Jeſus, to whom they pay a 
kind of veneration ; but the chief object of their 
worſhip is the devil, whom they are very fearful 
of offending. Their notions of Chriſtianity are 
very groſs, abſurd, and ſuperſtitious. T heir drink 


is nothing but milk and water, and their only wea- 


pon a lance. The men ride on horſes, which are 
very fleet; but the women either upon horſes or 


oxen, Towards winter, they retire to their huts in 


Curdeſtan, or on the ſkirts of Perſia and Irak. 
They had both the antient names of Carduchi or 
Cordueni, and the modern one of Curdes, from a 
branch of the famed Niphatian mountains, called 


Curdo, belonging to that vaſt chain, that goes under 


the name of Mount Taurus. 


The moſt remarkable places in Curdeſtan are 


faid to be Betlis or Betilis, Arbela, Harpel, Nine- 
veb, Rehobo, Rheſen, Van or Wan, Holwan, &c. 


but of theſe ſo little is known, with any certainty, 


that it would be waſting the reader's time, to 
pretend to deſcribe them, 


Arbela, 
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Arbela, ſo famed in hiſtory for the battle fought 
on its plain between Alexander the Great and Da- 
rius, according to the Arabic geographers, ſtood 
in 35*. latitude, and 77*. 20. longitude, between 

the rivers Capros and Lycus, or the Diaba and A- 
diaba, or the two Zabs, as they are called by later 
writers, near a mountain denominated by Alexander 
Nicatorius, from the above-mentioned victory, and 
in that part of the country antiently ſtiled Adi- 
A 45 | 
In the ſame diſtrict, near or upon the Tigris, and 
over againſt Moſul, ſtood the famous and fo much 
celebrated city. of Ninus, as the profane writers 
call it, or Nineveh, as it is ſtiled in holy writ. It 
was founded by Aſhur the ſon of Shem, and grand- 
fon of Noah. Its extent and greatneſs are ſuffi- 
ciently deſcribed by the prophet Jonah. Upon 
the downfal of the Aſſyrian empire, it was utterly 
ruined by the Medes, as had been foretold by the 
' prophet Nahum : yet, it would ſeem, that 4 new 
city was afterwards built out of the ruins of the an- 
tient, which bore the ſame name, as had happened 
to Troy, and other cities without number. At 
a ſmall diſtance from its ruins, on a hill, is a 
Turkiſh moſque, over the place, where they pretend 
the prophet 2 was buried. His tomb is al- 
ways covered with a rich carpet, and ſome tapers ' 
and lamps are continually burning over it, by 
the light of which two Turkiſh prieſts keep read- 
ing the alcoran; on which account, the moſque 
is much frequented by the Turks and Perſians, 
&c. but no Chriſtians are ſuffered to enter it, 
without paying a certain caphar or toll. 
Between Nineveh and Baghdad are ſeveral re- 
markable places, as, 1. Several hills of ſulphur, to 
which Thevenot aſcribes the deſtructive quality of 
the ſamiel, or hot winds : 2. The hot ſulphureous 
baths, at the village Alchamam, about a day's jour- 


ney 
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ney from Moſul: 3. Attendachi, a hill, from 


which the Arabs dig gold: 4. Old Baghdad, whoſe 
territory is terribly infeſted with the ſamiel. 5 


Between Nineveh and Baghdad grow alſo plenty 


of tamariſks, liquorice, and ſumaeh. The laſt being 


infuſed in water, renders it ſweet, cooling, and 


wholeſome, eſpecially if mixed with ſalt, and of a 
red colour. They alſo uſe it in broth, againſt the 
bloody flux. Theſe parts are greatly infeſted with 
wild beaſts, ſuch as lions, jackalls, and ceracoulacks, 
which laſt reſemble large cats, but have black ears, 
half a foot long. 5 AS 11 
Ir is ſaid, that the lions will often ſwim to the 
boats on the river, and endeavour to pull the paſ- 
ſengers out of them; who, on that account, go 
well armed, and keep conſtantly firing, till they are 
paſt thoſe places. 


ANATOLIA, or ASIA-MINOR. 

| 

This country had the name of Anatolia, on ac- 
count of its eaſtern ſituation in reſpect of Europe, 
and, on the ſame account was, and is ſtill, called the 
Levant. It is alſo frequently ſtiled the Leſſer A- 


ſia, or Aſia Minor, to diftinguiſh it from the whole 
Aſiatic continent. Antiently it had the name of 


Aſia ſimply, and by way of excellency, as being, 


the fineſt ſpot in all this part of the world, and 


adorned then with many noble and opulent cities, 
and confiderable ftates.. | | 5 
It is a large peninſula, bounded on the north by 


the Euxine Sea, which the Turks call Kara Deng- 


hi; on the weſt, and north-weſt, by the Archipe- 
lago, the Helleſpont, the Sea of Marmora or the 


Propontis, and the Thracian Boſphorus or Strait of- 
Conſtantinople; and on the ſouth, by the Levant 
Sea, Syria, and the Euphrates. It lies between the 


27th and 40th degrees of eaſt longitude, and be- 
tween the 37th and 419. 30. of north latitude; ex- 


tending 
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tending in length, from eaſt to weſt, about ſix hundred 
miles; and in breadth, from north to ſouth, about 
three hundred and twenty. Modern geographers 
divide it into Anatolia, properly ſo called, Amaſia, 
Aludulia, and Caramania; which contained an- 
tiently the provinces of Galatia, Paphlagonia, Bi- 
thy nia, Pontus, Myſia, Phrygia; Lydia, Mzonia, 
#olis, Jonia, Caria, Doris, Pamphilia, Piſidia, 
Cappadocia, Lycia, Lycaonia, and Cilicia. Ana- 
tolia or Natolia, at preſent, is under the govern- 
ment of the beiglerbeg or viceroy of Natolia; 
ſubordigate to whom are ſeveral baſhaws, and a 
great number of ſatgiacs. | "FE! FOOD 
Anatolia enjoys a tetnperate air. The inhabi- 
rants are not much incommoded with cold froſty 
weather, nor ſcorched with exceſſive heat: and the 
air would be undoubtedly much better than it is; 
were the lands duly cultivated ; but though natu- 
rally rich, fertile, and well watered, they afe now 
little better than a deſert, neglected and over-run 
with weeds, brambles, briars, and thorns. The 
few plains and dales that are cultivated, though on- 
ly in the Turkiſh manner, that is very imperfect- 


ly, do yet yield corn of ſeveral ſorts, exquiſite grapes 
and wines, olives, citrons, lemons, oranges, figs; 


dates, &c. beſides abundance: of. coffee, rhubarb, 


balſam, opium, galls, and other valuable drugs 


and gums. Natolia is well watered with rivers; 
ſome of which fall into the Mediterranean, ſome 


into the Archipelago, and others into the Eu- 


phrates or Black Sea. Among them are thoſe an- 


tiently celebrated rivers, Xanthus,Cydnus, Mæan- 


der, Granicus, Cayſter, Scamander, Hermus, Pac- 


tolus, and Caicus. There are alſo ſome conſidera- 
ble lakes in this country ; one in particular, called 


by theTurks, Guol-Bug-Shaw, which is about fif- 
ty miles in length, and twenty-two in breadth. 


The 
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The Turks are generally above applying them- 
ſelves to trade and manufactures; theſe here, as in 
Turky in Europe, are chiefly managed by their 
Chriſtian ſubjects, and Jews. The principal ma- 
nufactures are, carpets, cottons, tapeſtries, leather, 
and ſoap, of which, together with ſilk, grogram 
yarn, goats-hair, dying ſtuffs, rhubarb, fruit, and 
oil, large quantities are exported to Europe, and 
elſewhere. This country, as well as Turky in Eu- 
rope, is admirably ſituated for traffic, having the 
navigation of the Black Sea, Archipelago, and Me- 
diterranean, and the rivers, that fall into them; but 
the Turks never mind commerce, and let every 
thing run to ruin: they never attempt diſtant 
voyages, and have but very few merchant - ſnips; 
both their imports and exports being made in fo- 
reign bottoms. | | 

The religions here are the ſame as in Turky in 
Europe ; Jews and Chriſtians of all denominations, 
are tolerated, but much oppreſſed, eſpecially the lat- 
ter, Mohammediſm is the dominant religion; and 
the diſciples of that alone are encouraged and re- 
warded. The Greeks, Armenians, and Neftorians, 
have their patriarchs, archbiſhops, and biſhops, &c. 
here; and there are alſo ſome titular popiſh 
biſhops. The only ſeminaries for learning, in all 
this vaſt country, are a few Greek and Armenian 
ſchools, where children learn to read, and perhaps 
to write; and ſome academies, if they deſerve that 
name, erected by Jeſuits, or other orders of the 
church of Rome. The clergy of all denominations 
are very ignorant. e 

The chief languages ſpoken in this country are 
the Turkiſn, modern Greek, and Armenian; a- 
mong the catholics the Latin, and among the mer- 
chants the Lingua Franca, are alſo uſed. The laſt 
is a jargon, compoſed of ſeveral languages. 
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As to the antiquities and curioſities, we ſhall 
take-notice of the moſt remarkable, when we come 
to ſpeak of the places where they are found. 
We now proceed to a particular deſcription of the 
* ſeveral provinces into which Aſia Minor is divided. 


ANATOLIA, properly ſo called. 

Of the four provinces, into which Aſia Minor 
is divided, this is the largeſt, moſt weſtern, and 
neareſt to Europe; being bounded by the Archi- 
pelago and Propontis on the weſt, by the Euxine 
Sea on the north, Caramania on the ſouth, and by 
Amaſia and Aladulia on the eaſt, It extends al- 
moſt from the 26th to the 35th degree of eaſt long. 
and from the 35th to 41*. 20. of north lat. 
Under the beiglerbeg of this province are fif- 
teen ſangiacs, two hundred and forty-five zaims, 
and ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred and forty ti- 
mars. The revenue of the beiglerbeg is ſaid to 
amount to a million of aſpers yearly ; and the 
troops kept in it to above ſixteen thouſand, whoſe 
pay is reckoned at about thirty- ſeven millions three 
hundred and ten thouſand ſev en hundred aſpers per 
annum. 

Anatolia contains the antient provinces of Bi- 
thynia, Myſia, the Leſſer Phrygia, Zolis, Ionia, 
Caria, Doris, Lydia, Phrygia, Galatia, and Paph- 


lagonia. | „ 
Bithynia, called by the Turks Beckſangil, is 
parted from Europe only by the Thracian Boſpho- 
rus, or Strait of Conſtantinople. The ſoil, if duly 
cultivated, would be exceeding fruitful. There 
were antiently a great many large, beautiful, and 
opulent cities in this country; but the only ones 

worth mentioning at preſent are, | 
Pruſa, by the Turks called Burſa, antiently a ve- 
ry noble city, and the capital of Bithynia. It ſtands 
at the foot of Mount Olympus, twenty miles 75 — 
. b 1 
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the Sea of Marmora, and fifty-eight almoſt ſouth of 


Conſtantinople. Ir is ſtill a well-built town, and 


better paved than moſt in this country, Here are 
ſome fine moſques and caravanſeras. That called 
the Royal, Moſque is a very ſtately ſtructure; and 
Contains the tombs of the antient Turkiſh kings; 


this city having been the ſeat of thoſe monarchs, 


till the raking of Conſtantinople by Mohammed 
IV. A caravan goes from hence, every two months, 
to Perſia ; and feveral others pals through it, in 
their way. to that country, from Conſtantinople, 
Aleppo, &c. The bezeſtine here is a large edi- 


 fice, and all ſorts of merchandize are expoſed to 


ſale in it. The ſeraglio, built by Mohammed IV. 
is ſaid to be a noble ſtructure, and pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated. The muſſelmen live all within the walls; 


and the Jews, Greeks, Armenians, &c. in the 


ſuburbs. There are ſome hot baths here, highly 
- commended for their medicinal virtues. The city 
is governed by a baſſa, a cadi, or moula, and a jani- 
Zary aga, who hath about. two hundred and thirty 
Janizanies under him. The antient Pruſa is thought 
to have been built and named from the famous 
Pruſias, king of Bithynia, who waged war againſt 
Crœſus and Cyrus. Notwithſtanding this antiqui- 
ty, the only antient remains are the marble tombs 
of the famed Orcan, his wife, and children, which 
are in one of the moſques, Here are manufactures. 
of filks, hangings, tapeſtry, carpets, &c. for weav- 


ing of which the Pruſan workmen are allowed to be 


the beſt in all Turky. IP 
Nice, by the Turks called Iſnich and Nichor, and 
in Latin Nicæa, ſtands about thirty miles ſouth- eaſt 


of Conſtantinople, near a gulph of the ſea of 
Marmora, called the lake of Aſcu, or Aſcanio. 


Though much fallen from its antient grandeur, 


it is ſtill a large place, and contains about ten 


thouſand inhabitants, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
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and Turks, who all drive a conſiderable commerce 
in corn, fruit, fine cloth, tapeſtry, and merchan- 
dize brought hitheg from the Levant. In the 
higheſt part of the town is a ſeraglio. The neigh- 
bouring country produces excellent grapes and other 
fruits. The firſt general council, convened by 
Conſtantine the Great, againſt the Arian hereſy, 
was held here. Lyſimachus gave it the name of 
Nicza from that of his wife, daughter of Anti- 
ater. | 
: Nicomedia, ſo called from Nicomedes, king of 
Bithynia, who enlarged and beautified it, and 
made it his metropolis and reſidence. It is now 
called Iſmia, and Iſmigimid by the Turks, and is 
a large, well built, populous city, ſituated at the 
- farther end of the gulph of its own name, forty 
miles north-eaſt from Burſa, No city in the whole 
Turkiſh empire, it is ſaid, comes up to it in point of 
ſituation, except Conſtantinople. It is computed 
to contain thirty thouſand inhabitants, Turks, 
Greeks, Jews, and Armenians, who carry on a 
great trade, and have manufactures of ſilks, cot- 
tons, woollen and linen cloths, earthen-ware, and 
glaſs of all forts. Here are alſo great numbers of 


ſaicks and barks, built for the merchants, not 


only of this city, but alſo of Conſtantinople. Cu- 
rious antient inſcriptions, both in Greek and Latin, 
are {till to be met with in many parts of the city. 
A little weſt of it is a fountain of mineral water, 
much cried up for its medicinal qualities, and a 
little further on, is a mole, ten or twelve yards in, 
_ breadth, and a quarter of a league in length, ſup- 
poſed to have been erected with a view to ſhelver the 
ſhips in the harbour. The gulph, to which this 
city gives name, is not. above a mile and a half in 

_ - breadth ; but very long and deep. 
Chalcedon, once a famed and flouriſhing city, 
is now dwindled into a village, with ſome broken 
Shes le rg remains 
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remains of its antient ſplendor. It is ſituated on 
the iſthmus of a peninſula, about ſeventeen miles 
eaſt from Conſtantinople, on the oppoſite ſhore of 


the Boſphorus, and has a harbour. The river . 


Chalcedon runs on the eaſt of it. This town was 
the ſeat of the fourth general council, and is ſaid 
to have had antiently a temple of Venus, and an 
oracle of Apollo in it. | 


Lebuſa, antiently called Libyſſa, and noted for | 


the death of Hannibal, from an opulent city, is. 
now dwindled into a village, ſtanding half way 
between Nicomedia-and Chalcedon. | 


Mrys14 and the LISsER PRHRYGIA. 


Theſe two provinces, which we have joined toge- 


ther, as not knowing the exact limits by which they 
are parted, are bounded on the north, by the Pro- 
ontis; on the ſouth, by Lydia and the Archipe- 
ago; on the weſt, by the Helleſpont; and on 
the eaſt, by Phrygia Major. In this country are 
the two famed mountains of Olympus, or rather 
a part of the two chains or ridges of mountains 
that go under that name. Mr. Tournefort tells 


us, that the tops of them were covered with ſnow 
when he ſaw them, and the ſides with pine, and other 


trees; wild thyme, and other ſhrubs, particularly 
the Cretan or Laudanum Ciſtos, with broad leaves. 
The mountains, that form the chain of Ida, are ſaid 
to be the higheſt in this part of the world, eſpe- 
cially that in the center, which is the mountain, 
properly called Ida. One thing very remarkable in 
reſpect to it is, that about the beginning of the dog - 
days, the air is perfectly ſerene, and ſo ſtill on it, 
that one cannot perceive the leaſt breath of wind 
ſtirring. In the night one ſees the ſun's rays dart- 


ing all round the horizon, which makes it appear 


as if it was on fire; but this goes off, in propor- 
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tion as the ſun draws nearer to its riſing. Among 
the many rivers that have their ſources 1n it, are the 
Granicus, and ZEſopus, which fall into the Pro» 
pontis ; and the Simois, and Xanthus, which diſ- 
charge themſelves into the Helleſpont. The river 
Caicus, called by the Turks Girmaſti, with the 
Cayſter and Pergamus, paſs alſo through My ſia, 
which contains the following places, viz. 1 
Cyzicus, Cyzicum, now Chizico, Spiga, Spinga, 
and Patorma, which tho? antiently a fine city, is at 
preſent but an ordinary town, ſtanding” on the 
ſouth-eaſt coaſt of the Propoptis, or ſea of Mar- 
mora, about eighty miles almoſt weſt of Burſa. 
There are ſeveral iſlands in the Propontis over- 
againſt this town, which abound with corn, wine, 
fruits, cotton, and cattle. They have the genera] 
name of Marmara, or Marmora, i. e. the Marble 
Iſlands, from the marble quarries in them; from 
 whichthePropontis is alſo called the Sea of Marmora. 
Lampſacus, now Lampſaco, which hath loft much 
of its antient ſplendor, being but a ſmall city, inha- 
bited by a few Turks and Greeks, It ſtands at 
the mouth of the Helleſpont, over-againft Gallipoli 
in Europe, and has a good convenient port. The 
neighbouring country abounds with vines and 
pomegranates; the former of which, even the 
Turks themſelves, cultivate here, making good 
wine and brandy to mix with their ſherbet 
Abydos, though antiently a famous city, 1s now 
a paultry place at the mouth of the Helleſpont, 
——_ Avido or Avio, where. the Turks have a 
In the Leſſer Phrygia, the places worth men- 
Troy, or rather the ruins of Troy, which are 
{ill to be feen on the river Scamander or Xan- 
thus, a few miles from the coaſt of the Ægean 
ſea or Archipelago. But whether theſe 9 
whic 
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which extend a great way, and conſiſt of fragments 
of marble tombs, columns, aqueducts, temples, 
palaces, arches, &c. are thoſe of that Troy which 
was deſtroyed after a ten years ſiege by the Greeks, 
or of Troas Alexandria, founded by Alexander the 
Great, and rebuilt by Lyſimachus, the learned 
are not agreed, 1 | 
Aſſos, antiently a ſtrong ſea-port town on the 
ſouth coaſt of the Leſſer Phrygia, now a mean 
village. SRI 
Antandros, now St. Dimitri, ſtanding on the 
ſame coaſt, but farther eaſt, at the foot of Mount 
Ida. It was antiently a conſiderable city, but is 
at preſent quite decayed. t 
Adramyttum, by the Turks called Endromit, 
ſtanding towards the mouth of the gulph to which 
It gives name, and which lies over againſt the iſland 
of Leſbos. This place is mentioned in the Acts 
of the Apoſtles, and ſeems to have been antiently a 
good town and port, but is now of no account. 
Pergamus, antiently a noble city, and the me- 
tropolis of a kingdom, but now dwindled to a 
ſmall mean town, called Pergamo, ſixty miles 
north of Smyrna, on the banks of the- Caicus. 
Here was one of the ſeven churches mentioned 
in'the Revelations ; here the celebrated phyſician 
Galen was born, and that uſefur commodity invent- 
| ed which we call parchment, a corruption of perga- 
menum, from Pergamos. There was alſo a ſtately 
temple of Eſculapius formerly in this crown. Many 
antiquities are ſtill to. be ſeen in and about it, 
Eolis is bounded on the north by the Leſſer 
Phrygia; on the ſouth by Ionia ; on the weſt by 
the ÆEgean ſea; and on the eaſt by Lydia. The 
cities —— in it antiently were Elæa, Myrina, Cu- 
ma, and Phocea, all four on the Ægean ſea; though 
the laſt of them is placed by Mela and Pliny in 
Ionia; They are all now poor mean 1 _ 
£16 econ 
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ſecond is called by the Turks, Marham; and the 
laſt Foggia, or Foglia. About ten miles weſt of 
Foggia, and on the-ſame coaſt, is another ſmall but 
neat ſea-port town of the ſame name, with the. epi- 
thet of Nova, to diſtinguiſh it from the old, All 
theſe places lie overagainſt the iſland of Leſbos. 

lonia, which lies contiguous to Eolis, contains 
the following places worth mentioning, on account 
either of their antient or preſent ſtate. 


Smyrna, by the Turks called Iſmyr, and one of the 


fineſt ſea port towns of the Levant, ſtanding in lati- 
tude 389. 150. north, eaſt longitude 279. 10. eight 
days journey from Conſtantinaple by land, and four 
hundred miles by water; twenty-five days jour- 
ney for the caravans from Aleppo, and eight from 


Kutahia; forty-three miles north-weſt from Ephe- 


ſus; on the iſthmus of a peninſula, and at the bot- 


tom of a gulph of the Archipelago, to which it 


gives name, and where the rivers Meles and Her- 
mus fall into,it.. Its advantageous ſituation, and 
commodious harbour, hath rendered it one of the 
richeſt and greateſt cities in Turkey. The haven 
is defended by a caſtle, and ſheltered by high 
mountains againſt all winds, but the weſterly ; 
and eyen on that ſide there is a bank of ſand, that 
breaks the force of the waves, leaving only a nar- 
row deep opening, by which ſhips of the greateſt 
burden may get into the harbour, where they ride 
ſafe, and at eaſe. Here are merchants and conſuls 
belonging to ſeveral European nations, eſpecially 
to England. The town is reckoned to contain 
fifteen thouſand Turks, ten thouſand Greeks, and 
near two thouſand Jews, beſides Armenians, 


Franks, &c. It lies on the ſide of a hill, with a 
full view. of the ſea before it; and the ſtreets and 


houſes are well, built and paved, eſpecially that 
called the ſtreet of the Franks. The European 
merchants bring hither a great variety of European 
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and of Eaſt and Weſt-India goods; and export 
Perſian ſilk, mohair, cotton, fine and coarſe wool, 
wax, gall- nuts, rhubarb, opium, ſcammony, aloes, 
tutty, galbanum, tacamahac, gum-tragacanth, am- 
moniac, and arabic, myrrh, frankincenſe, zedoar, caſ- 
ſamunair, &c. The trade here, as all over Turkey, 


is managed chiefly by the Jews. The Franks or 


Europeans enjoy great freedom, having their ſeve- 
ral places of worſhip, ſpeaking their own lan- 
guage, and dreſſing and living after the faſhion of 


their country. The great diſadvantage of Smyrna 


is, that it is ſubject to earthquakes: the laſt, which 
happened in 1688, overthrew the greateſt paft of the 
city. To guard as much as poſſible againſt the ill 
effects of future ſhocks, they build their houſes 
only to the height of about ten or twelve feet of 
ſtone from the foundation; and the reſt. of wood 
and earth white waſhed. The kaans or caravanſeras 
are here: very large and well built ; and the whole 


town one continued bazar or fair. The conſuls of 


France, England, and Holland have ſtately houſes 
by the ſea-fide. In the neighbourhood of this city 
is a kind of fat earth, which being boiled with oil, 
makes excellent ſoap. Near it alſo are to be ſeen 
the remains of an antient Roman circus, theatre, 
and other ruins; and in its environs are often found 
variety of Roman medals. About two ſhort days 


journey from it are ſome remains of the antient city 


of Thyatira. This city is one of the ſeven, that 
contended for the honour of being the birth-place 


of Homer, to whoſe memory they built a temple. 
It is alſo mentioned in the Apocalypſe as the ſeat of 


one of the ſeven Aſiatic churches. | | 
Clazomene, one of the twelve antient cities of 

Aſia, and the birth-place of Anaxagoras, but now a 

mall ſea. port on the Ionian N 

or Vourlaa. 


* . 


Erythræa, 


a, called Urla, 


— 
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Erythræa, formerly a conſiderable city, now 
dwindled into a village, on the Ionian coaſt, be- 
tween Clazomene and Teos, called Geſme. 

Teos, ſaid to have been antiently a good ſea. 

rt, and the birth-place of Anacreon, now an 
inconſiderable place gn the ſouth coaſt of the 
lonian peninſula. 

Lebidus or Lebidos, one of the twelve antient 
cities of Aſia, and famed for the games celebrated 
there to Bacchus, but now a poor ſea- port near the 
iſthmus of the peninſula, BN 
Colophon, antiently a famous city, which laid 
Claim to the birth of Homer, and had a celebrated 


temple and oracle, at preſent a poor village on the 


ſea coaſt, about thirty miles almoſt ſouth of 

Smyrna. ERR, 7 e ty 
 - Epheſus, antiently a moſt noble city, celebrated 
for its magnificent temple of Diana; for the 
epiſtle that St. Paul wrote to the Chriſtians in 
it ; for being the place where the evangeliſt John 
was buried; and for its firſt biſhop, Timothy, 
appointed by St. Paul; but now, by a melan- 


| choly reverſe, reduced to a poor village, conſiſt 


ing of thirty or forty Greek families, called 
by the Greeks Efeſo ; and by the Turks Ajaſa- 
louch. Here are ſtill to be ſeen ſome noble ruins, 
eſpecially of an aqueduct. The famed weeping 
Peer Heraclitus; and the celebrated painter, 

arrhaſius, cotemporary with Socrates, were na- 
tives of this city. What remains of it, ſtands 
about forty- three miles from Smyrna, near the 
mouth of the Cayſter, and the Icarian ſea, which 
is only a gulph of the Egean. There were an- 
tiently two noted cities in this country, of which 
ng veſtiges now remain, viz. Priene and Magneſia. 
In the er Bias, one of the wiſe men of Greece 
was born; and in the latter Themiſtoeles died in 


* 
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Caria, which is bounded on the north by Ionia, 
and the river Mæander; on the ſouth and weſt by 
the Icarian ſea; and on the eaſt by great Phry- 
gia and Lycia, contains no place at preſent worth 
mentioning, unleſs it is Miletum or Miletus, once 
ome of the moſt conſiderable cities of Afia, and 
the birth-place of the famed Thales; but now a | 
place of little or no account, called Palatſchia. 
It ſands on the ſouth ſide of the Mæander, near 
the ſea-coaſt ; ſeveral large ruins are ſtil] to be ſeen 
about it. 4 
Of the antient cities, Heraclea, and Lathinum, 


nice, and Alygda, that ſtood on the frontiers of 
this province, there are hardly any traces now re- 
maining, 58 855 

Doris projects into the ſea, and is ſurrounded 
by it on all ſides, except on the north, where it is 
bounded by Caria. Gn the ſouth and ſouth-weſt 
of it lie the iſlands of Scio or Cos, and Rhodes. 
The only place of- any note in it at preſent is 
Mentes, antiently Mindus, which is the chief town 
n theſe parts, a ſea-port, and the ſeat of the 
Turkiſh ſangiac of this province. Of the noble 
city and ſea-port of Halicarnaſſus, antiently the 
metropolis of all Caria and Doris, and famed for 
the tomb of king Mauſolus, erected by his queen 
Artemiſia, and „Ace one of the nine wonders of 
the world, there is now nothing remaining but 
wins; nor of Cnidos, Creſſa, and Ceramus, for- 
merly conſiderable cities upon the ſea · coaſt of this 
province. 1 OD 

Lydia, alias Mzonia, once the kingdom of the 
celebrated Crœſus, is bounded by the country an- 
tiently called Phrygia on the eaſt; the Archipelago 
on the weſt; Myſia on the north; and Caria on the 
ſouth. It is watered by the Caicus, Hermus, 
Cayſter, Meander, and the Pactolus, ſo much ce- 
kbrated by the antient poets for its gold ſand. 
t Beſides - 


Boryglia, Mylaſſa, Amyzon, Alabanda, Strato- - 
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Beſides other mountains in this province, is Tmo- 
lus, formerly famed for its wines and ſaffron. The 
country, tho? once rich and fertile, and full of lar 
cities, like many others under the Turkiſh yoke, 
is now in moſt parts waſte and uncultivated. The 
places at preſent in it worth notice are, 

Sardis, which tho” antiently the capital of Ly. 
dia, and the royal feat of the rich Crœſus, is now 
dwindled into a poor village, ſituate on the river 
Pactolus, at the foot of mount Tmolus, forty. 
eight miles eaſt of Smyrna, inhabited. chiefly by 
ſhepherds. However, it has ſtill a large Kaan 
or caravanſera for the convenience of the cara 
vans and travellers that paſs thro' it from Smyrna 
and Aleppo into Perſia, One may form an idea 
of its antient ſplendor, by the noble remains ſtil 
to be ſeen about it. JOS yak 

Philadelphia, antiently a large city, and the ſeat 
of one of the ſeven Aſiatic churches, is now but a 
' middling town, containing about ſix or ſeven thou- 
ſand inhabitants, moſt of them Greeks, Many 
remains of its antient grandeur are ſtill to be ſeen, 
The Turks call it Alla Scheur, or the city of God, 

Thyatira, called ſometimes Tyra, or Tira, and 
by the Turks Akiſhar, or Heſki Hiſſar, which 
ſignifies a white tower, antiently a large city, 
and one of the ſeven Afiatic churches ; but 
now a poor town, with houſes of mud and turt, 
built low and mean, and containing about four or 
five thouſand inhabitants, moſtly Turks. The 
only manufacture is that of cotton. It ſtands on 
the ſouth bank of the Hermus, on the confines of 
Myſia, about twenty ſix miles north of Sardis, and 
fifty-ſix north-eaſt of Smyrna; the neighbouring 
plains are full of cotton trees and tamariſks. 
Magneſia ad Sipylum, to diſtinguiſh it from 
that in Ionia, called Magneſia ad Mæandrum, an- 
tiently a very large and opulent city, but 925 
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juced to an ordinary trading town, called by the 


Jurks Suzleteſſar, and ſituate at the foot of 
nourt SipyJus, about ſeventy miles ſouth. eaſt from 
myrna. Here is a manufacture 
ſhe inhabitants are chiefly Turks and Jews, the 
tter of whom have three ſynagogues. 
pleaſantly ſituated, and its walls are ſtill ſtand- 
& and in pretty good repair, | 
Tripolis, once a conſiderable city, ſituate on the 
ontiers of this province towards Caria, and the 
wer Mæander, now no more than a poor vil- 
ge, called by the Turks Koſhenikoi. - 
Dinghiſly, a handſome, well peopled, trading Turk. 
b town, eaſt of the river Meander, or Madre, 
bout ſixty or ſeventy miles from its mouth. 

the antient cities of Tralles, or Trallis, 
aodicea, Hiero-Cæſarea, Nacraſa, Ægira, and Jo- 
f fanum, ſituate in this Province, nothing re- 
mins, except ſome ruins. 85 


Phrygia Major is, according to moſt geogra- 
ders, bounded on the ſouth 


Sangarius, 
The places in 


Cotyæum, antiently a conſiderable city, and at 


r eſent a large populous and flouriſhing one, 
e eis now called Kutahia, and ſtands on the ri- 


i Burſa, being the ſeat and relidence of the beg- 
dog, or lord lieutenant of Anatolia: Propria. 

the city of Gordium, once the royal ſeat 
H Gordius king of Phrygia, who became famed 
r the knot he tied in Apollo's temple; of 
drum, the ſeat and relidence of king Midas, 


the 


of cotton yarn, 


The town 


Sangar, about ſeventy-three miles ſouth-eaſt 


\ 
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the ſon of Gordius, famous among the poetic #4: 
buliſts for his golden wiſh, and aſſes ears; of A. 
pamea, which had its name from Apamia, the 
wife of Seleucus; of Coloſſe or Coloſſus, to the 
inhabitants of which St. Paul wrote his epiſtle; 
of Hierapolis, Synnada, Eucarpia, Prymneſia, Ti. 
beriopolis, Hipſos, and other cities antiently ſitu. 
ated in this province, there remain now either no 
veſtiges at all, or only melancholy ruins. 
Galatia, by the Turks at preſent called Chiagare, 
hath Phrygia Major, laft deſcribed, on the weſt; 
Cappadocia on the eaſt; Paphlagonia on the north; 
and Pamphylia on the ſouth. It bad its name 
from a colony of Gauls, who paſſed thro? Greece 
into Aſia, and ſettled very early in it. The pro- 
vince was afterwards called Gallo-Græcia, froni 
the numbers of Greeks that intermingled with 
them, and was then eſteemed a rich fertile country; 
but now, tho' the ſoil is ſtill good, much of it lies 
waſte and uncultivated. From St. Pauls epiſtle, 
addreſſed to the inhabitants of this province, it 
appears, that they were among the firſt who em- 
braced Chriſtianity : the chief places here at pre- 
ſent are, WED | a Wk 
Ancyra, antiently a conſiderable city, and ſtil 
a populous trading place, and the reſidence of 3 
ſangiac, two hundred and fifty miles eaſt of 
Smyrna, The Turks call it Angouri. There is 
a manufacture here of camblets, and other ſuch 
light ſtuffs. The town retains ftill 'the marks of 
its priſtrine grandeur in the many fragments 
columns, architraves, freezes, &c. of the finel 
' marble, porphyry, and jaſper, which are yet to be 
ſeen in all parts of it, together with | a vaſt pum 
ber of inſcriptions in ſeveral languages, as Greek, 
Alrabic, rc: r 
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Bolli or Boli, at preſent the metropolis of the 


province, and the feat of one of the fifteen ſau- 
8 giacs, 
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giacs, under the beglerbeg of Anatolia, proper- 
ly ſo called. The other places worth mentioning 
are, 4 LE | 

Andres, ſituate a little to the eaſt of Ancyra; 
Therma, ſo called from its hot baths; Germaſte, 
antiently Germia, on the river Sangarius; and A- 
phium or Aphion, a pretty good town, tho? dirty 
and ill-built, to the ſouth of Kutahia. The 


name of Aphium was given it from the opium 


made in and about it, the whole adjacent territory 
produeing great quantities of poppy, from which 
that excellent drug, called by the Turks aphium, 


or afiun, is extracted. 


The antient cities Tabia, Aſpona, Cinna, Re- 
ganagalia, Regemneſus, Heliopolis, Piſinus, Mau- 
recium, Pelineſus, Eorium, Clancus, Regetnocade, 
Eudoxias, Myracion and Amorium, or Amurium, 


are now either in ruins, or poor mean villages. 


Paphlagonia and Pontus, being contiguous, 
and interwoven with one another, are common- 


y joined together. They both lie on the north 


of Galatia, and are divided on the eaſt from 
Cappadocia by the river Halys, famed for its 


ſwift current; on the weſt from Metapontus, 


or Pontus, properly ſo called, by the river an- 
tiently ſtiled Parthenius, on account of its fine 
ſtreams, and beautiful landſkips; but now by the 


Turks Dulap, or Dolap, The country antientlß 
called Pontus was of great extent, ſtreaching itſelf 


along the Euxine Sea; but this we are now upon, 
being but a ſmall part of the other, and cut off from 
it by Paphlagonia, we thought it would be moſt. 
proper to treat of it under that province. 
Paphlagonia was the antient ſeat of the Heneti or 
Veneti, from whom the Venetians are deſcended. 
At preſent it is called, in the Turkiſh, the country 
of Pender, or Bolli, Bol, Bon, and the Pontus 
| * we 


* 
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ve are upon Genech. The moſt conſiderable pla- 
ceßs at preſent in both are, . 
Heraclea Ponti, antiently a large city, but now 
quite ſunk from its former ſplendour and com- 
merce. It ſtands on the Euxine Sea, on the ruins 
of the antient Heraclea, being ſmall and ill- built: 
but its walls, towers, gates, &c. contain many 
noble fragments and ſcantlings of the old city. 
The Turks now call it Penderachi, or Eregli: it 
had antiently the epithet of Ponti, to diſtinguiſh it 
from many other cities in different parts of the 
world, that. bore the name of Hercules, or He- 
racles, as he is called in the Greek. This city 
was once famous for being the reſidence of the 
illuſtrious family. of the Comneni, founders of the 
empire of Trebizonde. 1 
. Amaſtris, antiently a famous ſea- port, on the 
ſame. coaſt, at the mouth of the river Parthenius, 
but now dwindled into a poor forry town, called 
1-9. i ſtanding about ſixty miles almoſt eaſt of 
Eregli. ; r | 
Ciandianopelis, once a conſiderable. town, and 
. epiſcopal ſee, but at preſent is little better than a vil- 
lage; about thirty-five miles ſouth of Penderachi. 
| Teuthrania, now Tripoli, ' ſtill a good fea- 
port town on a bay of the Euxine Sea. There is 
another town of the ſame name in Anatolia, ſitu- 
ate on the Mzander. £ E 
Sinope, antiently the metropolis of the kingdom 
of Pontus, and the birth and burial- place of the 
great Mithridates, but at preſent is only a good trad- 
ing town, ſituate on the iſthmus of a peninſula, that 
runs into the Euxine Sea, about ſeventy miles eaſt, 
of Penderachi. Here is a profitable fiſhery, ex- 
cellent water, and ſome noble remains of antiquity. 
The neighbouring country abounds with olive, 
walnut, and maple-trees, together with a fine ſort 
of worm wood, called by the antients Abſynthium 


Ponticum, and not unlike our Roman * 
| | | x 
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The famed Cynick philoſopher Diogenes was a 


native of this town. 


' Amaſus, now Amid, Gangara, now Zagyra, 


Junopolis, now Cinopolis, Pompeiopolis, Cinolis, 
or Cimolis, antiently conſiderable cities, with many 
others, at preſent, are either quite ruined, or too 
inſignificant to deſerve any further notice, 


A M A 3 1 4. | 


Armaſia, the ſecond of the four parts, or govern- 
ments of Aſia Minor, is bounded on the north by 
the Euxine Sea; on the ſouth by Caramania, and 
Aladulia z on the eaſt by Armenia; and on the 
welt by Anatolia Proper, Ir hath a particular beig- 


lerbeg; but we have no account of the number of 


ſangiacs that are under him, nor of the ziams and 
timars, The principal places 1n it are as follows, 
VIZ; | | 


Amaſia, the capital of the whole province, to 
which it allo gives name, and the reſidence of 


the beiglerbeg. It is called by the Turks Amna- 
ſag, and ſtands about ſixty miles from the Euxine 
Sea, and forty eaſt of Tocat, on or near the river 


Iris, now Caſalmach. The city is large, but its 


commerce inconſiderable, notwithſtanding the ri- 
ver is navigable for ſhips of gu burthen up to 
the town. It hath a wooden bridge over the ri- 
ver, and a ſtrong caſtle on a mountain towards 
the eaſt. The noble ruins about it ſhew, that ir 


muſt have been once more opulent and magnifi- 


cent than it is at preſent. Selim, firſt emperor of 
the Turks, and Strabo, the celebrated antient geo- 
. grapher and hiſtorian, were born here. It is ſaid, 
there are only two kaans or caravanſeras in the city. 

Lerio, antiently called Themiſcyra, Fanagoria, 
or Phanaroda, and one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
conſiderable cities in Pontus, but now greatly decay- 


ed, It ſtands on the ſea- coaſt nigh the W 
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the river Thermodon, about ſixty miles north-eaſt 
from Amaſia. 

Comana, ſirnamed Pontica, antiently a confi- 
derable city, but now dwindled into a kind of ſcat-. 
tered village, ſituated on the Iris, or Caſalmach, 

about forty miles ſouth-eaſt from Amalia, 

Tocat, antiently Neocæſarea, ſtands about forty 
miles eaſt of Amaſia, and two hundred and five weſt 
of, Erzerum, on the r;ver Toſanlu, ſuppoſed to be 
the Lupus mentioned by Pliny, which falls into the 
Iris ſome miles below the town. Tocat is a large 
well-built city, containing about twenty thouſand 
Turks, beſides Armenians and Greeks. It is a place 
of great trade, being eſteemed the centre of the 

Aſiatic commerce. Caravans are continually paſſing 
and repaſſing to and from Smyrna, Synope, Pruſa, 
| Angora, &c. Theſe caravans are not only well 
| armed, but likewiſe eſcorted by Turkiſh troops, 
| tte roads being much infeſted by freebooters. - 
| 
| 


Here is a Turkiſh cadi, or judge, a wayvode, and 
a janiſſary aga, who has about a thouſand janizaries 
and ſpahis under him. Several conſiderable ma- 
nufactures are, carried on in this city, particu- 
larly of ſilk ſtuffs, yellow leather, copper, and 
hof red linen, commonly called Levantine cloths, 
Which are chiefly made here and at Amaſia. The 
city is well ſupplied with water, almoſt every houſe 
having a running fountain in it. The adjacent coun- 
try produces a-great variety of excellent plants, and 
ſome very beautiful foſſils. The inhabitants for 
thirty or forty miles about, are moſtly Armenians, 
employed, ſome in agriculture, but the greater part 
in the iron and copper manufactures, and in tan- 
ning of leather. About two miles from the town 
are two ſmall rooms, cut out of the folid rock; and 
held in great veneration by the Chriſtians, as the 
ſuppoſed retreat of St. nn bebe the time ; 
of his exile. | | N 
1 * 4 ; Sivas, 
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Sivas, ſuppoſed to be the antient Sebaſte, now 
u poor ſcattered town; though the reſidence of a baſ- 
ſa, ſuperior to that of Tocat, and of an aga of the 
Janizaries,, who hath ſome few forces under him. 
It ſtands about fifty-five miles ſouth from Tocat, 
and ſeventy-five ſouth-eaſt from Amaſia. 
Trabezonde, Trebizonde, or Trapezonde, antient- 
ly called Trapeſus, and by the Turks at preſent Tara- 
bazan, a large town, with a caſtle and ſtrong walls, 
near the coaſt of the Euxine Sea, about eighteen miles 
north-eaſt of Tocat. On the eaſt of it is a port or ha- 
ven; but it will admit only of ſaiques or Turkiſh 
barks. The town is neither well built nor well 
peopled; but it is the ſeat of a Turkiſh baſſa, and 
a Greek archbiſhop. About twenty-five miles 
ſouth-eaſt of it is the convent of St. John, built 
all of wood, on a high ſteep rock. The neigh- 
bouring country is very pleaſant, and abounds in a 
kind of rock honey, ſo rich and luſcious that it can- 
not be eaten, unleſs in a ſmall, quantity, without 
danger. This luſciouſneſs, Mr. J ournefort aſcribes 
to the nature of the flowers from which the bees 
extract it, ” 
Pharnacia, a large town near the coaſt of the 
Euxine Sea, about forty- four miles welt of Trebi- 
It is thought by ſome to be the antient 
Careſus and Ceraſunta; and to have been called ſo 
from the great numbers of cherry- trees that grow 


zonde. 


about it. The 
bour is fit only ſor ſaics. 
Amaſia contains the whole 


The Turks call it Keriſun. 


Its har- 


, or at leaſt the great- 


er part, of the antient provinces of Pontus Galati- 
cus, Fontus Polemoniacus, and Pontus Cappa- 


docix. 


ALADULIA. 


Anadulia, or Aladulia, the third diviſion of Aſia 
Minor, comprehending the antient provinces of 


EE 


Cap- 
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Cappadocia, and the Leſſer Armenia, is called by 
the Turks Dulgadir, or the beglerbergate of Mu- 
nit or Maraſch. It had the name of Anadulia, or 
Anadoli, from a prince who reigned in it when 
the Turks firſt made themſelves maſters of it. 

The face of this country is rough and hilly, for 
which reaſon it is unfit for tillage ; but abounds in 
fine paſture grounds, wines, and fruits, and alſo in 
cattle, eſpecially horſes and camels, beſides vaſt 
herds of ſheep and goats, Here is likewiſe plenty 
of veniſon, and other game; and the mountains 
contain mines of filver, copper, iron, alum, &c, 
The province is divided into four ſangiacſhips, and 
"theſe again into ziamets and timariots. There are 
numbers of banditti in this and other parts of Aſia 
Minor, who live chiefly by plundering the cara- 
vans and other paſſengers. The principal places 
in Aladulia are the following, viz. 

Maraſch or Mars, antiently Meſena and Metila, 
a large well-built city, on a {mall river which falls 
into the Euphrates, in the ſouth-eaſt boundaries of 
the province, an hundred and eighty miles almoſt 
ſouth of Trebezonde. It drives. a good trade, and 
is the reſidence of the baſſa. | 8 
+ -Malathiah, a conſiderable town, at the confluence 
of the Euphrates and Arſu, antiently called Meli- 
tene. It was formerly the ſeat of the Ottoman 
princes, and now of a Greek archbiſhop. 
Caiſar, antiently Cæſarea and Mazaca, a large 
town, ſituated on or near Mount Argzus, and the 
north banks of the Milas, about ſeventy miles welt 
of Sivas. It hath ſtrong walls, flanked with towers, 
handſome and well ſtored bazars, and a caſtle, 
ſituated almoſt in the centre of the city. The 
houſes in the neighbourhood are built either in the 
form of a tower, terminating in a cupola, or like a 
ſugar-loaf. The city is well ſupplied with _—_ 
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from the river, and drives a conſiderable trade in 


cotton. | 


? 


There were many other cities antiently in this 
country, as Nyſſa, Nazianzum, Tyana, &c. which 
are now either poor villages, or heaps of ruins. 
Among the eminent men who have had their 
birth in it are, Pauſanias the Greek Hiſtorian, the 
two Gregories of Nazianzen, St. Balil, and St. 
George, the patron of England. 

LR TY 
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Caramania, the fourth and laſt province of Aſia 
Minor, extends itſelf, from north to ſouth, along 
the Mediterranean coaſt ; comprehending the an- 
tient countries of Lycia, Pamphylia, Piſidia, Ly- 
caonia, and Cilicia, with part of Iſauria, Phrygia 
Pacatiana, Galatia Salutaris, and Cappadocia ; 


, reaching from the Gulph of Macri, at the mouth 
f of which lies the iſland of Rhodes, quite to the 


neighbourhood of Alexandretta or Cogni. The 


t Turks call it Caraman Ili, and divide it into the 
d Greater and Leſſer; the former lying northward 
of Mount Taurus, and the latter along the ſea- 
- coaſt. The beglerbeg or governor of Caramania 
* is ſaid to have a revenue of ſix hundred and ſix 
2 thouſand and ſeventy-four aſpers. Subordinate to 
him are ſeven zangiacs, with a great number of 
e zaims and timars. The principal places in the 
0 province are, 
ſt Patara, once the metropolis of the province of 
8, Lycia, but now an inconſiderable town, near the 
e, mouth of the Xanthus, between the gulphs of Sa- 
de talia and Macr ii — h 
he . Myrra or Myra, formerly a large city in Lycia, 
15 but now a poor place, not many miles from the 
mouth of the Limyras, and about twenty-two 


north eaſt of Patara. The Turks call it Strumita. 
. Slautilla, 
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Satalia, antiently Attalia, a conſiderable city in 
Pamphylia, at the bottom of the gulph of its name. 
It is divided into three parts, each of which has its 
own walls, and ſtrong iron gates, with ſeveral hand- 
ſome buildings, and fome remains of antiquity. 
Here is a good trade, tho the harbour is now only 
fit to receive ſmall veſſels. The neighbouring 
country is extremely delightful, being covered with 
cCitron and orange trees, very large and beautiful, 

and of exquiſite fragrancy ; but the ſummers are 
ſo hot, that the inhabitants are then obliged to re- 
tire towards the mountains, where they have a cool- 


er air, and more ſhade. Sataliah is the Turkiſh 


name of the town, 
Sagalaſſus, antiently a city of ode note in Piſi- 
dia, but now a poor place. 
Antiochia Piſidiæ, or Cæſurea, antiently the me- 
tropolis of the province, but now a very mean 
place, called by the Turks, according to ſome, 
Vergaſelli, but according to others Antachio. It 
lies at che foot of Mount Taurus. 
conium, now Kogni or Cogni, and che metro 
Polis of the whole beglerbergate. It ſtands in the 
antient Lycaonia, im a pleaſant fertile plain, near a 
large freſh-water lake, formerly called Palus Tro- 
iis, about an hundred and ten miles from the 
editerranean Sea. The city, which is ſurround- 
ed with ſtrong walls, adorned with towers, and a 
broad ditch, is inhabited only by Turks ; but there 
are two ſpacious ſuburbs, whe the Jews, Greeks, 
and Armenianslive. Hete are Tome very large kaans 
or inns, for the caravans and travellers that paſs 
through the town, with a ſmall caſtle, an antient 
ſeraglio, and ſeveral ſtately moſques. The ſheep 
which are bred in the neighbouring country are 
ſaid to be of the Syrian kind, and to have an ex- 
quilite taſte, with very fine wool, and tails ſo large, 
| that, 
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that, both to eaſe them of their weight and to pre- 
ſerve the wool from being ſpoiled, they make the 
' ſheep draw them upon light ſledges, as they do all 
over Syria, and ſome other parts. | | 
Tarſus, antiently the capital of Cilicia, and one 
of the faireſt, largeſt, and beſt peopled towns in all 
the Leſſer Aſia, is now a poor decayed place, ſitu- 
"ated on the river Cydnus, ſix miles from its mouth, 
and by the Turks called Tarſou, Tariſſu, and 
Hems. By the ruins of the old walls, it appears to 
have been once near twelye miles in circuit. About 
a mile below the town is the lake Rhegma, through 
which the Cydnus runs. There is a good commo- 
dious harbour at the mouth of the river. The 
"great apoſtle St. Paul was a native of this place. 
Adana, a conſiderable town on a river called 
Choquen, thirty- five miles eaſt of Tarſus, on the road 
to Aleppo, and about eighteen from the Mediter- 
ranean. Over the river is a ſtately bridge of fifteen 
arches. There are few towns in this part of the 
world that have a greater number of beautiful 
fountains, which are ſupplied by aqueducts. The 
adjacent country is pleaſant, and the foil fertile in 
corn, wines, and fruits. 3 
Ajazzo and Lajazzo, antiently Iſſus, and a very 
conſiderable place for ſtrength and opulence, is ſtill 
a neat town, and a good ſea port, on a gulph of the 
Mediterranean, to which it gives name. There are 
two other ſorry towns on this coaſt, called Azar and 
Ainzurba, one of which is ſuppoſed to be the antient 
Cæſarea. | 1 is 
The cities and towns formerly called Telmeſſus, 
Nanthus, which took its name from the river O- 
lympus, Pheſelis, now called Funda or Fronda, Pi- 
nara, &c. ſituate in Lycia; Olbia, Magydis or 
Magdus, Side or Sidra, by the Turks called Can- 
dalor. and Canelohor, Perga, Situum, Aſpendus, 
&c. ſituate in „ Termeſſus, 2 
4 e- 


— — 


—— 


Iſaura or 


Poor mean villages. 


and Ak- Schehti, or the White City. 
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Seleucia Fe, &c. in Piſidia; Lyſtra, Derbe, 
ſauropolis, Adopiſſus, Baratha, Canna, 


Corno, Paralais, Caſbia, &c. in Lycaonia and Iſau- 


ria Clyſtrus or Cayſtrus, Domitiopolis, Philadel- 


phia, Seleucia, Diocæſarea, Jotopa, Selinus, Aphro- 
difia, Antioch, on the mountain Cracus ; Nephelis, 


Flaviopolis, Cæſarea, Mopſueſtia, Caſtabula, Ni- 


copolis, Epiphania, Corycus, Sebaſte, Soli or Pom- 


peiopolis, &c. in Cilicia; and all of them in Cara- 


mania; are now either ruined, or dwindled into 


* 


Iöbere are ſome noted mountains in Caramania, 
moſt of which are branches of Mount Taurus; 


as that antiently called Chimæra, which is a vol- 
cano; Olympus, of which name there were ma- 


ny others in Aſia; Cragus, which name Bochart 


derives from crac, ſignifying, in the Arabic, a rock, 


_ whence probably our word crag ; and Antigragus, 


all in Lycra; beſides the mountains of Cilicia, par- 


ticularly that formerly called Amanus. The great 
chain called Mount Taurus begins in Lycia, and 
runs far towards the eaſt. e 


The principal rivers in Caramania are thoſe an- 


tiently {tiled Cataractus, whence probably our word 


cataract, Ceſtrus, Eurymedon, Xanthus, Lamus, 
Cydnus, Sarus or Smarus, Pyramus, | Limyras, 


Latamus, &c, e 
Beſides the towns deſcribed above, ſame geo- 


graphers mention ſeveral others, as at preſent exiſt- 


ing in Caramania; but give no further account of 
them. Among theſe are Fourno Gotanto, a ſea- 


port; Eſca; Lendore; Caſtel-Ubald; Antiochet- 


ta; Palapoli; Cureo; Nigkole ; Jeni-Schehri, or 


the New City; Kyr-Schehri, or the City of Cyrus; 


* 


. 
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Syria, the ſecond grand diviſion of Weſtern A- 
ſiatic Turky, was originally ſo called from its ca- 
pital Tzor, or Tzur, which the Greeks, and other 
nations, ſoftened into Sur and Tyre. At preſent, 
it is called by the Turks Sourie, and Souriſtan. 
Syria, in a large ſenſe, comprehends Syria, pro- 
perly ſo called, Phenice or Phenicia, and. Judea or 
Paleſtine ; extending about four hundred miles 
from north to ſouth, and two hundred from eaſt to 
weſt, It is bounded on the ſouth by Arabia Petrea ; 
on the north by Mount Amanus, anda branch of 
that of Taurus, which parts it from Armenia Mi- 
nor and Cilicia; on the eaſt by the Euphrates, 
which parts it from Meſopotamia or Diarbekr; 
and, on the weſt, by Arabia the Deſert. 
Fyria, in general, is bleſſed with a ſerene, tempe- 
rate, and healthful air: being refreſhed, during 
the hot ſultry months of June, July, and Auguſt, 
by cool breezes from the Mediterranean. The 
face of the country is moſtly level and delightful, 
and the ſoil naturally deep, rich, and fertile; ſo 
that it would produce in the greateſt plenty, if cul- 
tivated, whatever could be wiſhed for, either for 
the ſuſtenance, pleaſure, or convenience of the in- 
habitants; but, like all the other countries poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Turks, a great part of it lies waſte 
and uncultivated. With the little culture beſtowed 
upon it, it produces, in many places, abundance of 
corn, wine, oil, figs, lemons, oranges, melons, ho- 
ney, canes, dates, and cotton, with aromatic and 
medicinal herbs. In Syria alſo are bred great num- 
bers of buffaloes and other oxen, camels, dromeda- 
ries, wild boars, deer of all ſorts, hares, rabbits, and 
other game, with a kind of goats, whoſe hair is 
long and of a beautiful colour, and a breed of ſheep, 
Whoſe wool is very fine, and their tails ſo large, 
| | tnat 
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that they ſometimes weigh thirty pounds, and, as 
we obſerved before, to prevent their being ſpoiled 
being trailed on the ground, are borne u 

by a light kind of ſledge, faſtened to the ſheep. 

There is a great variety of wild- fowl in this coun- 
try; ſuch as ene quails, pigeons, pe. 
— . A 

Many of the plains are fo fat and tender, that 
hey ate turned up with wooden coulters, and 
ploughs drawn only by a ſingle horſe, or a couple 
of bullocks. In fine, Syria, though there are ſome 

barren rocky mountains in it, were it not for the 
tyranny of the Turkiſh government, the incurſions 
of the Arabs, &c. would be one of the richeſt and 
E r ſpots in the univerſe. 

The moſt remarkable mountains are Libanus, 
Anti-Libanvs, Gilead, Tabor, Carmel, Caſius, 
Amanus, and Alſadamus; together with ſome leſ- 
ſer ones in Judea, as Hermon, Sion, Ebal, Gerie- 
Zim, Moriah, Olivet, Calvary, ele 

Of theſe mountains, the Libanus and Anti Li- | 
anus, in Oclo-Syria, are of a prodigious height 
and extent, with deep 'vallies running through 

them. They were formerly famed for their lo 
cedars; but theſe at preſent are reduced to a ſmall 
number, which bear leaves much like our juni- 

, are green all the year, and have a fragrant 
ſmell.” A ſmall ſort of them bear a kind of large 
apple, like that of the pine, only ſmoother, and of 
a browner colour, containing a kind of tranſparent 
and inſpiffated balm, which, at certain ſeaſons, falls 
from them by drops. Theſe apples are always 
found in cluſters at the end of the branches. The 
vood of the tree ĩs ſo bitter that no worm will breed 
or harbour in it, which is the cauſe of its being 
4 5 0 
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which bounds Syria on the north, are covered with ; 


ſnow a great part of the year, and in ſome of the 


deep hollows, whither the ſun-beams hardly, if 


ever, penetrate, it remains undiſſolved the whole 
year. There are a great many natural reſervoirs 
and cavities among theſe mountains, which abound 
with curious petrefactions. The moſt noted rivers 


in this country are the Euphrates, the Jordan, 


the Caſſimeer, commonly confounded with the 


Eleutherus, Licomes, Chryſorrboas, the Orontes, 


Adonis, Cherſeus, with others of leſs note, parti- 
cularly that called by the Arabs Coik; but, b 

moſt of our modern geographers, Aleppo, becauſe 
it runs by that city. . 
With reſpect to Jordan, the name of which ſome 
derive from the Hebrew Jor, a river, and Dan, 
the place where it has its ſource; but others with 


more probability, from the brooks Jor and Dan, 
which, by uniting their ſtreams, form the river; 


tho' in ſcripture, and in other authors, it is ſaid 


to have conſtantly overflowed its banks, by the 


melting of the ſnows in the neighbouring moun- 
tains; yet our modern travellers tell us, that, as far 
as they can obſerve or learn, it does not do ſo now. 
As to the antiquities of this country we ſhall 


take notice of them when we come to ſpeak of the 


places in or near which they are found. _ 
_ Beſides the Mohammedans and Jews, there are 
a great many ſects of Chriſtians in this, as in the 
Al countries under the Turkiſh yoke, viz. 
Greeks, | .atins, Armenians, Malchites, Maronites, 
and Jacobites, The Armenians differ but little 
from the Greeks, and have a patriarch of their 
own, who reſides at Damaſcus... The Maronites 
of mount Libanus uſe the Syriac liturgy, give 
the ſacrament in both kinds, holding with the 
Greeks in ſome points, and with the Eutychians 
in others. They have alſo a patriarch, who is 
always ſtiled Peter, and looked upon as the true 
; ſucceſſor 
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ſucceſſor of that apoſtle. We obſerved already, 
that the Jacobites are ſo called from Jacobus Sy- 
rius, their founder; and that their patriarch is 
always named Ignatius, being eſteemed the true 
ſucceſſor of that ancient father and martyr. 
They allow but one nature in Chriſt, commu- 
nicate in both kinds, and reject the, doctrine 
of purgatory, and 1 for the dead. The 
Druſians are another ſect here, who live among 
the mountains, and hardly retain any thing of 
Chriſtianity but baptiſm, allowing of marriage 
with daughters, ſiſters, and even mothers. They 
much reſemble the Curdes that inhabit the mountains 
of Armenia, and pay a greater veneration to the 
devil than to God, becauſe, they ſay, the former is 
a miſchievous fellow, that muſt be appeaſed with 
ſacrifices, but the latter a good -· natured man. 
The. Jews here, as in the reſt of 'Turky, both in 
Aſia and Europe, are the chief brokers in the 
mercantile, as, their wives are in the intriguing 
way. The latter, under. cloak of dealing in fine 
_ Jewels, laces, &c. get admittance, not only into 
the houſes, but even the harams of the Turks. | 
The language ſpoken by the preſent Syrians is a 
kind of corrupt Arabic or Moreſco; beſides which, 
moſt of the inhabitants of the trading towns 
ſpeak a kind of corrupt, Italian, called Lingua 
EEE Rare bt oct nod 
Fach of the three grand diviſions, of Syria, 
mentioned above, viz. Syria, properly ſo called, 
Phenicia, and Paleſtine, have a baſha, or begler- 
beg, ſubordinate to whom are a great many ſangi- 
acs, ziams, and timars, beſides the cadies, or 
judges, who determine private cauſes between man 
and man, both civil and criminal. We now pro- 
ceed to a more particular deſcription of the three 
grand diviſions. Henk | 
Syria Proper is bounded on the north by the 

Lefler Armenia; on the ſouth by Arabia Deſerta 


and 
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and Phenice; on the weſt by the Mediterranean; 
and on the eaſt by Meſopotamia. It was antient- 
ly divided into Cœloſyria, or Syria the hollow; 
Syria Antiochene, or Seleucis; and Syria Coma- 
gene. The two laſt had the epithets of Antio- 
chene and Comagene, from their capitals, or ra- 
ther from the kings Antiochus and Seleucus, who 
founded thoſe cities. The principal places, at pre- 
ſent, in Comagene are, | 

Samoſata, once the capital of it, and the birth-- - 
place of the witty ſatirical Lucian; but now a poor 
village, ſurrounded with the ruinsof theantient city. 
It ſtands on the river Euphrates, near the confines 
of the greater Armenia, and is called by the Turks 
Scempſal. N 

Dolica, antiently an epiſcopal ſee, under that of 
Antioch, but at preſent a paultry town, call- 
ed Doliche, ill peopled, and worſe built, and ſitu- 
ate on the river Marſyas, which falls into the 
Euphrates. 3 

Of the antient cities, Germanicia, Singa, Anti- 
ochia ad Taurum, Catamana, Deba, Chaonia, and 
Chelinadura, that were ſituate in this part of Syria; 
little is now left but the names, or, perhaps, ſome 
ruins and monuments. dhe, 

In that diviſion of Syria, formerly called Antio- 
chene or Seleucis ; and bounded on the ſouth by 
Ccelo-Syria and Phenicia; on the north by Co- 
mogene ; on the weſt by the Mediterranean; and 
on the eaſt by Meſopotamia, the molt conſiderable 
places at preſent are, | 5 

Scanderoon, formerly called Alexandretta, or Lit- 
tle Alexandria, to diſtinguiſh it from Alexandria 
in Egypt, a ſea port town, ſituate on the gulph of 
Ajazzo, fifty-two miles weſt of Aleppo. It is fo 
unhealthy a place, eſpecially during the hot months, 
that the inhabitants, who are moſtly Greeks, are 
then obliged to retire to a village, ſituate on a hill 


about 
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about four leagues off, and it would, in all likeli-, 
hood, have been long ſince quite abandoned, but 
for its being the reſidence of the Chriſtian conſuls 
and factors, and the neareſt port to Aleppo. The 


houſes in this town are very mean, and moſtly of 


wood; but the conſuls and merchants have hand- 


ſome houſes about a mile or two from it, It! is 
ſaid the correſpondence between the cities of Mep- 
po and Scanderoon is carried on by means of 


pigeons, which are taught to fly with letters about 


their necks from the one to the other. There is 
an old caſtle, with a Turkiſh governor, and a few 
i ſoldiers at Scanderoon. . | 


Seleucia, firnamed Piera, from the diſtrick it 
ſtood in, to diſtinguiſh it from another of the 
ſame name on the Tigris, was formerly a conſi- 


derable ſea- port town, but now a poor village, 


ſituate on the Mediterranean, at the mouth of the 
Orontes, about ſixty miles ſouth of Scanderoon, 
and, by the Turks, called Seluki Jelber, but by. 


the Franks, Port St. Simeon. - 


Latakia, or Ladhikiya, formerly Laodicea, ad 


mare, or Libera, to diſtinguiſh it from another 
within land, a conſiderable ſea- port town, on a 
promontory of its name, twenty eight miles ſouth 
of Seleucia. It was at firſt founded by Seleucus 
Nicanor, or the Victorious, and called by his mo- 
ther's name. 

TLoortoſa, antiently Orthoſia, and Antaradus, from 
its being ſituate over againſt the little iſland of 


Aradus, once a famed ſea-port, and an epiſco- 
pal fee; but is at preſent a poor place, inhabit- 


ed. by Gſhermen, It lies about nine miles north 
from. Tripoli. 


: Antioch, antiently the capital of all Syria, and 


one of the nobleſt cities in the world, but at pre- 
ſent reduced to a poor ſtraggling town, called, by 
the Turks, Antackia, and * on the river Haſi, 


antientlyß 
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antiently Orontes, about thirty miles ſouth from 

Scanderoon, and fifty-four ſouth-welt of Aleppo. 

The town looks at a diſtance like a foreſt from the 

fruit trees and gardens; and the vaſt number of 

plantanes, poplars, ſycamores, &c. in and about 

it. Here is a caſtle, that commands the town and 

the river, and ſome conſiderable remains of antient 
temples, walls, churches, &c. together with a ſpa- 
cious canal. | . 


In Coxlo Sy RIA, the places of moſt note are, ä 


Aleppo, Alep, or Halap, ſuppoſed to be the an- 
tient Beræa, now the capital of Syria, and the moſt 
conſiderable town in all the Turkiſh: dominions, 
next to Conſtantinople and Grand Cairo. It ſtands 
on four hills, twenty-two leagues eaſt of Scan- 
deroon, ſurrounded with a ſpacious plain, pro- . 
ducing plenty of corn, wine, oil, and a variety of PE 
other fruits, eſpecially mulberries, and a fine ſort 
of cucumbers, which they eat green and without 
paring. Here are alſo almonds, piſtachios, figs, 
lemons, oranges, citrons, pomegranates, mulſk-" 
melons, water. melons, artichokes, turnips, radiſh, 
. onions, garlic, cauliflowers, kidney beans, and o- 
ther. pulſe z but few apples, pears, cherries, gooſe» 
berries, and ſuch like, and little graſs or oats. The 
air here is very pure, ſerene, and healthy. From ( 
May to September ſcarce a cloud is to be ſeen; fo 
that the inhabitants, during that time, lie all night on 
the tops of their houſes, without danger. The 
city is about three miles in circuit, hath twelve 
gates, a caſtle on a hill in the centre, three large 
ſuburbs, pretty ſtrong walls flanked with towers, 
about one hundred and twenty moſques, ſome of 
them very magnificent, ſeveral Turkiſn monaſ- 
teries, colleges, kaans or inns, bazars, divans, and 
other public edifices, which in general make a bet 
8 ter 
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ter figure within than without. Moſt of the ſtreets 
are well paved, and the houſes better built than 
they commonly are in other towns, of Turky. 
The town is well ſupplied with proviſions of all 
ſorts, and water is brought to it by aqueducts 
from a river near two days journey from the town. 
The caſtle is well mounted with cannon, and has 
a good garriſon. The whole number of the in- 
habitants, Jews, Turks and Chriſtians, in the city 
and ſuburbs, is about two hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand. The trade of this city is very conſiderable; 
for hither are brought all the commodities of Eu- 
on the one hand, and thoſe of Aſia on the 
other, and from hence again exported, the former 
into Alia, and the latter to Europe. There are 
alſo ſeveral manufactures here, particularly thoſe of 
fine Turky-leather, filk, camblet, and ſoap. The 
incipal commodities brought from hence to 
Europe, are raw - ſilk, cotton, grogram-yarn, galls, 
and great variety of drugs. The Engliſh, French, 
Dutch, Italians, Arabians, Perſians, Indians, &c. 
have their conſuls at Aleppo; but the Engliſh. 
trade both here, and in other towns of the Levant, 
is ſaid to be much declined from what it was for- 
merly, and that of the French much enlarged. 
The city is governed by a baſſa, who commands 
the whole country fromScanderoon to the Euphrates. 
Under him are the agas or governors of the city 
and caſtle, together with the ſub-baſſa, whoſe office 
is to go the rounds every night, as captain of the 
watch, and to execute the haſſa's ſentence on cri- 
minals and delinquents. The cadi is the ſole. 
Judge in all civil matters, and makes and diſſolves 
all marriage contracts; confirms acts of ſale and 
_ purchaſe; and creates maſters of every trade to 
prevent frauds and abuſes. On the road between 
this city and Scanderoon, are to be ſeen the ruins 
of many ſtately churches, with a great AT of 
ä t ne 
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ſtone coffins lying above ground, together with 
ſeveral repoſitories of the dead, hewn out of the 
firm rock, but without any inſcriptions. 
Apamea, antiently a noble city, built by Seleu- 
cus Nicanor, and named from his mother; as 
Antioch was from his father, Laodicea from his 
ſiſter, and Seleucia from himſelf. Tho' half ruin- 
ed, it is ſtill a conſiderable town, ſtanding on a 
ſpot of ground almoſt intirely ſurrounded by a lake, 
formed by the river Orontes, about ſixty miles 
from Aleppo towards the ſouth. The water of 
the Orontes is conveyed by aqueducts and channels 
into every part of it. The Greeks call it Hama. 
It is the feat of a baſha, whoſe government is 
pretty extenſive. my 3 
Margat, antiently Marathos, and a conſiderable 
city, but now a poor town, near mount Liſa, be- 
tween Antioch and Tortoſa. OO. ö 
Emeſa, Emiſa, Emiſſa, Emeſſa, antiently a city 
of great note, and very ſtrong. It is now called 
Chems and Aman, or Haman, and makes ftill a 
conſiderable figure, ſtanding about thirty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Hama, in a pleaſant fertile country ; - 
here is a caſtle, ſtrong walls, ſeveral handſome. 
moſcques, | churches, kaans, bazars, and gardens, 
It is governed by à deputy under the beglerbeg of 
Damaſcus, who reſides with his garrifon in the 
caſtle, 42 6 of es K 1125 wy © 8 
About ſixty miles from hence, towards the eaſt, 
lie the ruins of Tadmor or Palmyra, now called 
Fayd or Tamòs, and inhabited by ſome poor peo- 
ple, moſtly. Arabs. The noble, or rather ſtupen- 
dous ruins of caſtles, towers, palaces, temples, 
piazzas, baths, and ſepulchres, with the many ſtate- 
ly columns of marble, porphyry, &c. have been deſ- 
ctibed by many travellers; but by none fo ac- 
curately and minutely as by the late Mr. Dawkins 
and Mr. Wood, to whom we refer the curious 
Ver, VI, © Dd reader. 
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caſtles or towers, built, along t 


reader. This city. was the ſeat. and capitab of the 
celebrated Zenobia, who, after a noble defence, 
was at laſt taken captive by the emperor Aurelian, 
and forced to adorn. his triumpn. | 


PHENICTA. 


Phenicia, the ſecond diviſion. of Syria, taken in its 


largeſt ſenſe, is bounded by the Mediterranean on 
the weſt ; by Calo-Syria and Batanea on the eaſt ; 


by aan on the north ; and Paleſtine on the 
This country formerly made a great figure; 


eſpecially by its ſkill. in navigation, its manufac- 


tures, commerce, and colonies. It is but a-narrow 


flip of land, running along the ſea-coaſt from north 


to ſouth; but there were many fine cities and ports 


in it- in former times. It was then divided into 


Phenicia Maritima, and Syro-Phenicia, or Phenicia 
ad Libanum; but is now a part of the begler- 


bergate of Tripoli. The places of moſt note in ĩt 


dne bs Ding re eee 
Tripoli, Tarabolos, or Tripolis, with the epithet 
of Syria, to diſtinguiſh it fiom other towns of the 
ſame name in other countries, particularly that in 
Barbary, is a large, populous, ſtrong city, ſituated 
about half a mile from the ſea, at the foot of Mount 


Libanus, between Tortoſa and Botrys. It had the 
name of Tripoli from its forming once three diſ- 
inct towns, at a. ſmall diſtance from one another. 


he number of its inhabitants is computed. at be- 
tween fifty and ſixty thouſand, Turks, Jews, and 


Chriſtians. The port, which is rather an open ſea. 


than an incloſed harbour, is een by ſeveral 


diſtances,  and.. well mounted with cannon. The 
city enjoys a elear healthy air, ſtands in a rich 
fruitful country, and is well ſupplied with 4 


ſhore, at proper 
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from a ſmall river that runs through-it. The beg- 
lerbeg reſides in the caſtle, with a garriſon of two 
hundred janizaries. The City is adorned with gar- 
dens and orchards, and plantations of mulberry- 
trees, for breeding filk worms; but the ſtreets are 
narrow, and the houſes low. The chief manufac- 
ture is that of ſilk.. The Capuchins have a mona- 
ſtery here, and the Jeſuits a college. 


Botrys, Botrus, Botyrum, Botrun, Boteron, an- 


tiently a very conſiderable city, but now a poor 
village of fliſhermen, ſtanding on the coaſt, to the 
ſouth of Tripoli, and called Patron or Elpatron. 


Byblus or Byblos, antiently a city of no ſmall 
extent and beauty, but now a poor mean town, 
called Gebail, Gibel, or Gybili, ſituated on the 


coaſt, about twenty miles ſouth of Tripoli. The 


river Adonis, deſcending from Mount Libanus, 
runs through the town. Here is a deputy, under 


the beglerbeg of Syria, and a ſmall garriſon. The 
— 2 almoſt choaked up. e 190 
Berytus, antiently a moſt flouriſhing city, but 
now greatly decayed, the ſtreets being narrow, 
dirty, and dark, and the houſes moſtly mean and 


ill- built; but it is ſtill @ place of ſome trade, and a 


ſtage of the caravans, that go to and from Grand 


Cairo. It ſtands on the ſea- coaſt, in a moſt de- 


lightful fertile country, forty miles ſouth of Tri- 
poli, and is called Baruti or Beroot, Beirut, and 
yrite. There are ſome ſtately ruins to be ſeen 


about the town eſpecially of the palace and gar- 


dens of Faccardine, the fourth emir or prince of the 


old Drufians, and of a noble amphitheatre, ſup- 


poſed to have been built by Agrippa. 


The trade here conſiſts in fine tapeſtry; ſilks, cam- 
blets, cinnamon, nutmegs, ginger, pepper, caſſia, 
rhubarb, and cochineal. A fort of ſtones; ſome of 
which reſemble olives, and others the genitals of 


men and women, are ſaid to be found in the neigh- 
3 e | _ bour- 
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. bouring hills. Prodigious quantities of colocynth, 
with gourds, mulberry, and other trees, grow along 
the ſea-coalt. « 56 We 3 h 

Sayd, antiently Sidon, a city famed both in ſa- 
cred and profane hiſtory, eſpecially for its great 
trade, but at preſent is only a ſmall town, containing 
about ſix thouſand inhabitants. Here are a great 
many moſques, a public bagnio, two large kaans or 
inns, one of which belongs to the French, and a 
fine ſquare building, called the Cotton Market. 
The exports from hence conſiſt of raiſins, oil, 
aſhes, Egyptian ſoap, rice, blue ſilks, cotton, 
corn, Turky leather, ſenna, piſtachios, buffaloes 
ſkins, &c. On the north fide of the town are great 
ruins of a fine port. The government of it is 
veſted in a baſſa and aga, who have the command 


of about three hundred ſoldiers, quartered in the 


caſtle, or the town. The harbour is large, but not 
.very ſafe 3 and ſhips generally ride at anchor un- 


der a ſmall ridge of rocks, about a mile from the 


| ſhore. © The French have a conſul in this place, 
which is pleaſantly ſituated, between the ſea, on the 
weſt and, Libanus on the eaſt, thirty miles ſouth. of 
Berytus. In the gardens in the ſuburbs are groves 
of mulberry, olive, tamarind; ſycamore, and other 
trees. The town is ſaid to have had the name of 
Sidon from the eldeſt ſon of Canaan. 
Sarepta, a city, antiently celebrated, among 
other things, for the abode which the prophet Eli- 
Jah made in it with a poor widow, but at preſent no 
more than a village, called Serphant or Serphenda, 
ſituated on a hill, about a mile from the ſea, and 
five to the ſouth of Sidon. The antient town 
ſtood nearer the ſea, where many ruins are ſtill to 
be ſeen. W rot 
Tyre, by the Orientals called Sur or Tzur; which 
tho' antientlythecapital of Phenicia, celebrated for its 
commerce, beauty, opulence, and fine purple, — 
' treis 
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treſs of the ſea, and extremely well fortified, both 
by nature and art, hath, for ſeveral ages, been little 
better than a mere deſert, in exact completion of 
ſome of Ezekiel's prophecies concerning it. For a 
full and accurate account of the ruirſs and remains of 
the antient city, haven, and aqueducts, we mult re- 
fer the curious reader to the deſcription given of 
them by the late learned Dr. Pococke, who was 
upon the ſpot. Theſe ruins lie on the coaſt of 
the Mediterranean, about -thirty miles ſouth of 
Sidon, and ten of Sarepta. 

Acca, or, as it is called by the Franks, Acre, which 
had antiently the name of Ace or Accho ; after- 
wards, that of Ptolemais, from one of the Ptole- 
mies, kings of Egypt; and, laſtly, that of St John 
d' Acre, while it was in poſſeſſion of the knighs of St. 


conſiderable as formerly, it is ſtill about a mile 
in circumference, ſtanding in a very large fertile 
plain, bounded on the north, at about twelve 
miles diſtance, by the mountains, antiently called 
6 Antilibanus, or Antelebanon; and to the eaſt by 
| the fine and fruitful hills of Galilee, at the diſtance 


of near ten miles. It has now no walls; but if 
waſhed on the ſouth and weſt ſides by the ſea. 
There are great remains of the old port; within 


which ſmall ſhips come to anchor in the ſummer, 


) nd take in their loading. The French factors re- 
, de here, in a large kaan or inn, The town, fuch 
1 as it is, ſtands about twenty-eight miles ſouth of 
n 
0 


Tyre, eighty-two north of Jeruſalem, and the ſame 


diſtance weſt of Damaſcus. "A - 

Damaſcus, antiently a moſt celebrated city, and 
long the reſidence, firſt of the Syrian kings, and af- 
terwards of the caliphs of the Saracens, is ſtill very 
large, ſtanding about eighty-two miles north-eaſt 
of Acre, forty-five from the ſea, and ſixty-five 


2 


d 3 


John of Jeruſalem. Though far from being ſo 


ſouth-eaſt of Tripoli, on the river Barady, former- 
ty 6alled Chryſorrhoas, or the Golden River, It 2 ä 
'D of 
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of an oblong figure, about two miles in length; 
and, being thick-ſet with towers, domes, and mi- 
narets, and alſo with gardens and orchards, looks, 
at a diſtance, like a ſtately city in a wood. The 
water of the river is conveyed not only into all parts 
of the city, bur alſo into all the fields and gardens 
of the neighbouring plain. The public buildings 
here, ſuch as moſques, bagnios, bazars, and kaans, 
are, in general, very handſome; but moſt of the 
private houſes are low, and built of no better mate- 
rials than ſun-burnt bricks, or mud; yet many of 
them have large ſquare courts, macble fountains 
and portals, and ſtately apartments. There is a 
coffee- houſe here which will contain between ſour 
and five hundred people, and is divided into two 
parts; the one for the ſummer, and the other 
for the winter. On a ſpacious field, called the Mei- 
dan, in the neighbourhood of the city, is an hoſpi- 
tal for pilgrims and ſtrangers, of all religions, who 
are maintained at the Grand Signior's charge. 
The great moſque, formerly a Chriſtian church, 
built by the emperor Heraclius in honour of Za- 
chariah, the father of John the Baptiſt, is a very 
magnificent edifice, into which it' is death for 
any one but a muſſulman to enter. Almoſt in 
the heart of the city is a caſtle of an oval form, 
with walls fourteen feet thick, flanked with ſquare 
towers, mounted with cannon, and well furniſhed 
with arms and water. Here is. kept a conſtant 
en of fifteen thouſand janizaries; five thou- 
ſand to guard the city, five thouſand to eſcort the 
caravan to Mecca, and five thouſand to attend the 
ſultan when he goes to Baghdad. There is a large 
houſe for baking biſcuit for the pilgrims that travel 
to Mecca; the fultan allowing them two hundre 
camels load; and the ſame quantity of water. The 
chief manufactures of this city are ſcimitars, ſword- 
blades, knives, 'bridle-bits, and all other iron and 


ſteel 
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ſteel wares, in which, it is ſaid, above twenty thou- 
ſand of the inhabitants are employed. The mer- 
chandizes of Turky, Arabia, and India, are brought 
hither by caravans, which are continually going and 
coming from Egypt, Aleppo, Baghdad, Mecca, &c. 
The city hath eight gates, with ſtrong walls; and 
moſt of the ſtreets, both in the city and ſuburbs, are 
arehed, to keep off the ſun and rain. The neigh- 
bouring country is very pleaſant and fertile, yielding 
in particular very fine grapes, and ſo large, that 
ſome of the bunches are ſaid to weigh from thirty 
to forty pounds. Here is alſo a fine breed of ſheep, 
whoſe tails are ſometimes not leſs than ſixty pounds 
weight. There is a kind of alabaſter found near the 
city, and a ted earth, both much valued. The 
latter is ſaid to be good againſt the bite of vene- 
mous creatures. The people here do not threſh their 
corn, as in moſt other countries; but cut the ſtraw 
oft with iron pincers, faſtened ro wooden rollers, 
drawn over the corn by a horſe. All forts of 
Chriſtians in this city are allowed their churches 
and particular worſhip, and the Jews have ſome 
ſtately ſynagogues. The Turks at preſent diſtin- 

guiſh-it by the name of Scan. | | 


\ 


Paneas, or Cæſarea Philippi, antiently a cele-' 


brated city, but now nothing more than a poor 


village at the foot of Mount Panas, near the ſource 
of the Jordan. 


Balbec, by the Greeks called Heliopolis, or the 


City of the Sun, and, as appears by the venera- 
ble; ruins ſtill to be ſeen, formerly one of the moſt 
magnificent cities in the world, but now not above 
a mile and a half in cireumference, and but meanly 


built, and poorly inhabited. It ſtands in a de- 


lightful plain, at the weſt foot of Antilibanus, a- 
bout thirty miles north of Damaſcus, and much 
about the ſame diſtance eaſt from the ſea. The 
inhabitants are ſome Jews, thirty or forty Chriſtian 
families, and between ſeven or eight thouſand 
Dd4 Turks. 
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Turks. The principal remains of antiquity here 
are, a moſt magnificent heathen temple; a ro- 
tunda, or round pile of building, encircled with 
pillars of the Corinthian order; a palace; and 
ſome other edifices, 7 


PALESTINE, or JV DEA. 


The third grand diviſion of Syria, taken in its 
largeſt ſenſe, is Paleſtine or Judea. The firſt of 
theſe names it had from the Paleſt ines or Philiſtines; 
who poſſeſſed once a great part of it, and the lat- 
ter from Judah, whoſe tribe was the moſt conſide- 
rable of the twelve, and poſſeſſed the fineſt and moſt 
fertile part of the whole land. Other names by 
which it hath been diſtinguiſhed, are thoſe of Ca- 
naan or Chanaan, from Noah's grandſon, by whom 
it was peopled: the Land of Promiſe, the Land of 
God, the Land of Iſrael, the Holy Land, and 
ſometimes, by way of pre-eminence, the Land. 
Profane authors have alſo called it Syria, 
Paleſtina-Syria, Ccelo-Syria, Idumea, and Phe 
Ä 5 $245 . Add fog 
As to its ſituation, it extends from 319. 300. to 
339; 20. north latitude, and from 349. 50. to 
372. 157, eaſt longitude. Its boundaries are the 
Mediterranean on the weſt, Syria and Phenicia on 
the north, Arabia Deſerta on the eaſt, and Petræa 
on the ſouth. From the lateſt and moſt accurate 
maps, it appears to be in length near two hundred 
miles; and about eighty in breadth towards the 
middle, and ten or fifteen, more or leſs, where it 
widens or ſhrinks. The longeſt day is about four- 
teen hours fifteen minutes. Feb 
The air of this country is very pleaſant and 
wholeſome, being ſubject neither to exceſſive 
heats nor-colds; and formerly, no doubt, was 
much more ſo, when the country was better _ 
| £ | | vated. 
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vated, Of the fertility and richneſs of its ſoil, in ' 
former times, we have the moſt authentic evidence; 
in particular, that it yielded plenty of corn, wine, 
oil, honey, figs, pomegranates, dates, citrons, 
oranges, apples of Paradiſe, ſugar canes, cotton, 
hemp, flax, cedars, cypreſſes, and other ſtately and 
fragrant trees, beſides the balſam ſhrub, whoſe balm 
was eſteemed fo precious a drug, and till is to this 
day, under the name of balm of Gilead, though its 
virtue, reputation, and value, in conſequence of the 
mercenary practices of the merchants in adulte- 
rating and . counterfeiting it, are much ſunk, in 
compariſon with that which formerly grew in this 
country; that it bred vaſt numbers of noble 
cattle, great and ſmall, and abounded in fiſh, 
fowl, and all other neceſſaries and delicacies of life. 
Of this its antient fertility we are well aſſured by 
authors, ſacred and profane; and even at preſent, 
notwithſtanding it is inhabited by a poor, lazy, in- 
dolent people, groaning under an intolerable ſervi- 
rude, and all manner of diſcouragements, by which 
their averſion to labour and agriculture, farther 
than what barely ſerves to ſupply their preſent. 
wants, is become, in a manner, natural and in- 
vincible; yet, if we may credit thoſe among. 
the moderns who have viſited it, were it as well 
peopled and cultivated as in former times, it 
would be ſtill more fruitful than the very beſt part. 
of -the - coaſt of Syria 'and Pheniciaz the foil. 
2 generally much richer, and, all things 
conſidered, yielding a more plentiful crop. The 
ingenious Dr. Shaw ſays, the land is ſtill a good 
land, and capable of affording its neighbours the 
like ſupplies of corn and oil which it is known to 
have done in the time of Solomon, were it proper- 
ly cultivated. _ | 
The principal mountains are, 1. That famous chain 
that goes under the name of Libanus, and Anti- 
ot libanus, 
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libanus, dividing Syria from Paleſtine, of which we 
took ſome notice in our general account of Syria, and 
ſhall therefore be very brief here. It is Wa po” to 
be about an hundred leagues in compaſs, and conſiſts 
of four ridges, riſing above one another. The firſt is 
very fertile in grain and fruit ; theſecond barren and 
rocky, producing nothing but briers. and thorns z 
the third, tho* ſtill higher, is ſaid to enjoy a con- 
ſtant verdure and ſpring; the gardens and or- 


cChards producing ſuch a variety of fruits, herbs, 


&c. that it hath been ſtiled an earthly Paradiſe : 
the laſt and Joftieſt is uninhabitable, by reaſon of 
its exceſſive coldneſs, being covered. with deep 
ſnows almoſt all the year. It is inhabited by the Ma- 
ronites in the lower, and by the wild Arabs every 
where elſe, except on the top. Several conſiderable 
rivers have their ſource in it, viz. the Jordan, Ro- 
cham, Nahar-Roſſian, Nahar-Codicha, and Abou- 
ali; of which the firſt only runs thro' Paleſtine. 
The weſtern part of theſe mountains is what is 
properly called Libanus, as the eaſtern is Anti- li- 
banus, and the hollow between Cœle-Syria. The 
worſt of them is, that they have generally been, 
and ſtill are to this day, a place of retreat and re- 
fuge for vaſt numbers of robbers, and other deſ- 
perate people. 2. Hermon, which is alſo very high, 
and like Lebanon, appears capped with ſnow. 
It is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with that now called 
by the Turks Jebel-Sheick, and. antiently Panius, 
3. Tabor, called alſo formerly Mons Alabyrius, 


and Ilabyrium, from a city of that name that ſtood 
upon it. It is much , admired for its beauty, re- 
gularity, fertility and conſtant verdure, as well as 
tor its ſituation in the midſt of a large plain, and 
at a diſtance from any hill. Dr. 8 tells 
us, that the winding aſcent may be about two 
miles, and the plain on its top about half a mile 
long, and near a quarter of a mile in W 
| 1s 
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This mountain, on account of its being ſuppoſed 
to have been the ſcene of our Lord's transfigura- 
tion, hath been held in great veneration, and much 
reſorted to by Chriſtians in all ages. 4. Carmel, 
which ſtands on the ſkirts of the ſea, and is the moſt 
remarkable head land on all that coaſt. What hath 
rendered this mountain moſt celebrated and revered 
both by Mohammedans, Jews and Chriſtians, is, its 
having been the reſidence of Elijah, who is ſup- 
poſed to have lived in a cave, which 1s: there 
ſhewn, before he was taken up into heaven; and 
where, by calling for a miraculous fire from 
heaven, which conſumed the divine ſacrifice, he 
convinced the Iſraelites of their folly in halting be- 
tweenGod and Baal. 5. Mount Olivet or the Mount 
of Olives, which ſtands about a mile from Jeruſa- 
lem, commanding a proſpect of the whole city, 
from which it is parted by the brook Kidron, and 
the valley of Jehoſaphat. It is not a ſingle hill, 
but rather part of a long ridge, with three or four 
heads or ſummits, from one of which our Saviour 
aſcended into heaven, and where the print of a 
foot in the hard rock, ſuppoſed to have been 
then made by him, is to be ſeen. 6. Mount Cal- 
vary, or Golgotha, held alſo in great veneration, 
on account of our Saviour's crucifixon on it. It 
ſtood antiently without the walls of the city, 
being the place where criminals uſed to be execut - 
ed; but Conſtantine incloſed it within the ne- 
walls which he erected. 7. Mount Moriah, which 
is ſouth-eaſt of Calyary, and on which the famed. 
temple of Solomon was built. 8. Gihon, which 
ſtood about two furlongs'weſt of Jeruſalem, and on 
which is ſtill to be ſeen that pool, whence Hezekiah 
brought water by an aqueduct into the city. 
The other mountains in Paleſtine worth men- 
tioning, are Mount Gerizzim, and Mount Ebal, 
or Hebal, on which Moſes ordered the nn 
R | | an 
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and curſes to be put or pronounced ; Mount 
Engadi, near the lake of Sodom; Mount Amaleck, 
and Gahaſh, in the tribe of Ephraim; Piſgah and 
Nebo, on the other ſide Jordan, whence Moſes was 
allowed to view the promiſed land, which were 
only parts or ſummits of that famed ridge, called 
the mountains of Abarim, near that of Peor, or 
Baal-peor, over againſt Jericho; the mountains of 
Gilboa, famed for the defeat of Saul and Jonathan; 
and laſtly the mountain of Gilead, which was ra- 
ther a chain of hills, extending from north to ſouth, 
beyond Jordan, and celebrated for its excellent. 
reſin or balm. There are ſeveral others of leſs 
note, which took their names formerly from the 
towns built upon them, as the mount of Samaria, 
Hebron, Nazareth, Gibeon, Zophim, Shiloh, &c. 
I The principal inland ſeas es are, the Dead 
Sea, or Lake of Sodom; the ſea of Tiberias or 
Galilee; the Samachonite Sea, or that antiently 
called the ſea of Jezer; becauſe it lay near a city 
of that name. The firſt of theſe is frequently 


called alſo the Aſphaltite Lake, on account of the 


vaſt quantities of that bituminous drug, which are 
thrown up by its waves, and driven by the wind 
towards the ſhore. The name of the Dead Sea 
was given it, becauſe no creatute will live in it, 

on account of its exceſſive ſaltneſs, or rather bi- 

tuminous e for the Hebrews ranked ſul- 
phber, nitre, and bitumen under the general name 

of ſalt. Many ſtories have been reported and be- 
lieved concerning this lake, that are now found 
to be falſe, as that nothing would ſink in it; that 
it caſt ſuch a ſtench and ſmoke, that the very birds 
died in attempting to fly over it; that there grew 
apples about it, fair without, but all aſhes and bit- 
terneſs within; and that the ruins of the five cities, 
that were deſtroyed by fire from heaven, were ſtill 
to be ſeen under the water in clear weather; that 


& 
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a ſmoke conſtantly aſcended from it, &c. It is 
about twenty-four leagues in length, and fix or 
or ſeven in breadth. 
The ſea of Tiberias, or Galilee, * St. n 
Andrew, John and James, exerciſed their profeſ- 
ſion of fiſhermen, is much leſs than that of Sodom; 
but abounds in fiſh, and is highly commended 
for the excellency of its water: the river Jordan 
runs thro” it. 
The lake of Samachon, or Amscon, lies an hun- 
dred furlongs north of that of Tiberias, near the 
ſpring-head of the Jordan. Its length is computed 
at near ſixty furlongs, and its breadth at about 
Four, 'where wideſt. There are other two lakes in 
this country, viz. thoſe of Phiala and Jazar, but 
they are ſmall and inconſigderable 1 in compariſon of 
the others, 
Of the rivers, the laden is the moſt conſider- 
able, and indeed the only one that deſerves that 
name: It hath its ſource at the lake of- Phiala, 
juſt mentioned, about ten miles north of that of 
Samachon. After running for about one hundred 
and twenty furlongs under ground, it emerges at 

a. place called the Paneon, or Paneas, and from 
thence bends its courſe ſouthward, paſſing thro? 
the lakes of Samachon, and Tiberias, and at laſt 
falling into that of Sodom. Its courſe is rapid, 
tho' its bed is very deep. As to its breadth, Dr. 
Pococke tells us, 1 18 about chat of the Thames at 
Windſor. 12 . 

The other rivers, or wk docks of Judea are, 
chat, antiently called Arnon-Jabok, and Cherith, 
on the other ſide Jordan; the Sorec, Kiſhon, Boſor, 
Belus, the brook. of Jezree!, the Nahar: el-farat, 
ny ſome others of leſs note. 

The chief vallies and plains are thoſe mentioned 
in ſcripture, or elſewhere, under the names of the 
Wa, of Bleſſing, or of Berakhah, on the te 

I de 
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ſide of the lake of Sodom; the vale of Siddim, or 
HFaſſidim, where the lake Aſphaleties now lies; 
the valley of Shaveh, or Royal Vale and King's- 
dale; the valley of Salt; the valley of Jezreel, or 
Eſdraelon, which reaches- from where Scythopolis 
ſtood to Carmel; the vale of Mamre and Mam - 
bre; the vale of Rephaim; the vale of Jeho- 
ſhaphat; the valley of Hinnom, or of the children 
of Hinnom; the valley of Zeboim ; the valley of 
Achor; near Jericho ; the valley of \Bochim z and 
not to mention any more, the valley of Elah, in 
which David killed Goliah. Among the plains are, 
that called the Great Plain, . thro? which e Jordan 
runs; the Plain, or, as it was alſo called, the 
valley of Jezreel, or Edraelon: thoſe called Sha- 
ron, Saron, or Sarona, and Sephelah; and the 
plain of Jericho. As 


The whole country is now little better 5 | 


a deſert; antiently, indeed, and when the coun- 
try was in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate, there were 
certain tracts that were called deſerts or wil- 
derneſſes; but no more was meant, than that 
ſuch places bore neither corn, wine, nor oil, but 
was ſet aſide for feeding of flocks of ſheep and goats, 
xc. Of theſe the chief were thoſe df Judah, of Ar- 
non, Ziph, Cadeſh, of Mahon or Maon, of Fekoah, 
ou Boꝛor, or W Wee r 
ſs note. 
Ot the natural curfoities forks in this c 

the principal are, the citrons, — olives, 
peaches, and other fuch fruit in ſtone, upon mount 
Carmel; where are alſo, it is ſaid, the figures of 
oyſters, and: other fiſh, and even {of bünches of 

The olives are the lapides judaiei of the 
ſhops, which have always been an approved me- 
dicine againſt the gravel and ſtone. Near Beth⸗ 
lehem are found ſtones exactly EE peas, 
and for that reaſon called the Virgin Mary's pow 
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and alſo a chalky kind of ſtone, which is called her 
milk. In ſome places, both of this country and of 
. Pheenicia, and Syria, is found a whitiſh ſtone of 
the Nate kind, which in every flake, exhibits the 
figures of a great variety of fiſhes, Hot and me- 
dicinal waters ay likewiſe be ranked under this 
head; and of theſe there were formerly, and till 
are, ſeveral ſorts. eee 2998 493. . 
At the diſtance of ſome few leagues from the 
Dead-fea, and in ſome parts of Syria, as «<a 
po, Palmyra, are to be ſeen abundance of ſaline 
effloreſcences. On a plain, near the ſame ſea, are 
a great many hillocks, not unlike the places in 
England, where there have been lime-kiln«çgs. 

In the plain of Jericho, grows a kind of thorny 
buſh, which yields a fruit, not unlike a ſmall un- 
ripe walnut, from which the Arabs extract an oil, 
highly valued by them as a ſovereign remedy for 
bruiſes, when applied inwardly, and for wounds, 
when outwardly: they prefer it im both caſes to 
the helm of mmm We 

On the ſame plain grows the famed wood - olive, 
the outward coat of which is green, like that of 

the common olive but being taken off, diſeovers 

a nut of a woody ſubſtance, ribbed long wiſe, and 

of the thickneſa of an almond- ſhell. Another 

tree that ſeems: peculiar: to this country, is that 
called caroub,. or. the locuſt tree, which bears a 

fruit like a bean, but flatter, in which are ſome 

ſmall ſeeds: the ſnell of it, when dry, is eaten, 


and has an agreeable taſte. They grow in the 
deſert where St. John ſojourned, thence called 


St. John's deſert; and, according to the monks, 
. E N the locuſts on which he is faid-to have 


As for the artificial rarities, or antiquities, we 
ſhall: mention the principle of them, When we 
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come to ſpeak of the places where they are 
found. e | 
Judea was firſt peopled hy the ſons of Hamor 
Cham, who, with his eleven ſons; came hither af. 

ter the diſperſion at Babel. Five of them ſettled 
in Syria and Phenicia, viz. Heth, Jebus, Emor, 

Girgaſhi, Heve; who, together with their father 

Canaan, were the founders of ſo many nations. 
By theſe was the country inhabited, — Abra- 
ham was, called out of Meſopotamia, to go and 
ſojourn there. How moſt of them were afterwards 
extirpated or ſubdued by the Iſraelites, under Jo- 
ua and his ſucceſſors, the judges and kings, to- 
gether with their neighbours, the Ammonites, Moab- 
ites, Midianites, Edomites, Amalekites, and the 
_. Inhabitants; of Baſhan, Argob, and Zobah. How 
the land was divided among the ten tribes, is well 
Enowy to every one who is in the leaſt acquainted 
with the ſeriptures;; and alſo how, the form of go- 
vernment was changed from a ſort of commonwealth 
to a monarchy; how the kingdom was ſplit into two 
under Jeroboam, the ſon of Solomon; and how 
the kingdom of Iſrael was firſt ſubdued, and then 
that of Judah, and the inhabitants carried captive 
doms continued a conſiderable time, under the 
ſecond temple, or after the return from the Baby- 
loniſn captivity; but one of them, viz. that of Iſrael 
had taken a new name, namely, chat of Samaria, 
from its capital, and the inhabitants; now a mixture 
| of the old Iſraelites, and of new: colonies, ſent 
5 thither by the kings of Aſſy ria, after their conqueſt 
wo of it, ſtill retained a violent antipathy againſt thoſe 
of Judah, andꝭ lived in a ſtate af conſtant hoſtility 
with them, till they were ſubdued by the Macca- 
bees, and their metropolis deſtroyed. Under the 
Romans, the country began to be divided into 
tetrarchies, and toparchies, ſome greater than _ 
5. | | "440 
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the larger were thoſe of Judea, Samaria and Ga- 
 lilee, Upper and Lower; the leſſer, thoſe of Gerari- 
tica, Sarona, and others of leſs note, all which were 
on this fide of Jordan. The others, on the other 
ſide, were thoſe of Gilead, Pera:a, Gaulonitis, Au- 
ranitis, Batanea and Decapolis. Joſephus men- 
tions another diviſion, made in Gabinius's time, 
into five diſtricts, or as he ſtiles them, ovridp:ay, or 
councils, agreeable to the Roman manner; and 
theſe were Jeruſalem, Jericho, and Sephoris, on 
this ſide Jordan, and Gadaris and Amathus on the 
other, which however did not laſt long. In proceſs 
of time, in the reigns of the Chriſtian emperors, it 
was divided anew into Palæſtina Prima, Paleftina 
Secunda, and Palzſtina Tertia, or Salutaris, which 
included the far greater part, if not the whole 
country. As to the diviſions and changes that 
happened under the northern Barbarians, Saracens, 
&c. we ſhall paſs them over as of little importance. 
As the antient diviſion of Turky in Aſia, in 
general, and particularly of this country, are better 
known than the modern or Turkiſh, we ſhall treat 
of it according to the former; and in our account 
of the diſtrifts allotted to the ſeveral tribes, we 
ſhall begin with thoſe of the two tribes and a half 
ſeated beyond the Jordan, and then proceed to 
thoſe of the other nine and a half, on this ſide of 
2 river, taking them as they lie from north to 
| th. | 58 f 5 | 
I he lot of Ruben extended from the north-eaſt 
coaſts of the Dead Sea, along the eaſtern banks of 
the Jordan, and was bounded on the ſouth by the 
river Arnon, which ſeparated it from the country 
then inhabited by the Midianites; on the north by 
another ſmall river, which parted it from the lot 
of Gad; and on the eaſt was hemmed in by the 
Moabites and Ammonites. This diſtrict was then 
very fertile in corn, wine, and fruits, and had fine 
Ker. VIE Ee paſture» 
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paſture grounds; but, tho” the ſoil is ſtill good in 
many parts, it is now, in a manner, quite neglected, 
The mountains, antiently called Nebo, Piſgah, and 
Peor, ſtood in it, and its chief towns were Heſhbon, 
the capital, Jaza, Bamoth-Baal, Bethpeor, Me- 
daba, Mephath Abilah, Edom, or Adam, Shittim, 
Livias, Bethabarah, Macheron, Bezer, Bozer, or 
 Bozrah, Laſa, or Laiſh, afterwards Callirhoe, Ced- 
moth, or Kedemoth, al Jethſan, and Bethjeſimoth. 
Of theſe towns there are now no remains, the 
diſtri& being little elſe than one continued deſert. 
The lot of Gad had likewiſe the Jordan on the 
weſt; the Ammonites on the eaſt ; Ruben on the 
ſouth ;/ and the half tribe of Manaſſeh on the north. 
Tho? formerly rich and fertile, eſpecially in paſ- 
 tur&-grounds, it is now in much the ſame condition 
as that of Reuben. Its principal cities antiently 
were Mahanaim, Penuel, Succoth, Miſpha, or 
Maſpha-Rabbah, the metropolis of Baſhan, ſince 


called Ribboth, and more lately Philadelphia; Ra- 


 moth-Gilead, or the high lands of Gilead; Rogelim, 


the native place of good old Barzillai; Thiſnbi, 


Sharon, Sopher, Armon, Mageſh, Debber, or Dab- 
bir, Aſhtaroth, Jazer, or Jahſor, Dibbon, Aroer, 
Bethharan and Enon, or Ennon, the place where John 
baptized, which ſtood on the eaſt bank of Jordan, 
between that and Salim, about eight miles ſouth 
of Scythopolis. In this tract there are now neither 
any modern built towns, nor any remains of the 


antient. 


The diſtrict aligned to the half tribe of Manaſ- 


{eh lay north of Gad, and had the Jordan and 
Samachonite lake on the weſt ; the hills of Baſhan 
and Hermon on the eaſt, and part of Lebanon on 
the north, It was afterwards called Upper Gali- 
lee, or Galilee of the Gentiles, - and contained the 
territories of Gilead, Batanea, Gaulonitis, Aura- 
nitis, Machonitis, Geſhur, and Argob; in _— 
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beſides the cdpitals from which they were denomi- 
nated, were the cities of Boſra, or Bozrah, Selſcha, 
Maachah, or Maacati, Gerſhon, Aſhtaroth, Adrach, 
or Hadrach- kedar, or the tents of Kedar; which, 
by ſome, is thought to have been the name of a 
canton, rather than a city; Sueta, Gamala, Eſdrai, 
Gilead, Pella, Abel, Abel Maachah, or Abel- Beth- 
Maachah, Jabiſh-Gilead, Corazin, or Corozaim, 
Julias, Bethſaida, near the deſert of its name, Gira- 
ſa, al-Girgeſha, Hippo, Gadar, and Ephron, and 
ſome others of leſs note. This diſtrict cannot now 
boaſt of any cities, old or new. IL le 

The lot of the tribe of Aſher lay on this ſide 
Jordan, in the north-weſt corner of the province of 
Lower Galilee, being bounded on the weſt by the 
Mediterranean; on the eaſt by the tribe of Naph- 
tali; on the ſouth by that of Zabulon; and on the 
north by Phenicia. It was fruirful in corn, wine, 
oil, &c. and had ſeveral conſiderable cities, ſome 
of which ſtood near the ſea, but no ſea- port of any 
note. Of theſe cities the chief were Elkath, or 
Alcath, Cana the Greater, Gabala, Rahab, Aphek, 
Hacock, Giſchala, Bethſhemiſh, Achſaph, Beth- 
Dagon, Acca, Accoa, Acra, or Ptolemais, and 
ſome others leſs conſiderable. Of all theſe, Acra,' 
or Ptolemais, of which we have given ſome ac- 
count above, is the only one at preſent exiſting. 
Saphat, a town not far from Acra, was entirely de- 
ſtroyed by an earthquake, in the year 1759, which 
did a great deal of damage all over Syria, eſpeci- 
ally at Damaſcus. + - of he Rte 

The tribe of Naphtali extended along the weſt- 
ern banks of the Jordan, from Lebanon to the ſea 
of Tiberias, having Aſher on the weſt. It was 
fertile, and contained ſome conſiderable towns, 
as Dan, which before it was taken by a colo- 
ny of Danites, was called Laiſh, or Laſhem, and 
being ſituated on the utmoſt verge of Judah, as 

— 1 — Ee 2 = Beer- 
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Beerſneba was on the. oppoſite, gave riſe to the 
common proverb, from Dan to Beerſheba; Beer- 
im, Emath, and Arbites, each a capital of a con- 
fiderable territory; Heliopolis, antiently Hir- Che- 
riſh, or the city of the ſun; and ſince then Bal. 
bec, Allodun, Amath-Dor, or Amathar, Hir-Ca- 
jathain, Ablala, Merom, near the lake of its name; 
Harozeth, Arazoth, Hazor, camp or tents of He- 
ber, where the Kenites dwelt; Maſkeloth, Mig- 
 Uudel, Kadeſh-Naphrtali, Sephir, or Kirjath-Sepher, 
ſuppoſed to have been, from its name, an antient 
. univerſity, or city of books; Bathſhemiſh, different 
from that in Aſher; Carthan, Hamman, ſo called 
from its hot waters; Mons Chriſti, and Caper- 
naum. The laſt of theſe was ſituate on the north - 
ſide of the ſea of Tiberias, at ſome diſtance weſt 
from the mouth of the Jordan. It was the reſi- 
dence of our Saviour, and the ſcene of many 
ſignal miracles, for the ſpace of three years. None 
of theſe cities are now in being, nor are there any 
others within the diſtrict at preſent worth men- 
tioning. Of the ruins of Balbec we gave ſome 
account in our deſcription of Phenicia. 

The tribe of Zabulon had Naphtali and Aſher 
on the north, being parted from the latter by the 
river, antiently called Jepthael; Iſſachar on the 
ſouth, from which it was parted by the brook 

Kiſhon; the Mediterranean on the weſt; and the 
ſea of Galilee on the eaſt. The principal cities in 
it were Bethſaida, which ſtood on the Mediterra- 
nean, near the mouth of the Jepthael; Magdalon, 
a. very ſtrong ſea port on the Mediterranean; Jot- 
tapa, on the ſame coaſt, ſtrongly ſituate on 2 
craggy rock; Joppa, another convenient. ſea-port 
on the ſame coaſt, a few miles from, the former; 
Cinnereth, ſince Tiberias, and now. Saphet, but 
little better than a heap of ruins, on the lake of 

that name; Cartha, Bethulia, Rimmon, 1115 

„ . . amna, 


a ruinous town, called Nozra; 
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Damna, Somerom, Tabor, both a city and mount; 
Sapha, Saffa, or Siporis; Nazareth, the place in 
which our Saviour was brought up, where is now 

Sos the Leſſer, 
commonly called Cana of Galilee, famed for his 
firſt miracle wrought there; Iconium, Sicaminum, 
al-Porphyreon, ſituate at the foot of mount Carmel, 
on the north ſide, on the gulph of Ptolemais, or 
Acra, and oppoſite to that city, of which it is now 
the teal port, as we are told by Dr. Pococke, 
where ſhips lie at anchor; it being a bad ſhore on 
the other ſide, where they cannot ride in ſafety, by 


| reaſon of the ſhallowneſs of the water. The onl 


other town, ſituate formerly in this tribe wort 
mentioning, was Heiphah al Ceipha. ne of 
The lot of the tribe of Iſſachar was bounded: on 
the weſt by the Mediterranean; on the eaſt, by - 
Jordan, which parted it from that of Gad ; on the 
north by Zabulon; and on the ſouth by the other 
half of Manaſſeh. It was fertile in corn, wine, 
and oil, and contained the mounts Carmel and 
Gilboah, the, valley of Jezreel, and the great plain 


of Meggido, called alſo the plain of Galilee, and 


now Saba. Its chief cities were Tarichea, Ceſion, 
Iſſachar, Camoth, -Enghannim, Rabboth, Cadeſh, 
Aphek, Enhadda, Shunim, or Suna, where. the 


hoſpitable Shunnamite lodged the prophet Elijah; 


Endor, noted for the witch or ſorcereſs, that en- 

tertained king Saul; Naim, where Chriſt raiſed the 
poor widow's ſon ; Bethſhemeſh, Jezreel, or Es- 
draelon, and Caſtrum Perigrinorum. Of theſe no- 


thing now remains unleſs perhaps ſome ruins, and 


miſerable villages only. are to be found in the 
diſtrict. | 1 „ 

The other half tribe of Manaſſeh had Iſſachar 
on the north; Ephraim on the ſouth; the Medi- 


terranean on the weit; and the Jordan on the eaſt. 
It was beautifully diverſified with mountains, val- 
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lies and ſprings; and its principal cities were Beth- 
ſhean al-Scythopolis, now only a caſtle, with 


great ruins 'about it, ſeated on the welt banks of 
the river Jordan, a little below the ſea of Galilee, 
Salem, Aner, Bezech, Abel-Meholah, Caſtrum 


Alexandrinum, Tirſhah, or Terſa, Acrabata, The- 


bez, Thanac, or Tanac, Gath-Rimmon, Maccoth, 
Ennon, Megiddo, Gilgal, Dor, or Dora, Cæſarea 


Paleſtina, and Antipatris. 


The tribe of Ephraim, afterwards known by the 
name of Samaria, in which the rupture between 
the kingdoms of Judah and Iſrael began, had the 
Mediterranean on the weſt, with the Jordan on the 
eaſt; the tribe of Benjamin on the ſouth; and the 
half tribe of Manaſſeh on the north. Some part 
of this canton was rocky and 'mountainous, and 
the reſt level and fruitful. Its principal cities were 
Saron or Sarona, Lydda or Diolpolis, Elon, Rama- 
thaim or Arimathea, Bethhoron, Gazer or Gaſera, 
Timnath Serah, Pharaton or Pirathon, Caſtrum 
Hyrcaneum, Sichem or Sechem, fince Neapalis, and 


once conſiderable, being a city of refuge, and af- 
ter the deſtruction of Samaria, the capital of the 


revolted kingdom. On the ground where it ſtood, 
between the famed hills of Gerizzim and Ebal, 
there is at preſent” a town, called Naploſa, or Na- 


plouſe, the ſeat of a baſha, and the capital of 


'a territory, conſiſting of a hundred villages. 
Mr. Maundrell tells us, it forms two ſtreets, 
lying parallel under mount Gerizzim, well built, 
and full of people. "According to the authors of 

Hiſtory, it is to this day the Sama- 
Titans place of worſhip ; they having formerly built 
a ſchilmatic temple, which is fill ſtanding, and 
repaired to by them. on all their religious feſtivals. 


The other towns in this tribe were called, 


1. Samaria, . afterwards Sabaſte, and at firſt So- 


meron, from the mountains on which it was built, 


the 
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che capital of the revolted kingdom, and raiſed 
by its monarchs to a great height of ſplendor. 


After it had been deſtroyed by the Aſſyrians, 
it was rebuilt by Herod, and adorned with many 
ſtately edifices, of which, there are ſtill ſome re- 


mains; particularly, towards the north ſide of it, is 


ſeen a large ſquare piazza, encompaſſed with marble 
pillars, ſome ſtanding, ſome lying; together with 
the fragments of ſtout walls, at ſome diſtance from 
itz but the piece of antiquity moſt worth notice is the 


church, ſaid to have been built by the empreſs Helena, 


over the place where John the Baptiſt was behead- 
ed, or as others will have it, buried; the dome 
of which, together with ſome other parts, adorned. 
with fine marble columns, capitals, and curioys 
Moſaic work, ſhew. it to have been a moſt noble 
fabric. The church, or rather the remains of it, 


are now divided into two parts, one of which be- 
longs to the Chriſtians, and the other to the Turks: 


which laſt is paved with marble, and hath a chapel 
under ground, into which one deſcends by a ſtair- 
caſe of twenty · three ſteps: and in it are ſeen three 
tombs, ſurrounded with low walls, in which, it is 
pretended, the baptiſt lies buried, between the pro- 
phets Eliſha and Obadiah. They likewiſe ſay, that 
it was in that chapel that he was impriſoned and 


beheaded. The Turks will, for a little money, 


let Chriſtians go down into the chapel, and view 


the tombs, thro? ſeveral holes of the wall, that ſur- 
_ rounds. them. Not far from theſe ruins Jacob's 


well is ſtill ſhewed, and much revered, particu- 
larly by Chriſtians, on account of its antiquity, 
and of the patriarch, whoſe name it bears; bur 

much more on account of Chriſt's condeſcending to 
hold a conference there with the Samaritan woman. 
This well. at -preſent is covered with an old ſtone 
vault, into which one being let down thro? a very 
ſtreight hole, the mouth of it is diſcovered, It is 
„ ele | all 
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all hewn out of the ſolid rock, and about three 
yards in diameter, and -chirty-five-in- depth, five 
of which are full of water. 2. Jechman; 3. Taph- 
nah; 4. Dog, Doch, or Dagon ; 5, Najoth; 6. Gath- 
Rimmon; 7. Michmaſh, ſince Byra; and laftly 
Shiloh, or Sio, which was a famed city while the 
ark continued in it. yh abate 
Judea, properly ſo called, contained the tribes of 
Benjamin, Judah, Dad, and Simeon, and lay on 
the moſt ſouthern ſide of the whole country.” + 
The tribe of Benjamin had Samaria- on the 
north, Judah on the ſouth, Dan on the weſt, and 
the Jordan on the eaſt, In this tribe ſtood the 
juſtly celebrated city of Jeruſalem, the capital of 
the whole, the centre of. the Jewiſh worſhip and re- 
ligion, the ſeat of all the Jewiſh monarchs and pon- 
ffs, and of the famed ſanhedrim, or grand court 
and council of the nation. This city, in its moſt 
flouriſhing ſtate, in the reign of Solomon, was 
divided into four parts, each incloſed with its 
own walls, viz. 1. The old city of Jebus, which 
ſtood on Mount Zion, where the prophets dwelt, 
and where David built a magniffcent caſtle and 
palace, which became the reſidence both of him - 
ſelf and his ſucceſſors; on which account it was 
emphatically called the City of David. 2. The 
Lower City, called alſo the Daughter of Zion, being 
built after the other, in which ſtood the two magni- 
ficent palaces which Solomon built for himſelf and 
his queen, that of the Maccabean princes,” and the 
Hately amphitheatre, built by Herod, capable of 
containing eighty thouſand ſpectators; the ſtrong 
citadel, built by Antiochus, to command and over- 


top the.temple, which was razed by Simon the 


Maccabee, who recovered the city from theSyriahs; 
and, laſtly, a ſecond citadel, built by Herod, upon 
aà high and e rock, and called by him Autonia. 
g. The New City, moſtly inhabited by tradeſmen, 
 arcificers, and merchants : and, 4. Mount Moriah, 
on 


y 
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on which was built the famous temple deſcribed 
in the ſixth and feventh chapters of the ſecondbook 
of Kings, afterwards rebuilt by the Jews, on their 
return from Babylon, and again by Herod, Wo 


greatly adorned. and efiriched it. 


As to its prefent ſtate, it is called by the Turks 
Cudſembaric, and Coudſheriff, and is reduced to a 


poor thinly-inhabired town, about three miles in 


circumference, fituated on a rocky mountain, dur - 
rounded on all fides, except on the north, with 


ſteep aſcents and deep valleys ; and theſe a- 


ain environed with, other. hills, at ſome diſtance 


them. In the neighbourhood of the city 
there grows ſome corn, wine, oil, &c. The ſtately 
church erected by the empreſs Helena, on Mount 


Calvary, is ſtill ſtanding. It is called the church 
of the Sepulchre, and is kept in good repair hy the 
generous offerings of a conſtant gc of pil- 
grims, who annually reſort to it, as well as by the 
contributions of ſeveral Chriſtian princes. Thewalls 
of this church are of ſtone, and the roof of cedar 
the caſt, end incloſes Mount Calvary, and the weſt 


the Holy Sepulchre ; the former is covered with a 


noble cupola, open at top, and ſupported by ſixteen 
maſſive columns. Over the high altar, at the 
eaſt end, is another ſtately dome. The nave of the 
church conſtitutes the choir, and in the inſide iſles 
are. ſhewn the places where the moſt remarkable 


circumſtances of our Saviour's paſſion was tranſact - 


ed, together with the rombs of Godfrey and Bald- 
win, the two firſt Chriſtian kings of Jeruſalem. 
In the chapel of the Crucifixion, is ſhewn the very 
hole in the rock in which the croſs is faid to have 
been fixed, "The altar in this chapel hath three 


- croffes on it, and is richly adorned, particularly with 


four lamps of immenſe value that hang before it, 
and are Ho conſtantly, burning, At the weſt end 
is that of the ſepulchre, which is hewn in that form 
1 nn 
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out of the ſolid rock, and hath a ſmall dome, ſup- 
ported by pillars of porphyry. The cloifter round 
the ſepulchre is divided into ſundry chapels, appro- 
priated to the ſeveral ſorts of Chriftians who reſide 
there; as Greeks, Armenians, Maronites, Jacob- 
ites, Copts, Abyſſines, Georgians, &c. and on the 
north-weſt - ſide of it are the apartments of the 
Latins, who have the care of the church, and 
are forced to reſide conſtantly in it; the Turks 
keeping the keys of it, and not ſuffering. any of 
them to go out, but obliging them to receive 
their proviſions in at a wicket. At Eaſter there are 
ſome grand ceremonies performed in the church, 
repreſenting oar Lord's paſſion, crucifixion, death, 
and reſurrection, at which a vaſt concourſe of pil- 
grims commonly aſſiſt. For a particular account 
of them, we refer the reader to doctors Shaw and 
Pocoeke. 8 Woe 
On Mount Moriah, on the ſouth-eaſt part of 
the city, is an edifice called Solomon's Temple, 
ſtanding on or near the ſame ſpot as the antient z 
but when or by whom erected is uncertain. In 
the midit of it is a Turkiſh moſque, where the 
Jewiſh Sanctum Sanctorum is ſuppoſed to have 
| ſtood. The building, which Dr. Pococke thinks 
muſt have been formerly a Chriſtian church, is held 
in the utmoſt veneration by the Turks. | 
The city is now under the government of a 
ſangiac, who reſides in a houſe -ſaid to have 
been that of Pontius Pilate, over-againſt the 
caſtle of Antonia, built by Herod the Great. 
Many of the churches erected in memory of 
ſome remarkable goſpel-tranſaftion, have been 
fince converted into moſques ; into ſome of 
which money will procure admittance, but not in- 
- — Both the friars and * Chriſtians are 
ept ſo poor by the tyranny of the government, 
' ſe the chief . and 8 of ah lace con- 
fiſts in providing ſtrangers with food and other ac- 
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commodations, and ſelling them beads, relics, and 
other trinkets, for which they are obliged to pay 
- conſiderable ſums to the ſangiac, as well as to his 
- officers; and thoſe are ſeldom ſo well contented 
with their uſual duties, but they frequently ex- 


tort ſome' freſh ones, eſpecially from the Fran- 


ciſcans, whoſe convent is the common recep- 
tacle of all pilgrims, and for which they have con- 
fiderable allowances from the pope, and other 

crowned heads, beſides the preſents which ſtrang- 
ers generally make them at their departure. The 
moſt remarkable antiquities in the neighbour. 

hood of Jeruſalem are, 1. The pools of Betheſda 
and Gihon, the former an hundred and twenty 
paces long, forty broad, and at leaſt eight deep, 
ut now without water, and the old arches, 
which jr ſtill diſcovers at the weſt end, are quite 
dammed up; the other, which is about a quarter 
of a mile without Bethlehem- gate, is a very ſtately 
relick, an hundred and fix paces long, and | 
broad, lined with a wall and plaiſter, and ftill well 
ſtored with water. 2. The tomb of the virgin Ma- 
ry, in the Valley or Jehoſophat, into. which one 
deſcends by a magnificent flight of forty-ſeven ſteps. 
On the right hand as one goes down, is alſo the ſe - 
pulchre of St. Ann, the mother, and, on the left, 
that of Joſeph, the huſband of that virgin- mother: 
ſome add, likewiſe, that of Jehoiakim, her father. 
In all theſe are erected altars for prieſts of all ſorts 
do ſay maſs, and the whole is cut into the ſolid rock. 
3. The tomb of king Jehoſophat, cut like wiſe in- 
to the rock, and divided into ſeveral apartments; 
in one of which is his tomb, which is adorned with 
a ſtately portico and entablature over it. 4. That 
commonly called A bſalom's Pillar or Place, as be- 
ing generally ſuppoſed to be that which he is ſaid to 
trave erected in his life-fime to perpetuate his me- 
mory, as he had no male- iſſue. The place, howe- 
yer, both within and without, hath more the reſem- 
EN © PER ERP blance 
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blance of a ſepulchre than any thing elfe ; though 
we do not read that he was buried there, neither do 
the people here affirm that he was. There is a 
great heap. of ſtones about it, which is continually 
Increaſing ; the ſuperſtitious Jews and Turks al- 
ways throwing ſome as they pals, in token of their 

abhorrence of Abſalom's unnatural rebellion againſt 
ſo good and holy a parent. The ſtructure itſelf is 
about twenty cubits ſquare, and ſixty high, riſing 
in a lofty ſquare, adorned below with four columns 
of the Ionic order, with their capitals, entabla- 
tures, &c. to each front. From the height of twenty 
to forty cubits, it is ſomewhat leſs, and quite plain, 
excepting a ſmall fillet at the upper end; and from 
forty to the top it changes into a round, which 
grows gradually into a point, the whole cut out of 
the ſolid rock. There is a room within, con- 
ſiderably higher than the level of the ground 
without, on the ſides of which are niches, pro- 
bably to receive coffins. '5. A little eaſtward of 
this is that called the tomb of Zechariah, the 

{on of Barachiah, whom the Jews flew between 
the temple and the altar, as is commonly ſuppoſed. 
This fabric is all cut out of the natural rock, 
eighteen feet high, and as many ſquare, and adorn- 
ed with Ionic columns on each front, cut out like- 
wiſe of the ſame rock, and ſupporting a cornice. 
The whole ends in a pointed top, like a diamond. 
But the moſt curious, grand, and elaborate pieces, 
in this kind, are the grots without the walls of Je- 


ruſalem, ſtiled the Royal Sepulchres; but of what 


kings is not agreed on. They conſiſt of a great num- 
bet of apartments, ſome of them ſpacious, all cut out 


of the ſolid marble rock; and may juſtly be pronoun- 


ced a royal work,and one of the moſt noble,ſurpriz- 
ing, and magnificent. For à particular account of 
them we muſt refer the reader, for want of room, 
to Pococke's Travels. In the neighbourhood of Je- 
r 7 pe ruſalem 
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ruſalem is a ſpot of ground, about thirty yards long 
and fifteen broad, now the burying: place of 
the Armenians, which is ſhewa as the Aceldama, or 
Field of Blood, formerly the Potter's Field, and ſince 
ſtiled Compo Santo, or the Holy Field, purchaſed 
with the price of Judas's treaſon, for the burial of 
ſtrangers. It is walled round, to prevent the 
Turks abuſing the bones of Chriſtians; and one 
half of it is taken up by a building in the nature of 

a charnel-houſe. Beſides the above, a great many 
bother antiquities in the city, and its environs, are 
ſhewn to ſtrangers; there being ſcarce any place or 
tranſaction, mentioned either in the Old or New 
Teſtament, but they ſhew the very ſpot of ground 
where the one ſtood, and the other was done; not 
only here, but all over Judea. 


The other cities antiently ſituated in this tribe, 


but of which there are now hardly any remains, 
were Jericho, Gibeon, Bethel, Gibeah, Hai, Gil- 

, Anathoth, Neb, or Nebo; to which we may 
add the two noted villages of Bethany and Gethſe- 
mane. | | 


At Bethany, which ſtood on the road between Je- 
ruſalem and Jericho, are ſtil] ſhewn ſome remains 


of an old caſtle, faid to have belonged to Lazarus, 
and the tomb out of which he was raiſed, and which 
hath a deſcent of twenty five ſteps, and at the bot 


— 
0 


tom, the ſmall room where he was lait. 


Jericho, antiently the moſt conſiderable city in | 
this tribe, next to Jeruſalem, is now dwindled. into 


a poor village, without any remains of its former 
ſplendor, except ſome arched parts of an old con- 


it. be 3 
The lot of the tribe of Judah was bounded on 


the north by Benjamin; on the ſouth by the moun- 
tains of Seir, or Edom, which divided it from Idu- 
mea; on the eaſt by the Dead Sea; and on the 


weſt by the Mediterranean. It was fertile in corn, 


wine, 
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wine, oil, fruits, paſte, &c, except where it lay 
contiguous to Idumea; and was the largeſt and 
moſt populous of all the twelve. The places of 
' moſt note in it were, Libna, Makkedah, A zecha, 
Beth- zor or Bethſora, Emmaus, Nicopolis, Bezech, 
Bethlehem, Tekoah, Engaddi, Odalla, Keylah, 
Hebron, Jether, Jeremoth, Taphnah, Kirjath-Jea- 
rim, Maon, Holon, Gozen, Gele, Cabzael, Hazor 
or Chadzor and Maſſada. Of moſt of theſe no- 
thing remains at this day. „ 
Bethlehem, the birth place of the Saviour of the 
world, and of David, from whom it was emphati- 
cally ſtiled the City of David, is at preſent reduced 
to a poor village, ſituated on a hill, in a fertile and 
delightful plain, ſeven or eight miles ſouth of Jeru- 
ſalem. There is a magnificent church here, built 
over the grot, where the Divine Infant was born, to 
which a great concourſe of pilgrims yearly reſort. 
It is roofed with cedar, and ſupported by four rows 
of ſtately pillars of white marble, ten in a row, and 
the walls are faced with the fame ſtone. Beſides a 
great many other holy places in and about this vil- 
lage, as the ſtable, and the very ſpot and manger 
where Chriſt was born and laid, they ſhew alſo a 
rotto and a chalky rock, in which, they tell you, 
he Bleſſed Virgin concealed herſelf and child from 
the fury of Herod. Great quantities of the chalk 
of this rock are broken off, and carried to Jeruſa- 
| lem, where, being ſtamped with the ſeal of the city, 
they are conveyed thence into Europe and other 
parts, from a ſuperſtitious notion that it acquired 
its whiteneſs from ſome of the Virgin's milk falling 
on the ground, and that it has a miraculous virtue 
to increaſe the milk of ſuckling women. In the 
neighbourhood of this village are three pools in a 
row, called the Sealed Fountains, one over ano- 
ther; and ſo diſpoſed, that the water of the upper- 
moſt may deſcend into the ſecond, and me 
| Es Econ 
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ſecond into the third. They are all three quadran- 


gular, and all of an equal breadth, viz. about nine- 


ty paces; but in length they differ, the firſt of 
them being an hundred and ſixty paces, the ſecond 
two hundred, and the third two hundred and twen- 
ty; and all three are of a conſiderable depth, well 


walled and plaiſtered, and contain a large quantity 


of water. About an hundred and twenty paces diſ- 
tant from them is the ſpring which ſupplies them, 


and which the friars will have to be the Sealed 


Fountains mentioned in the Canticles. The aque- 
duct is built on a foundation of ſtones, and the wa- 
ter runs in earthen pipes, about ten inches in dia- 
meter, which are caſed with two ſtones, hewn ſo as to 
fit them, which are likewiſe covered with others, but 


rough ſtones, well cemented together; and the whole 


is ſo ſunk into the ground on the ſide of a hill, that 
in many er nothing is to be ſeen fs The 
work did formerly extend the length of five or ſix 

leagues z but there are now only ſome fragments 


of it here and there to be found, the reſt having 


been deſtroyed by the violent hands of the Arabs, 
who make no ſcruple to break all before them, 
whenever they are in want of water. From theſe 
fragments, it plainly appears to have been at firſt a 
very expenſive and ſtupendous work. Oppoſite the 
Sealed Fountains, on the other ſide of the hill, to- 
wards Jeruſalem, lie the Pools of Solomon, of which 


we took notice in our deſcription of Jeruſalem. 
All theſe reſervoirs and aqueducts are ſuppoſed to - 


have been executed by order of Solomon, to ſupply 


not only his palaces and gardens, but alſo, as 


ſome think, the city of Jeruſalem, with water. 

Hebron, the antient ſeat of David, before he had 
taken Jeruſalem, hath long fince been ruined ; but 
near its ruins ſtands a village called Elkahil, twenty 
miles ſouth of Jeruſalem, on a hill that overlooks 


2 moſt. delicious valley. Ruinated as it is, there 
| | | Ss 


1 
* 


I) be lot of Dan was bounded: on the nor 
Ephraim; on the ſouth by Simeon; on the eaſt 


= 
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is ſtill a handſome church in it, built by the em- 


preſs Helena, over the cave where Abraham and 


Sarah, Iſaac, Jacob, and Leah lie buried; which 
the Turks have fince turned into a moſque, and 
regard with the utmoſt veneration, as well as the 


* This place is he capital of a diſtrict, ſtiled 


by the Turks, the territory of the friends of God, 
and conſiſting of about twenty-five villages more. 


Bethzor, or Bethſora, formerly. a very ſtron 


fortreſs, is ſuppoſed to have ſtood on a craggy hill, 
about twenty miles from Jeruſalem towards the 
ſouth, where is now a village called St. Philip, from 

_ - a tradition that Philip baptiſed the eunuch of queen 


Candace in a fountain near it. 


Tekoah, formerly a conſiderable city, ſtood on 


the fide of a hill about nine miles from Bethlehem, 


and commanded a noble proſpect. It now lies in 
Confuſed ruinous heaps. | - 


1 now a village, ſtands on che top of a 
high ſteep rock near the Dead Sea, four miles eaſt 


of Tekoah. The mountains above it are famed 


for the great quantities of palms, and other ode- 
riferous trees that grow on them, and are full of 
large caverns, of which one is ſaid to be that to 
which Lot and his inceſtuous daughters retired 


after the conflagration of Sodom, and another, 
that in which David ſo generouſly ſpared the life 


of Saul, and only cut off the ſkirt of er | 
th by 


by Judah and Benjamin; and on the weſt by the 
Philiſtines and the Mediterranean. It was in 


length from north to ſouth only about forty miles, 


and its greateſt breadth was not above twenty-five; 
but it abounded with corn, wine, oils, fruits, and 
all other neceſſaries. Here was the famed valley 


_of Eſcol, or the Grapes, whence the ſpies braught 
ſuch noble ſpecimens of its fertility to the Iſrael- 


8 
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itiſh camp. Its principal cities were Joppa, Jam- 
nia, Caſphin, Thimnah, Berhſhemiſh, Ajalon, 
Lachifh, . Modin, Eltek, Lehi, Gibbethon, and 
Zora or Sora. 8 ; 
* Joppa or Japha, now Jaffa, once a conſiderable 
city, and a ſea-port on the Mediterranean, was — 
ſeated on a high ſpacious hill, which commanded a - nn 
full proſpe& of the ſea on one ſide, and of a de- i 
lightfut fertile country on the other. The; preſent 
town ftands on the declivity towards the ſea, is 
pretty well built, and drives a conſiderable trade 
in Rama and Jeruſalem ſoap, and in. corn, rice, 
and other commodities brought hither from Egypt, 
Ships cannot now come into the port, but are 
obliged to ride in the road before jt, which, how- 
ever, is ſafe and convenient enough. On the weſt 
fide, of the haven is a charming ſpring, which ſup- _ 
lies the town with water. There are two old 
-aftles' here, and” the Chriſtians have handſome _ 
houſes, to entertain all the pilgrims arid ſtrangers 
f their own nation. The town is the ſeat of a 
ngiac; under the beglerbeg of Damaſcus. Laza» 
rus and his two ſiſters, Mary Magdalen and Mar- 
tha, are ſaid to have embarked in this port in an 
oper boat. without oars, and to' have landed at 
atſeilies. It was here. alſo the prophet Pitz 
embarked, when he fled from the preſence of the 
Lord, and was ſwallowed up by a whale, or, as 
the Hebrew imports, by a ſea-monſter, or monſ- 
Coos arge lr © oo ooo i ie, 
Jamnia, antiently a conſiderable town, has no- 
thing now worth notice, being a poor place, ſituate | 
on the fame coaſt, between Joppa and the antient 
Azotus, or Aſhdod. Of the other towns there are 
hardly now any veſtiges, 
The tribe of Simeon lay in 


on. 


l of Simeo the moſt ſouthern cor- 
ner of Judea ; and was bounded by Dan on the north; = 

- the little river Sichor on the ſouth, which parted gs 

CCC 
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i from Idumea ; by Judah on the eaſt; and by a 
mall neck of land towards the Mediterranean on 
the weſt, The greater part of the diſtrict was 
mountainous and barren, and the towns neither 
many nor conſiderable. The chief of them was 
Ziklag or Siceleg, Hain or'Aen, Hormah, De- 
bir, antiently Kirjath-Sepher, Gerar, alias, Geza- 
rah, Beerſheba, Anthedon, and Rhinocolura. Of 
theſe Beerſheba, at preſent a poor village, being 
ſituated on the ſouthernmoſt verge of all Judea, 
as Dan was on the moſt northern, gave occaſion 
to the proverb from Dan to Beerſheba. 

Anthedon and Rhinocolura, formerly famed 
cities, but now ſadly decayed, ſtand on the ſea- 
, coaſt. 

A ſmall part of the preſent Paleſtine, ſituate 
along the coaſt of the Mediterranean, and extend- 
ing trom the ſea-port of Jamnia, to the mouth of 
the river Bezor, was long ſubject to the five lords 
of the Philiſtines, The capitals of theſe ſatrapies 
were, Gath; Accaron or Ecron; Aſhdod or Azo- 
ius; Add and Gaza, with its ſea- port, called 
Portus Gazz, and Majuma. They appear to have 
been ſtrong, rich, and populous towns. Aſcalon 
is {till in being, tho? dwindled into a village. It 
ſtands on the ſea-coaſt, was the native place of He- 
rod the Great, thence ſirnamed Aſcolonites, and 
an epiſcopal ſee from the earlieſt ages of Chriſti- 
anity. During the holy war it was adorned with 
many ſtately edifices, which have been all ruined 
| ſince by the Saracens and Turks. 

The town, now called Gaza, ſtands on the fame 
ſpot as the old, between two and three miles from 
the ſea, but in a much ſmaller compaſs. . It re- 
tains many monuments of its former grandeur, 
and on all ſides are ſome of the nobleſt remains of 
an: :iquity ; - ſuch as ſeyeral rows of the moſt ſtately 
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marble columns, with all their ornaments ; and 
ſome magnificent burying-places, with tombs, all 
of the ſame ſtone, finely wrought. Among theſe 
is one in particular, ſurrounded with an high wall, 
and now belonging to a Turkiſh family, beſides 
many others. of large. marble ſtones, taken pro-. 
bably from the ruins of other antient edifices, 
which are here in great number. Near the 
city ſtands a round caſtle, flanked with four ſquare 
towers, and in good repair: it takes in only a 
ſmall circuit, but is fenced with two [tout iron | 
2 and other works. Over againſt it is the | 
eraglio, where the baſha's wives and their at- 

endants are kept ; and, a little above it, are the re- | 
mains of an old Roman caſtle, the materials of which 1 
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are ſtill ſo firm that the hammer can make no im- 
preſſion on them. Both the Greeks and Armenians 
have handſome churches here. Near that of the 
latter they ſhew the ſpot where ſtood the antient 
temple, which Sampſon pulled down over his head. | 
The caſtle is the reſidence of the ſangiac or go- iy 
vernor, who hath about three hundred towns or vil- | 9 
lages under him. The country, at a little diſtance 9 
from the town, quite to Egypt, is inhabited by a | 
race of wild Arabs, who are under no regular go- 
vernment, and always roving about. | 
Majuma, or new Gaza, was the antient ſea- port 
to the former, and, on that account, a place of ſome 
note. It ſtood near the mouth of the river Bezor, 
about ten miles ſouth of Aſcalon. There are ſtill 
ſome curious antiquities remaining about it; but 
whether they belonged to new or old Gaza, is not 
eaſy to ſay. | - 
About two miles from the ſea, and three ſouth 
from Gaza, near the frontiers of Judea, is Laris, 
Lariſſa, or, as ſome call it, Ariſſæ, a poor town, de- 
fended by an old caſtle, and a garriſon of about 
an hundred men. It gives name to a gulph that 
Ff 2 | lies 
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ies near it. Pompey the Great was killed not far 
rom this place, and buried 1n it. 
Raphia, now inconſiderable, but, in the time 
of the Maccabees, a celebrated place, ſtands at a 
ſmall diſtance from the former. 
Judea having been the ſcene. of the greateſt 
tranſactions, tranſactions highly intereſting to man- 
kind, we flatter ourſelves it will not be unaccepta- 
ble to our readers, that we have been ſo minute 


and particular in our RS Wy eſpecially of its 
antient ſtate, 4 
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Sꝛruariox, Exrzxr, and Boundaries, 


X RA BIA, taken in its largeſt extent, lies 
A between the 12th and 3gth degrees of north 
©” htitude, and between the 53d and the 78th 
of eaſt longitude. The greateſt length, namely, 
from the northern extremity of the Deſerts of AlL 
Jazira, to the Straights of Bab-al-Mandab, or Ba- 
belmandel, as they are commonly called, is be- 
tween thirteen and fourteen hundred miles ; and 
the greateſt breadth, or a line drawn from a point 
on the coaſt of the Red Sea, about 19. 25, ſouth 
of the tropic of Cancer, to the extremity of Cape 
Raſ-al-Ghat, is about one thouſand miles. No 
It is bounded on the weſt by Paleſtine, . the 


iſthmus of Suez, and the Red Sea, called by the 


Arabs the Sea-Al-Kolzom ; on the eaſt by-the 


Fi3 Evphrates, 
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Euphrates, the Perſian Gulph, and Bay of Ormus; 
on the north by part of Syria-Diarbekr, properly fo 
called, Irak-Arabi, and Khuzeſtan; and on the ſouth 
by the Straights of Bab- al-Mandab, and the Indian 
Ocean. But the limits of the Proper: Arabia are 


much narrower, reaching no farther northward. 


than the iſthmus, which runs from Ailah to the 
head of the Perſian Gulph, and the borders of the 
territory of Ctifa ; which tract of land the Greeks 
nezrly comprehended under the name of Arabia 


the Happy. Here the Arabs have been ſettled al- 


moſt ever ſince the flood. The Eaſtern geographers 
make Arabia-Petræa to belong partly to Egypt, 
and partly to Sham or Syria; and Arabia-Deſerta 
they cail the Deſerts of Syria : but as the Arabs 
have for many ages reduced theſe two provinces, 
either by ſettlements or continual incurſions, the 
Turks and Perſians, at this day, include them in 
 Arabiſtan, whichyis the name they give to Arabia, 
It may juſtly be deemed a peninſula, as compre- 
hending all that large tract almoſt entirely bounded 
by the Euphrates, the Perſian Gulph, the Sindjan, * 
Indian; and Red Seas, and 1922 of the Mediter- 
ranean. by OY 6s 

Prolemy ſeems to have been the firſt who divifled 
the peninſula into three parts, which he termed 
Arabia- Petræa, Arabia Deſerta, and Arabia-Felix; ; 


and ſince his time, this diviſion has been generally 
followed. 


1. 5 An. Sou, and Paovver, | 

"As a confiderble part of this country fi lies ande | 
the rorrid zone, and the tropic of Cancer paſſes over 
Arabia: Felix, the air is exceſſive dry and hot, and 

in many places very unhealthful, particularly in that 

part which lies upon the cbaſt. The heavens are 

ſeldom or never overcaſt with clouds. o& he 425 1 
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faid to be more ſultry in the northern than the 
ſouthern parts; being more qualified in the latter 
with refreſhing dews, which fall almoſt every night 
in great abundance. This country is ſubject to hot 
poiſonous winds, like thoſe on the oppoſite ſhores 
of Perſia, which often prove fatal, eſpecially to 
ſtrangers. The heat of the climate is much in- 
creaſed by the nature of the ſoil, which conſiſts, in 
a great meaſure, of barren rocky mountains, or 
ſandy deſerts, as appears from the very names of 
two diviſions of it, Dr. Shaw, ſpeaking of that 
p- art of Arabia Petræa formerly called the Land of 
dom, or Idumea, ſays: Here are no paſtures 
cloathed with flocks, nor vallies ſtanding thick with 
corn; here are no vineyards or oliveyards ; but the 
while i 13 a loneſome deſolate wilderneſs, no other- 
wiſe diverſified than by plains covered with ſand, 
and mountains that are made up of naked rocks 
and precipices. Neither is this country ever, unleſs 
ſometimes at the equinoxes, refreſhed with rain; and 
the intenſeneſs of the cold in the night, is almoſt 
equal to that of the heat in the day- time.“ Theſe 
remarks are no leſs applicable to many other parts 
of Arabia than this : the ſouthern, indeed, de- 
ſervedly ſtiled the Happy, is bleſſed with an ex- 
cellent ſoil, and, in general, is very fertile. The 
cultivated lands, which are chiefly about the towns 
near the coaſt, produce coffee, manna, myrrh, caſ· 
ſka, aloes, frankincenſe, ſpikenard, and other valua- 
ble gums ; cinnamon, pepper, cardamum, dates, 
oranges, lemons, pomegranates, figs, and other 
fruits; with a ſmall quantity of corn and wine. 
In their ſeas chey have pearls in abundance, ahd a 
great deal of the beſt coral. Their moit uſctul 
animals are camels; dromedaries, and horſes. The 
camel is admirably fitted for travelling in this dry, 
lultry, country; for it can ſubſiſt a whole fortnig K. 
Nen en water. The camels uſually carry ſix my” 
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dred weight upon their backs, which need never be 
taken off during the whole journey; for they na- 
turally Kneel down to reſt, and in due time riſe 
with their load. The dromedary i is a {mall camel, 
that will travel two hundred miles a day. The 
Arabian horſes are very fleet, but ſmall and * 
ſhaped. 

There are very few fountains, ſprings, or rivers, 
in this country; ſo that it is no wonder that they 
ſhould have antiently occaſioned fo much ſtrife and 
. contention, However, in the ſandy plains of Ara- 
bia, there are ſome fruitful ſpots interſperſed, 
which appear like ſo many little iſlands, ſurrounded 
by an immenſe ocean. Theſe being rendered ex- 
tremely delightful by fountains, rivulets, palm- 
trees, a variety of vegetables, and excellent fruits, 
the Bedoweens, or Wandering Arabs, encamp up- 
on them with their flocks, and, after having con- 
ſumed every thing, retire to others. Theſe fruit- 
ful ſpots, which are likewiſe frequent in the deſerts 
of Africa, were antiently called Auaſes, or Abaſes, 

by the Egyptians. 
As to mountains, the mo Hows are thoſe of si- 
nai and Horeb, in Arabia etræa; and dose call- 
ed Gabel-el- Ared, in Arabia- Felix. 12 

The ſands in Arabia- Petræa and Peſerta are ve- 
ry troubleſome and dangerous, being driven, like 
clouds, by the wind; inſomuch that whole carayans, 
it is ſaid, have been buried and Llofk 1 in he. on 
by ſtorms of wind and ſand. 


Prxsous, 1 1 S Cn 
' RACTER, and COMPLEXION of the Ax ABS. 


The Arabians are of a middle 88 thin, 268 | 
of a ſwarthy complexion, with black hair and black: 
eyes, which however are common to them, with: 


| oor POOR. in the lame diene. Their voices are 


rather 


ARABIA 4it 


rather effeminate than ſtrong. They are very ſwift 
of foot, and excellent horſemen ; and are ſaid to be 
a brave people, expert at the bow and lance, and, 
ſince they became acquainted with fire-arms, good 
markſmen. 1 ere, 


The habit of the roving Arabs is a kind of blug 


ſhirt, tied about them with a white ſaſh or girdle ; 
and ſome of them have a veſt of furs, orſheep-ſking 
over it. They wear alſo drawers, and ſometimes 
ſlippers, but no ſtockings, and have a cap or tur- 
ban on their heads. Many of them go almoſt 
naked ; but the women are fo wrapped up, that 
nothing can be diſcerned but their eyes. 
Except thoſe that live in the cities and towns on 
the ſea-coaſts, they have no ſettled habitation, but 
rove from place to place, with their flocks and 
herds, for the conveniency of water and paſture. 
While they continue in any particular ſpot, they 
live and ſleep in tents. They frequently rob, or 
impoſe a tribute upon the caravans between Turky 
and Perſia ; and the king of Muſcat is little better 
than a pirate, having generally a ſquadron of cruiz- 
ers, with which he takes all the defenceleſs ſhips he 


can meet with, in the Perfian and Arabian ſeas. 


They pretend, that God gave permiſſion: to Iſh- 
mael and his poſterity to take whatever they could, 
eſpecially from the Jews. 


The food of the Arabs is chiefly rice, fiſh, herbs, 
veniſon, fowl, and moſt other ſorts of fleſh ; but ca- 


mels fleſh is moſt admired, and they take care to drain 
the blood from the fleſh, as the Jews do, and, like 
them, abſtain from ſuch fiſh as have no ſcales. 


Their drink is -chiefly-water or ſherber ; they have 


no ſtrong liquors. Ny 

The word Arab is by ſome derived from the 
Hebrew Harabi, which ſignifies a robber or free- 
booter. The word Saracen alſo is ſaid to leni 
both a thief and an inhabitant of the deſert: and, 


\ 
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indeed, theſe names juſtly belong to them; for they 
ſeldom let any merchandize pals through the coun- 
try withour extorting ſomething from the owners, 
if they do not rob them; bur, it muſt be obſerved, 
that one of the antient tribes of Arabia was called 
Saraceni, They are ſaid to be the deſcendants of Iſh- 
mael, of whom it was foretold, that his hand ſhould 
be againſt every man, arid every man's hand againſt 
him ;” yet they are very honeſt among themſelves, 
and, towards thoſe whom they receive as friends, 
they are not only honeſt, but civil and humane. 
Dr. Shaw ſays, the wild Arabs (by which we 
ſuppoſe he means the wandering Arabs) are a very 
fierce, rapacious, unpoliſhed race, without the leaſt 
literature among them; that Europeans have little 
or no converſe with them, and if they had, could 
learn but little of them. 


. 


\ 


hough the far greater part of the nation de- 
ſerves the character given of them above, yet there 
are many of them, eſpecially ſuch as live in towns, 
that apply themſelves to trades and commerce, arts 
and ſciences, in which they often make a great pro- 
greſs; being naturally ingenious, ſubtile, and witty, 

and great admirers of poetry, muſic, and rhetoric; 
Many of the Arabian performances in phyſic, 
aſtronomy, and mathematics, ſhew the authors to 
- have been men of great genius and application. 

Figures, and the curious diſpoſition of them ſo as 
to expreſs any number whatſoever, with eaſe and 
expedition, 1s allowed to be an invention of the A- 
rabians. To conclude their character, both ſexes 
are ſaid to be very vindictive, and exceſſively given 
to luſt, as the natives of hot climates generally are, 
How ſtrong the Arab genius is tinctured with en- 
thuſiaſm and ſuperſtition, and conſequently inclined 
to fable and romance, appears eminently in moſt of 
their compoſitions, . Fw 4 f 
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There are few or no roads in this country; the 
caravans that travel over the ſandy deſerts, where 
there is no tract, guiding themſelves by the compaſs, 
as they do at ſea; and, as they have no whee]-car-" 
riages, their merchandize is loaden upon camels 
and dromedaries ; and they carry their proviſions 
with them, there. being no inns or caravanſeras. 
If the weather be bad, they pitch their tents; 
otherwiſe, lie all night in the open air, upon 
carpets. 


Lanovace and REL1con. 


The vulgar language uſed in the three Arabias 
is the Arabeſk, or corrupt Arabic; which is not 
only ſpoken here, but, with ſome variation of dia- 
lect, over a great part of the Eaſt, The true Ara- 
bic, which is ſaid to be a dialect of the Hebrew, 
and by the people of the Eaſt accounted the rich- 
'eſt and moſt copious language in the world, is 
taught in their ſchools, as Greek and Latin is 
among us, and uſed both by them and other Mo- 
hammedans in their worſhip: for as the Koran was 
written in it, they will not ſuffer it to be read in 
apy other, They look upon it to have been the 
language of Paradiſe, and think no man can be 
maſter, of it without a miracle, as conſiſting of ſe- 
veral millions of words; ſo that it is ſaid there are 
no fewer than a thouſand to expreſs the word ca- 
mel, and five hundred for that of a lion. 
Cbriſtianity was firſt planted here by St. Paul, 
and ſome of his diſciples ; but in many parts of it 
it was much clouded and'corrupted, and in others 
almoſt totally loſt, before the grand impoſtor Mo- 
hammed, their countryman, appeared, who here 
compoſed and publiſhed his Koran, which, by de- 
grees, was embraced by all the Arab tribes, and af- 
terwards by many other nations. At prevent 
ee. re ; "2 "RT 
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however, thoſe called Wild Arabs are rather Pa- 


gans than Moſlem, or true believers and obſervers 
of Iſham, or the religion of Mohammed, 


 GovgRNMENT. 


Some parts of Arabia, eſpecially towards the 
north, are poſſeſſed by the Turks, and ſome of the 
princes on the ſea-coaſts acknowledge a dependence 
on them; but many of them reckon themſelves 
independent, particularly the xeriff of Mecca, whoſe 
dominions are of a very large extent. The Turks, 
indeed, have the ſole navigation of the Red Sea, and 
thereby keep many of theſe princes pretty much 
in awe. 


The wandering tribes ſo little regard the Turkiſh 
government, that the PEST from Egypt, and 
. other parts of the Tur | 


Turkiſh dominions, could ne- 
ver viſit Mecca, if an army was not ſent with 


them for their protection. 


4 * 


The Wandering Arabs, called antiently Arabes 
Scenitæ, and now Bedoui Arabs, Bedouins, or Be- 


doweens, are governed by ſhekhs, ſheikhs, or 


chiekhs, and emirs. The ſhekhs ſuperintend on- 
ly particular dow - wars, that is, collections of 
tents, anſwering to villages or towns. Every 


|  - one of theſe dow-wars, therefore, may be looked 
upon as a little principality, governed by the chief 
of that particular family which is of the greateſt 


name, ſubſtance, and reputation, among the Arabs 


that compoſe it. The emirs. or emeers, the phy- 
larchs of the Greeks, rule over a whole tribe, and 


conſequently their authority extends to many of 


_ - theſe ow-wars. Some of the emirs have alſo ſome · 


times the title of ſhekh-al-kiber, or the chief 
ſhekh.“ Among the emirs, there is one diſtin- 
guiſhed by the title of the grand emir, who is in 
ſome reſpect ſuperior to the reſt, The word ſhekh 

1 ſigniſies 
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ſignifies an elder, and is equally applied to go- 
vernors and men of learning. Emir ſignifies a 
ruler, prince, or perſon inveſted with authority. 


HisTORY AND Rzvoiurions. | 


Arabia was antiently ab by ſeveral differ- 
ent nations, as the Midianites, Iſhmaelites, Edom- 
ites, Amalekites, whoſe poſterity, eſpecially that of 
the Iſhmaelites, ebnen in poſſeſſion of it, uncon- 
quered by any of the neighbouring ſtates, even by 
Alexander the Great, and the Romans, till Mo- 
hammed appeared, when they extended their con- 
queſts far and wide. This their independence was: 
in a great meaſure owing, to the exceſſive heat and 
ſultrineſs of the climate, and the dryneſs and bar- 
Tenneſs of the ſoil. . 

Mohammed, the founder of the Mohammedan 
religion, and the empire of the Saraceens, was born 
at Mecca, anno 578, in the reign of Juſtinian, em- 
peror of Conſtantinople. He was deſcended of the 
eldeſt branch of the honourable tribe of Kereyſh. His 
father Abdallah dying young, left his widow and. 
infant ſon in very mean circumſtances; their whole 
ſubſtance conſiſting but of five camels, and one 
Ethiopian female ſlave: but his grandfather. Abd al 

Moral leb, took not only care of Mohammed during 
his own life, but at his death enjoined his eldeſt ſon 
Abu-Täleb, who was brother to Abd'allah by the 
ſame mother, to provide for him for the future. 
Accordingly Abu-TAleb was extremely kind to 
Mohammed, inſtructing him in the buſineſs of a 
merchant, which he followed. To this end he took 
him with him into Syria, when he was but thirteen, 
and afterwards recommended to Kha-dijah, a noble 
and rich widow, for her factor; in whole ſervice he 
behaved himſelf ſo well, that, by making him her 
huſband, ſhe ſoon. raiſed him to an e with 
the richeſt in Mecca, wy 
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By the trade he carried on in Egypt, Paleſtine, 
and Syria, having got acquainted with the tenets 
of the Jews, as well as thoſe of the different ſects, 
into which the Chriſtians of the Eaſt were then un- 
happily divided; and having obſerved with what 
implacable fury the Jews, and all theſe ſeveral 
ſes of Chriſtians perſecuted one another, he from 
thence concluded, that the moſt effectual way for 
him to aggrandize himſelf, would be to introduce 
a new religion, formed upon ſuch a plan, that the 
molt abandoned part of the Jews, as well as Chriſ- 
tians of all-denominations, and even Pagans them- 
ſelves, might be tempted to become proſelytes 
R 8 | | 

In order to this, his firſt ſtep was to gain the 
admiration of the people, by his devotion and 
abſtemious life; he retired therefore frequently, 
eſpecially in the month Ramadan, to a. cave in 
Mount Hara near Mecca ; where at laſt, when he 
was about forty years of age, he opened the ſecret 
of his miſſion to his wife Khadijah, and acquaint- 
ed her, that the angel Gabriel had . juſt before 
appeared to him, and told him that he was ap- 
pointed the apoſtle of God. From this time he 
uſed: his utmolt efforts to gain proſelytes, in which 
he had great ſucceſs, tho* not without oppoſition, 
eſpecially from ſome of the chief of the Koreyſh. 
 Tho* the Koran is ſaid to have deſcended entire from 
heaven, in the night between the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth of the monthRamadan, called on that 
account, in the Koran, the night of Al-Kadr, or 
the divine decree ; yet was it communicated by the 
angel Gabriel to Mohammed, and by him to the 
Moſlems, only by portions or chapters, for the ſpace 
of twenty-three years. Agreeably to the authot's 
plan and views, it is entirely adapted to the taſte 
of the ſenſualiſt; to ſooth and indulge, men's vi- 
cious appetites in general, and thoſe of the 17 2 
| 1 
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"Arabs in particular. Beſides the belief of the 
unity, of God, and the apoſtleſhip of Mohammed, 
it inculcates ſome heterodox notions, borrowed from 
various heretical ſects, together with the obſervance 
of ſome particular moral duties therein ſpecifizd, 

and certain Jewiſh and heatheniſh rites. . It was 
firſt written on the plate bones of camels, being 
dictated by Mohammed to his amanuenſis, for 
he could neither write nor read himſelf ; tho? he 
is allowed to have been poſſeſſed of conſiderable 
talents, and of a quick wit, and inſinuating addreſs. 
He could bear affronts without any ſeeming re- | 
ſentment ;, flattered the rich, and relieved the poor. | 
In fine, he managed with ſuch cunning and dex- 
terity, that he ſoon gained a great number of pro- | 
ſelytes and adherents. This alarming the chief of 
the citizens, who plainly perceived that he had a 
deſign upon the government, they had determined 
to ſurprize him and cut him off; but he receiving 
timely notice of it, fled to Yathrib, which was at- 
terwards called Medina Talmahi, or the city of 
the prophet. From this flight, which'happened in 
the year of Chriſt 622, the forty-fourth.of Moham- 

med's age, and the fourth of his miniſtry, the 
Mahometans compute their time, and the era is 
called in the Arabic Hejira, i. e. the flight. | 

Mohammed was received at Medina with great | | 
Joy by the citizens, who readily ſubmitted to him i 
as their prince; and being joined by great num- 


bers of other Arabians, his firſt enterprizes were 
the intercepting the caravans, which traded between 
Mecca and Syria, by which he greatly enriched 
his diſciples. e 
Mohammed afterwards made war on ſeveral of 
the Arab tribes, and compelled them to embrace his 
religion, or become tributaries to him, declaring 
his cauſe to be the cauſe of God, and that wWho- 
ever died in defence of it went immediately to Pa- 
26 1 
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'Tadiſe : that the term of every man's life was fixed 
by God; and that hone could preſerve it beyond 
the appointed time, or ſhorten it by any hazards 
þe 98 ſeem to be expoſed to in battle or other- 


- His men being heated with wine, and deeply 
engaged in play, he was onde in great danger of 
being farprized ; whereupon he prohibited wine 
and gaming. Ts: GAL 
In the year 627 he cauſed himſelf to be pro- 
_ <claimedkingat Medina, having before aſſumed only 
the ritle and office of high prieſt of his religion; and 
now finding bimſelf ſufficiently reinforced, he laid 
-fiege to his native city Mecca, and took it ; and hav- 
ing cut off all that oppoſed him, he broke down all 
the images he found in the Kaaba or temple, a- 
mong which were thoſe of Abraham and Iſhmael, 
and many more, which the Arabians worſhipped as 
mediators for them to the ſupreme God. This, 
which happened in the eighth year of the Hejira, 
A. D. 629, provoking the reſt of the Arab tribes, 
they aſſembled their forces, and gave him battle, 
Hut were defeated; whereupon he reduced great part 
of Arabia under his power, and ſome towns of 
Syria, then ſubje& to tlie Greciah emperor, and 
died in the year 631, and ſixty- third year of his age. 
His ſucceſſors fpread their religion and conqueſts 
over the greateſt part of Aſia and Africa; and 
even over ſome conſiderable provinces of Europe, 
reducing molt of France, Spain, Italy, and the 
ilſlands in the Mediterranean, under the name of 
Saracens. It was his diſciples that founded the 
four great monarchies or empires of Turky, Perſia, 
Fez or Morocco, and the Great Mogul; to lay 
nothing of ' ſeveral other countries they hold i 
India, in all which Mohammediſm is chiefly 
proſeſſed: though there ate ſeveral ſets, __ 
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differ widely from, and bear an ifveterate hatred 
to one another, Tibet FOE 


Coins. 


The coins, which are current at Mocho, the | 
r port of the Red Sea, are dollars of al! 
inds; but they abate five per cent, on the pillar 
dollars, becauſe they are reckoned not to be the 
pureſt ſilver; and the dollar weight with them is 
ſeventeen drachms, fourteen grains. All their coins 
are taken by weight, and valued according to their 
pureneſs : the gold coins current here are ducats 
of Venice, Germany, Turky, Egypt, &c. The 
comaſſes are a ſmall coin, which are taken at 
ſuch a price as the government ſets on them; and 
they keep their accounts in an imaginary cain, 
called cabeers, of which eighty go to a dollar. 
Having thus premiſed all that we thought 
neceſſary concerning Arabia in general, we ſhall 
now give ſome account of each of the three 
| 2 diviſions of it, viz, the Deſert, Stony, and 
app. Sear an 


ARABIA-DESERT IA. 


Is bounded on the north by the river Frat, 
or Euphrates, which bending its courſe eaſterly, 
ſeparates it from Meſopotamia, or Diarbekr; 
on the ſouth by Arabia Felix, from which it is 
disjoined by ſeveral ranges of hills; on tue weſt 
by Syria, Judea, and Arabia Petræa; and on 
the eaſt by the Perſian territory of Idrak, and a 
part of Diarbekr, or the -antient countries of Ba- 
bylonia and Chaldza, or 'more preciſely by 2 
range of mountains dividing it from thoſe coun- 
tries. e ; | «bp ys 
This country, as its name imports, is, for the 
greater part, a loneſome, deſolate wilderneſs, no 5 1 
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otherwiſe diverſified than by plains covered with 
ſand, or mountains conſiſting of naked rocks and 
recipices. The few vegetables therefore, which 
t produces, are ſtunted by a perpetual drought, 
_ the nouriſhment afforded them by the natural 
dews rendered almoſt entirely uſeleſs. by the in- 
tenſe. heat of the ſun in_the day-time. All over 
theſe deſerts. are found huge mountains of ſand, 
formed by the violence of the winds, that conti- 
nually blow over them in the day-time, tho? they 
ceaſe at night. However, there are ſome fruitful 
ſpots, watered: with fountains and rivulets, and 
abounding with palm trees, and a variety of ve- 
getables and excellent fruits. 
\ i Thoſe that travel over this country, muſt not 
only carry proviſions, but ſteer by the ſtars and 


mariner's compaſs. There are great numbers of 


camels, ſheep and goats all over it; but few or no 


horſes, . cows, hogs: or. oxen, unleſs towards the 


Euphrates, where the ſoil is moſt fertile. 

The inhabitants, who. call. themſelves Bedoui, 
from the Arabic Bedoat, ſignifying a deſert or 
champaign country, are continually moving from 
one part of the country to another, pitching their 
tents by lakes, rivers, or wherever they can find 
water and paſture. Some of the hords rob and 
plunder, wherever they have an opportunity; but 
others are more civilized, and value themſelves 
upon theit fidelity and hoſpitality to ſtrangers, and 
eſpecially. to thoſe who put themſelves under their 
protection. The women wear only a blue kind of 
long ſmock, and the men a coarſe linen jacket, but 


the children go quite naked. Moſtof them acknow- 


ledge no other government than that of their own 
emirs or princes, who have each of them a certain 


number of cheikhs under them, more or leſs. © The 


word cheikh, as we obſerved already, ſigniſies an 
elder, and is uſed to expreſs, not only 
Ie; | 3 
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dinate chieftains, but alſo a ſcribe or man of learning. 
Some of the tribes towards the north pay a ſmall 
acknowledgment to the Porte, conſiſting generally 
of ſome of their heſt horſes, for its protection; but 
moſt of them diſclaim all ſubjection. The Turks 
even pay a tribute to ſome of them, to prevent their 
plundering the caravans and pilgrims. Their 
cheikhs determine all, differences that ariſe among 
them; but an appeal lies from their ſentences to 
the emir. They affect an extraordinary gravity ' 
in their diſcourſe and behaviour, and Took upon 
the beard as ſo honourable and venerable a diſtinc- 
tion, that no greater puniſhment or diſgrace can 
inflicted on them than cutting it off. They 
circumciſe their children at a certain age, and their 
religion is that of Mohammed. The Arabs, in 
general, are but little acquainted with fire arms; 


darts, iron clubs, and ſometimes hatchets. They 
are good markſmen, and the horſes on which they 
are mounted in their excurſions are exceeding 


A great many cities and towns are mentioned 
by antient geographers, as ſituate in Arabia Deſer- 
ta, as Themma, Thema, or Tema, which was ſo 
called from Tema the ſon of Hhmac), and ſtood 
near the mountains ſeparating Arabia from - Chal- 
dæa; Seba upon the borders of Arabia Felix, 
founded probably by Seba, Abtaham's grandſon; 
Gadirtha, Auzara, Pharga, Belgnea, Audattha, or 
Adittha, and Balatæa, along che banks of the 
Euphrates; Salma, Calathuſa, Arrade, Tedium, 
Odagena, Luma, Dumætha, in the inland parts z 
Artemita and Abera, on the ſkirts of Arabia Fe- 
lixz Thauba, Erupa, Alata, Aurana, Choce, Ba- 
rathena, &c. to the northward. i BY - 
Of theſe at preſent only Tema, Audattha, no- 
Hadditha, Balatæa, Balladoc, Numetha, e 
ee 1 „ gp OT 


4 


and their ordinary weapons are ſwords, ſpears, 
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al-Jaudal, Aurana, Auran, and Alata, Aladi, 
have any exiſtence; The other towns here at pre- 
fent are Auna on the Euphrates, Meſehied- Urſin, 
Sumiſcabac, Anna on the Aſtan, Balſora, Tan- 
ias, Argia, Taraa, Maaden, Thaalabah, Chavabe - 
a, Merah, Megiarah. Of theſe Anna, Argia, 
and Chavabeda, are the capitals of the three prin- 
cipalities into which Arabia Deſerta is divided, 
and to which they give name; but as the two 
laſt of theſe principalities, with their towns, are 
almoſt unknown to us, we ſhall only give a 
ſhort deſcription of Anna, on the Euphrates, 
a Balſora, the moſt conſiderable towns of, the 
Anna is ſituate in a pleaſant ſpot on the banks 
of the Euphrates, and is about three quarters of 
a league in length, and about eight hundred 
paces in breadth. It is inhabited chiefly by A- 
tabs, of whom the gteateſt part conſiſts of the 
. freebooters, who make excurſions from it into all 
parts of the Deſert. Here the banditti, that infeſt 
the country, and make it dangerous to travel thro 
it, meet to conſult and deliberate where they ſhall go 
a · robbing and plundering next. The city is tri- 
butary to the Grand Seignior; but the Turkiſh 
gaga, and his janizaries find great difficulty in levy- 
ing the tribute impoſed by the Turks. The gar- 
dens in the city, and the neighbouring country, are 
3 lemon, orange, citron, quince, fig, 
date, pomegranate, olive, and other fruit · trees. 
There are alſo ſome fields of corn. The houſes 
in the city are ſquare, flat, and one, or, at moſt, 
two ſtori-s high. lt is ſituated between Damaſcus 
on the welt, and Baghdad, about two hundred and 
_  -twenty-five miles from the former, and one hun- 
dred and eighty- two from the latter, and is a great 
thorough - fare for the caravans to and from Alep- 
po, Tripoli, Damaſcus, Baghdad, &c. All the 
1 | 5 commo- 
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commodities that paſs. thro* it pay cuſtom to the 
chief emir of the Arabkes | 

Balſora, Balzara, Balzera, Baſſora, or Baſrah, a 
city ſituate between Perſia and Arabia, in the ex- 
tremity of the Deſerts of Irak, a little to the weſt 

of one of the mouths of the Tigris, with which it 
has a communication by a canal, and about forty-five. 
miles from the Perſian Gulph, denominated likewiſe 
from this town, the Bay of Baſrah. It was built by 
Atha Ebn Arar, at the command of the khalif of 
Omar, in the 1gth year of the Hejra, for the ſake 
of carrying on more commodiouſly an extenſive 
commerce between the Syrians, Arabians, Perſians, 
and Indians, The circumjacent tract is looked 
upon by the Arabs as one of the moſt delightful 
ſpots of Aſia. However, the hot burning winds, 
that frequently blow there, are very troubleſome 
to travellers, and ſometimes overwhelm them with 
mountains of ſand, driven by the force of theſe 
winds out of the neighbouring deſerts. The city 
carries on a great trade, and is inhabited by Ja- 
cobites, Neſtorians, Catholics, Jews, Mohamme- 
dans, and Chaldæan Chriſtians, commonly called 
Chriſtians of St. John, who are pretty numerous 
here. There is a famous college or academy here, 
founded by Nezam Al Molk, the viſir, or wazir 
of M din Abu'lfelah Mdlec Shah, the third 
ſultan of the Seljuks of Iran, called the college, or | 
academy of Nezam; This city is ſaid to be at 5 
preſent a flouriſhing ſeat of literature, tho' inferior 
in number of academies to Damaſhk, or Damaſl- 
cus and Kairo, or Al-Kahirah. The Engliſh and 
Dutch have their factories here, which are very 
| conſiderable, and maintained. by their Eaſt-India 
companies to carry on their commerce with China, 
Japan, and other parts of India, and for the diſ- 


patch of their letters from all parts, into England 


and Holland, by the 8 Damaſcus and Aleppo ; 
dN an 
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and theſe are carried by. Arabs, hired for the pur- 
poſe, who are very ſwift of toot. Moſt of the 
commeree is carried on by the Armenians; Indians 
and Perfians, who bring the richeſt merchandizes 
both of India and Europe hither by caravans, 
What till increaſes its trade and opulence is, that 
the Perſian caravans of pilgrims pals thro? it, both 
in going to and returning from Mecca; and not 
only pay confiderable duties to the government, 
but exchange many rich commodities which they 
bring wich them, for others which they carry off, 
when they depart homewards. One may meet here 
with merchants from all parts of Turky and Egypt, 
c. to buy the Indian commodities that are 


brought hither, and conveyed from hence on the 


backs of camels, which are always to be bought 
| 1 this city. The horſes which are bred here, are 
| eat regueſt, and many of them are ſold from 
F t wth to two thouſand crowns.. They are 
faid to bear fatigue in an extraordinary manner, 
efpecially the mares, running ſametimes thirty 
ho! rs without meat or drink. 
alſora is fubject to an Arab prince, who is 
tributary to the Turk, and "whoſe revenue a- 
Nſes chiefly from the exc change of money, horſes, 
kFamels, and dates. His income is fo great 
That he is able to A vi three millions of 1tvres 
Every year, after all the c charges of his tribute and 
rep s are defrayed. This prince gives full 
5 reh rd all nations to come and trade to his ca- 
here fo good order is kept, that one tnay 
80 fafely thro' * ſtreers all hours of the night. 
be EU, tho* large and opulent, hath nothing ex- 
bin eber fe in its public or private buildings 
It ſtands Wer two hundred and fifty miles fog 
aft of Baghdad, and about two hundred and forty 
_ Jouth-welt of tHpthan, in latitude 30%. 170 north, 
e longitude 49 ö 5 hr a 
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ARABIA. PETRA, 


Ils bounded on the eaſt by Syria and Arabia- 
Deſerta; on the weſt by Egypt, or rather that neck 
of land ſeparating Africa from Aſia, called, at this 
day, the Iſthmus of Suez, and the Heroopolitan 
Gulph, or the weſtern arm of the Sea Al-Kolzom ; 
on the north. by Paleſtine, the Lake Aſphaltites, 
and Cœlo- Syria; and on the ſouth by Arabia-Fe- 
lux. It is now called Daſ-lik Arabiſtan by the 
Turks, and Barraab Arabiſtan by the natives, and 


by others Bathalabeh; but, moſt commonly, the 


Beglerbergate of Boſrah, from its capital. It was 
called Petrœa, or Stony, from its rocks; though 
ſome rather derive the name from Petra, its antient 


capital. Its extent from north to ſouth is com- 


puted at an hundred and eighty miles; and from 
eaſt to weſt an hundred and fiftixy .. 
The northern part, which includes the ancient 


Idumea, and is ſubject to the Turks, is barren and 


mountainous, and therefore but thinly inhabited; 
but the ſouthern is fertile and well peopled, and 
governed by its own princes, excepting ſome places 
along the coaſt. There are ſome of the interior 
parts that are quite uninhabited and impaſſable. 
Ihe wandering tribes in this country, as in that 
of Arabia -Deſerta, live chiefly on milk, and the 


fleſh of camels. Antiently it was denominated 


Syria, Sobal, Zobal, Nabathea, and Nabathene, of 
which, the two laſt were probably derived from 
Nebajoth, the firſt- Born of Iſhmael, and contained 
the cities of Petra, which is thought to he the ſame 


us Sela, Rekem, and Jokthiel, and derived its 


name from its rocky ſituation; of Paran, the Phara 

of Prolemy, which gave name to a famous deſert; 
Duma, ſituated on Mount Seir; Heroopolis, on 
the weſtern extremity of the Arabian Gulph, ſu 


Gg 4 poſed 
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payed to be the Pithom, built by the Iſraelites for 
haraoh, during their ſervitude in Egypt, and the 
Patumos, or Palumon, of Herodotus ; Avara, Za- 


naatha, and Ziza, ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the 


modern Haura, Zathag or Zatha, and Zize; Lyſa, 
Gypſaria, and Geraſa, of which, and ſeveral others 
mentioned by antient geographers, there are ſcarce ä 
any traces now to be ſcen. N 
The moſt noted towns at peeſepef in Arabis- Pe- 
treea, beſides thoſe already mentioned, are Boſra, 
Ak Buſſereth, Tabac, Adra, Karak or Krak, Col» 
zom, Errakim or Arakeh, Meenah-el-Dfahab, Sal- 
ha, Tina, Catio, and Tor. | 
Boſrah, or Boſtra, is ſaid to be ſituate on the con- 

2 fines of Arabia - Deierta, an hundred and fifty miles 
from the Lake or Sea of Galilee, and ſurrounded 
on all ſides with wild deſerts. It hath neither 
buildings nor any thing.elſe worth mentioning, 
except that it is the ſeat of the baſha of a — 

and of a Greek archbiſhop z but it is very antient, 

having been given to the tribe of Reuben before 
they croſſed the Jordan, and afterwards made a ſa- 

- cerdotal city, and given to the family of Gerſham. 

De Herbelor ſays, it ſtands four days: journey from 

Damaſcus, and had, in his time, a very ſtrong 
caſtle, with one of the largeſt baſons or ein 


| in all the Levant. 


Tabac is ſaid to be ſituated aboit 3 be- 
. tween Medina and Damaſcus, and about four days 
Journey from the borders of Syria; having a foun- 
rain, and 4 conſiderable number of palm-trees, in 
its neighbourhood. ' Shoaib. or Jethro, the father · 
in- law of Moſes, according to the Arabian hiſto- 
Tian Abulfeda, lived ſome” time here; though he 
allows him to hare been a native of Midian — Ma- 


lian, a citylof Hejaz, the habitation of a tribe of 


the ſame name, at a 8 emen. fram 


20 ä 
* 
8 


| Adra 
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Adra ſtands about an hundred miles to the weſt 
of Tabac, twenty-five from Boſtra, and about fifty 
from the ſhore of the Dead Sea, in the northern part 
of Arabia Petrœa. It is an epiſcopal ſee, over 
which Proclus preſided at the council of Chalcedon. 

_ - Karack, Krak, or Caracha, hes on the iſthmus, 
near the frontiers of Egypt, in lat. 309. 48“. north, 
long. 359. eaſt, an hundred and five miles north- 
eaſt from Cairo in Egypt, and an hundred and ten 
ſouth-weſt from Jerutalem. Though a ſmall. 
place, it is an archiepiſcopal ſee, ſuffragan. to the 

atriarch of Jeruſalem. Here the city formerly 
8 by the ſeveral names of Jockthiel, Selah, 
and Petra, is ſuppoſed to have ſtood. 1 
Shur, Sor, or Tor, an open town, with a caſtle, 
and a good harbouꝶ on the Red Sea, an hundred 

and fitty miles ſouth of Karak. It gives name to a 

wilderneſs, which extends from the extremity of 

the Herogpolitan Gulph, now called by the Arabs 
the Weſtern Arm of the Sea-Al-Kolzom, to the 

Deſert of Paran. The town is inhabited by Chriſ- 
tian merchants, Jews, and Moors. The Turks 

keep a garriſon here, under an aga, who reſides in 
the caſtle. The paſſengers that go from hence to 
viſit Mount Sinai, are obliged to pay a caphar, or 

tribute of twenty-eight moidins. Here is a mo- 
naſtery of about thirty monks, who get a living 
chiefly by gathering and ſelling to travellers, ſtones 
reſembling muſhrooms, ſhrubs, and branches of 
White coral. The Iſraelites are 2 
to have croſſed the ſea at a little diſtance from Tor, 
and to have firſt encamped where the town ſtands, 

+ The garden belonging to the, monaſtery, about half 
a league from the town, is thought to be the very 

ſpot which Moſes calls Elim, whither the Iſraelites 
removed from Tor or Shur, and where they found 

ſeventy palm - trees, and ſome ſprings of water of a 
brackiſh bitter taſte, which Moſes ſweetened. The 

[+ . By garden „ 
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garden is at this day full of palm-trees, and there 
are ſeveral ſprings of hot water, and of a brackiſh 
taſte, in and about it, which the Arabs call Hum- 
mam Mouſa, or the Baths of Moles, parvicularly 
one in a little dark cave. 

Meenah-el- Dahab, or as Port. as Gold; ſtands 

on the Elanitic Sulph of the Red Sea, where an- 
tiently Eziongaber, a celebrated port in the reigns 
er ya Solomon and rnd is "rhought ro have 
ſt | 1 
| Errakim, or + Arrilkeb, lies near Krak. 5 

Salha ſtands near the frontiers of Egypt, and is 
the reſidence of a baſna. 

Tina is a town on the len- Bong, between Egypt 
and gs err where - che Turks keep a ſmall gar- 
riſon. b 

Cntio is u caſtle, aich e ca, Gruated | in a 
deſert towards Paleſtine, where a caphar-or toll is 
exattcd from all merchants and paſſengers. 

Colzum or Kolzom, ſuppoſed to be "he Cl — 
of Ptolemy, ſtands at the entrance of the we | 
branch or arm» of the Red Sea, called from tends 
by-the Arabs the Sea Al- Kolzom, where the city of 
Heroopolis formerly, and that of Suez, and the 
— Adjeroute, now ſtand... 

The weſtern branch of the Sea Al-Kolzom, or 
* Heroopolitan Gulph, is called in Scripture 
Tam. Suph or Yam-Souph, i. e. the Weedy-Sea. 

The ingenious Dr. Shaw ſuppoſes it to have been 
ſo called from the variety of madrepores, fuci, and 
_ .orherimarine vegetables, that grow within its chan- 
nel, and, when the ſea is calm, look like a foreſt 
under water. The ſame gulph was alſo called the 

Sea of Kdom, by the antient inhabitants of. the 

neighbouring country, who were deſcended from 
Hemer Hus che brother of Jaco. 
Ocher remarkable places in Arabia-Petræa are, 

1. The Wilderneſs of Paran, * from _ 
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of Shur to Monnt Sinai, 2. The wilderneſs of Sin 

or Zin, contiguous to the former, and lying be- 

tween Mount Sinai and the weſtern arm of the Sea 

Al-Kolzom. In it are many acacia trees, whence 

comes the gum called by the Arabs acacia. 3. The 

Deſert of Sinai, which is a beautiful plain, more 

than a league in breadth, and near three in length, q 

lying open towards the north-eaſt, where paſſengers 

enter it, but cloſed up to the ſouthward by ſome of 

the lower eminencies of Mount Sinai. 4. Mounts 
Caſtus, Sinai, and Horeb; Mount Sinai, where 

- Moſes received the two tables of the law, is called 
by the Arabs Gibel Mouſa, or Moſes's Mountain. 
All over it ate to be ſeen little chapels, with cells, i 
in which, it is faid, no leſs than fourteen thouſand " 
hermits formerly lived. At the foot of the aſcent | 

do it is a fair well-built Greek convent, (ſome ſay 
two) furrounded with ſtrong walls. From Mount g 
Sinai we eafily ſee Mount Horeb, where Moſes | 

kept the flocks of Jethro, his father-in-law, when | 
he ſaw the burning buſh. | At the foot of this 1 
mountain alfo is a Greek monaſtery, called St. Sa- Hy 
viour's, where pilgrims lodge. The church is a 'l 

: | 


— 


very noble edifice, very rich in plate, and finely 
adorned with ſculpture, marble, &c. An arch- 
biſhop refides here, whoſe veſtments much reſem- 
ble thoſe of the old Jewiſh high-prieſts. The monks 
are kept under a very ſtrict diſcipline, and obliged 
to work, except when at prayers. The garden of 
the convent produces all the fruits proper to the 
climate, as grapes, figs, olives, peaches, almonds, 
dates, &c. With regard to the laſt of theſe trees, 
it is ſaid, that if the male and female are not plant- 
ed cloſe together they will not bear fruit; but 
others aſſure us, that the female may be made to 
bear, by raking the bloſſoms of the male and put- mi 
ting them into the heart of it, at rhe rop-of the 
ſtem, without which the fruit will drop befote it is. 
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. ripe. The convent is well ſupplied with water from 
a ſpring on the mount. The monks. here and on 
Mount Sinai pretend to ſhew you the places where 
Moſes faſted forty days, and received the two ta- 
bles of ſtone ; where the Iſraelites worſhipped the 
golden calf ; the rock out of which Moſes brought 
water, by ſtriking it with his rod; a grotto, where 
they pretend Moles was hid when he deſired to ſee 
the face of God, and ſaw but his back parts; and, 
to name no more, a ſtone where, they f , the pro- 
phet Elijah fat himſelf down, when he fled from Je- 
zebel. The vallies about Mounts Sinai and Ho- 
reb.abound with caſſia trees, which yield the frank- 
incenſe ; others, which bear a kind of wool like 
cotton, but neither ſo fine nor ſo white ; and others, 
whoſe flowers and leaves have a fine fragrant ſmell, 
Some very "arg ſerpents are bred in theſe parts, 
and great numbers of oſtriches, which, tho' they 
cannot fly, yet, with the help of their wings, run 


.*. fo faſt that a horſe cannot overtake them;  howe- 


ver, they are ſoon tired: in their flight, they throw 
ſtones backwards upon thoſe who purſue them. 
II be ſeveral tribes of Arabs here have each an 
emir, under whom are ſeven ſhieks, who preſide 
over a'certain number of captains or heads of fami- 
lies, and adminiſter juſtice. When any of the cap» 

tains die, the family. chuſes another from amon 
themſelves, and preſent him to the ſhiek for his 
approbation; and, if the ſhiek dies without ſons, the 
families over which he preſided chuſe a new one to 
ſucceed him; and, when an emir dies without ſons, 
the whole tribe chuſes a new one. Their weapons 
are lances, ſcimitars, long daggers, and bucklers, 
made of the ſkins of fiſh, No army can purſue 
them without danger of periſhing, either by hun- 
ger, thirſt, or tempeſts of ſand ; or of being con- 
finually galled by them from the rocky mountains 
and narrow paſſes. Not only, the caravans, 70 
CEA | | | rae 
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the Turkiſh baſſas, are obliged, to purchaſe their 
forbearance of hoſtilities and depredations. 'The 
women are clad only in a light looſe gown, like 
our women's ſhifts, The men wear drawers, with 
| veſts of ſheep ſkins, and turn the wool. outward in 
hot weather. Their tents are made of goats 
ſkins, and very flovenly. They live chiefly upon 
the milk of their camels and ſmall” cattle; and 
their greateſt dainty is a kind of cake, baked on 
the coals; and mixed with butter and honey. Their 
horſes are very ſwift, and theis, camels moth 
more 0. hs 


ARABIA. FELIX, 


Which is by far the largeſt and moſt conſidera- 
ble of the three, was antiently called Saba, Sabea, 
and Seba, from Seba the ſon of Cuſh, ahd grand- 
ſon of Ham; and afterwards got the epithet of 
Felix, from its extraotdinary fer Pf? neee 
to the other Arabias. 

It is bounded on the north by en and De- 
ſeren; on the ſouth by the Indian Ocean, or Ara- 
bian Sea; on the eaſt by the gulphs of Perſia and 

Ormus ; and on the welt by the Red Sea; Some 
of the Eaſtern writers divide it into five provinces, 
viz. Aſaman, Hejaz, Tehama, Najd, and Yaina- 
ma; which others reduce to two, Yainau and 
Hejaz, the laſt including the e er. of 
Tehama, Najd, and Yamama. - + 
This country is wonderfully extolled by the an- 
tients for its fertility and produce. According to 
them, it yielded frankincenſe, myrrh, aloes, ſpike- 
nard, cinnamon, caſſia, cedar, and other oderife- 
rous woods; ; medicinal ſhrubs, herbs, gums, and 
drugs; corn, wine, oil, and the mold; / exquilite 
Ms and ſpices of all forts gold and — be- 
| ides, 
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ſides baſer metals, and minerals; diamonds, ru- 
bies, ſardonixes, and other precious ſtones; and the 
neighbouring ſeas abounded with pearls, and a 
great variety of ſhells, If this account was really 
true, and not taken upon truſt, the country muſt 
have undergone a great alteration ſince they wrote; 
for, at preſent, no ſuch fecundity appears, except 
in a few ſpots here and there, which: bear but a+ 
ſmall proportion to the reſt, © The inland parts are 
moſtly ſandy, mountainous, and barren ;' and the 
only places that can be called fertile, at preſent, are 
the ſea-coaſts, and the lands on the banks of the 
rivers. E rankincenſe is now found only in the pro- 
vince of Shihr, in the kingdom of Taman, in which 
2 alſo the colfee-trees only grow at pre- 


* chief of the antions nations, or tribes; which 
inhabited this country were the Sabzi, Gertziz 
Minei, Adramitz, Maranitæ, Catabani, Aſatæ, 
Sapphoritæ, Omanitæ, Nabathæans or Saracens, 

Thamydeni, and Bnezomen, _ | 
a; preſent, as 'we obſerved have: the beſt 
Eaſtern writers divide this peninſula into five pro- 

2 or kingdoms, viz. ' Vaman, Hejas, Tes 
hama, Najd, and Yamama. - - 
The province of Yaman, ſo called eicher from its 


ſituation to the right hand or ſouth of the temple of 


Mecca, or elſe from the happineſs and verdure of 
its ſoil, extends itſelf along the Indian Ocean, from 
the Straights of Bab-al-Mandab to Cape Raſ-al- 
© Ghat.': Part of the Red Sea ound i it on the 
weſt; as the towns of Najran, the Negara, of 
Ptolemy, Haly or Haljo,,on' the Sea Al-Kolzom, 
and Oman or Sohar, do on the north. It is ſubdi- 


Vvided into ſeveral leſſer provinces, as Hadramaut, 


Shihr, Oman, Mahra, &c. of which Stuhr alone 
5 r the frankincenſe. 9 
i : The 
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quity for its fertility, riches and the happineſs of a | 
its climate, The principal towns are the follow- & © | 1 
ing, th 1 | 8 | 


Mokha or Mocho, by ſome ſuppoſed to be 
the Muſa or Muza of Ptolomy. Ir is a port and 
town on the Red Sea, of conſiderable trade; con- þ 

tains about ten thouſand inhabitants, Jews, Arme- 
nians, and Mohammedans, is ſurrounded with walls 
after the antient manner, and has four gates, and 
four towers, the laſt mounted with cannon, but 
no ditch. It gives name to a kingdom extend- 
ing along the moſt ſouthern coaſt of Arabia; of 
which that part which lies next the ſea is a dry bar- 
ren deſert, in ſome places ten or twelve leagues 17 
over ; but bounded by mountains, which being well il 
watered, enjoy an altnoft perpetual ſpring; and ; 11 
beſides coffee, the peculiar produce of this coun- ll | 
try, yields corn, grapes, myrrh, frankincenſe, caſ- 1 
ſia, balm, gums of ſeveral ſorts, mangos, dates, | 

—＋ &c. The weather here 1s ſo hot 
and ſultry. in ſummer, eſpecially when the ſouth 
wind blows, that it would be infupportadle, if ic 
was not mitigated by the cool breezes that general- 
ly blow from the mountains on the north, or the 
Red and Arabic Seas on the weft and eaſt. The 
heat in winter is equal to that of our warmeſt ſum- 
mers, and it is very ſeldom that either clouds or 
rain are ſeen. The city of Mocha is now the em- 

rium for the trade of all India to the Red Sea. 
he trade was removed hither from Aden, in con- 
ſequence of the prophecy of a ſheik, much revered 
by the people, who foretold, that it would ſoon 
me a place of extenſive commerce, notwith= 
ſtanding its diſadvantageous ſituation. It ſtands - 
cloſe to the ſea, in a large, dry, and ſandy plain, 
that affords no good water within twenty miles of 
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the city; what they drink comes from Moſa, and 


coſts as dear as ſmall beer in England. The water 


near the town, as it is thought, produces a worm, 


which the naturaliſts call the dracunculus, mach 
is about two feet and a half long, very ſlender; an 

breeds in the fleſhy parts of the body: in extract- 
ing it great care muſt be uſed, the conſequence be- 
ing dangerous if any part of it remains in the 


body. The buildings here are lofty, and tolerably 
regular, having a pleaſant aſpect from Mecca. 


The ſteeples of ſeveral moſques are very high, pre- 
ſenting themſelves to view at a great diſtance. 
Their markets are well ſtored with beef, mutton, 
lamb, kid, camels, and antelopes fleſh, common 
fowls, Guinea hens, partridges, and pigeons. The 
ſea affords plenty of fiſh, but not ſavoury; which 


ſome think proceeds from the extreme ſaltneſs of 


the water, and the nature of their, aliment. . The 


markets are alſo ſtocked with fruit, ſuch as grapes, 


peaches, apricots, quinces, and nectarines; al- 
though neither ſhrub nor tree is to be ſeen near the 


town, except a few date trees. Frequently no 


rain falls here in two or three years, and ſeldom 
more than a ſhower or two in a year; but in the 
mountains, at the diſtance of about twenty miles 
from Mokha, the earth is watered with a gentle 


ſhower every morning, which makes the vallies 


fertile in corn, and the fruits natural to the cli- 
mate. The Arab inhabitants, though remarkably 


grave and 1 are ſaid to be extremely co- 


- vetaus; and hypocritical; robbing, thieving, and 


_ committing piracy, without the leaſt ſcruple or 
remorſe. The Engliſh and Dutch companies have 


handſome houſes here, and carry on a great trade 
in coffee, olibanum, myrrh, aloes, liquid ſtorax, 
white and yellow arſenic, gum. Arabic, -mummy, 


| balm, of Gilead, and other drugs. One incon- 


venience, 
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venience, however, they ſuſtain from the violence 
and exactions of the Arabian princes; but the 
king's cuſtoms are eaſy, being fixed at three per 
cent. to Europeans. Of the coins at Mocha, the 
moſt current is the camaſſie, which riſes and falls in 
value at the banker's diſcretion: they are from fif- 
ty to eighty for a current dollar, which is but an 
imaginary ſpecies, being always reckoned one and 
a half per cent. lower than Spaniſh dollars. As 
to their weighty, they are almoſt infinite, accord- 
ing to the nature of the thing to be weighed : they 
have the banian weight; the magiet; the am- 
bergriſe; the agalz ; the gold and ſilver weights; 
&c. & . 6h 52 
Aden, a celebrated mart on the Indian Ocean, 
in the kingdom of Mocha, not far from the Straits 
of Bab al Mandab, ſo called, according to the A- 
rabs, from its founder Aden, the ſon of Saba, and 
grandſon of Abraham. Some believe the name to 
be the ſame with Eden, the Hebrew word denoting 
paradiſe; and that it was given the town from the 
delightful country in which it is ſituated. It ſtands 
at the foot of ſeveral high mountains, which ſur- 1 
round it almoſt on all ſides. The Arabs have 1 
erected five or fix forts on the ſummits of theſe | 
mountains, with curtains, ,and many other fortifi- | 
cations, to guard the paſſes from the inland. © - | 
| 


A fair aqueduct extends from thence to a great 
eanal or reſervoir, built about three quarters of a 
mile from the city, which ſupplies the inhabi- 
tants with very good water. It is thought to be 
the Arabi Emporium of Ptolemy, contains about 
ſix thouſand inhabitans, is well fortified, and ſtands | 
about an hundred and twenty miles ſouth-eaſt of _ 
Mocha, to whoſe king it is ſubject; though we are | 
told by ſome, that both belong to the king of 

Yawam. 7 £5 Mee 
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Sanaa, the. capital of Yaman, a very antient city, 
greatly reſembling Damaſcus. It is ſituated in a 
mountainous territory, about fifty leagues from 
Mocha, on the borders of Hadramaut, and bleſſed 
with a moſt delightful air, enjoying a ſort of per- 
pPetual ſpring. According to the Arabs, its pre- 
ſent name was derived from Sanaa, the ſon of Ozal, 
the ſon. of Joktan but it formerly bore the name 
of Ozal, and is thought to be the Saphar of Ptole- 
my. Towards the beginning of the laſt century, 
it conſiſted of good houſes, built of lime and ſtone, 
and was about the bigneſs of Briſtol. It ſtands in 
à barten ſtony valley, ſurrounded, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance, with high hills one of whick overlooks the 
town to the northward. - On this hill, the Arabs 
have built a ſmall caſtle to keep off the moun- 


taineers, who often annoy the city. The. inhabi- 


tants have no water but what they. receive. from 
wells, which are very deep. Wood is brought 
from far, and is conſequently very dear. On the 
eaſt ſide ſtands the caſtle, environed with mud 


_ ,_ walls, flanked with towers and redoubts, in which 


every night are placed proper guards, The. king 
of Yaman does not reſide here now, but at Myab, 


not a . from Dbamar, a little to the ſouth-eaſt 
of Sanaa. 
M,̃areb, in the province of W near the 
coaſt of the Indian Ocean, about three days jour- 
. ney from Sanaa, towards the eaſt, It is ſuppoſed 
by ſome to be the antient Saba, or Sabæ, the capi- 
tal of the country of the Sabæi, and the reſidence 
of the queen of Sheba, At e in bale bet- 
ter than a village. 7 ' 
-Xiban. or Shibam, one of the — towns of 
Hadramaut, which goes — * under the name 
of Hadramaut among the Arabs, and conſequently 
| gives name to the province. It ſtands about a 
ay $ Journey, or twenty-four miles, from _ 
3 ian 
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dian Ocean, and ſeventy from Aden, in lat. 13 · 


30. north, upon a rough ſtony mountain of the ſam®© 
re is fortified with a citadel of great 
ſtrength, and rendered almoſt bn * its 
ſituation. + + 

Tezim, another of the principal towns of Hadra- 


maut, about the ſame diſtance from the Indian 


Ocean as Shebam. Both theſe towns took their 
names from the tribes a founded and ſettled in 
theth, - 1 

 Dhafar, a confideratile: town in Shirhr, the only 
pedvives 'of Arabia bearing frankincenſe, on the 
coaſt of the Indian Ocean, about fifteen miles from 
Merbat. It is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ſame with 
the antient Sapphar, or Saphar and the territory of 
Shirhr, or at leaſt the mountainous part of it, the 
| fame as that called by Moſes Mount Sephar. 

- Sohar, called alſo Oman, the capital of a terri- 
tory diſtinguiſhed by the latter of theſe names, and 
ſtretching three hundred miles on the coaſt} of 
the Perſian Sea, which is there called the Sea of 


Oman. It is thought to be the Omanum of Pto-— 


lemy, and was formerly much frequented: by mer- 


| chants; but has been long deſerted by them. Not 


far from it is the iſle of Charec, famous for a pearl 


fiſhery, according to Abulfeda, The town lies 


in about 249. north latitude. The heats in 


Oman are frequently ſo intenſe, that they have 


paſſed into a proverb among the Orientals. There 
are many other towns in Yaman, as Masfa, not far 
from the ſource of the river Fah, which empties it- 
ſelf into the Bay of Baſrah; Cadhema, the Itamas 
Portus of the antients, on the fame bay;' Moſa, 
a ſmall but handſome town, near ten leagues from 


Mocha; Maſchal, the Moſcha Portus of Pto- 


lemy, on the Bay of Ormus, a little above a 
degree north of the 3 of Cape Raſ-al- 
| 1 tb Ws — 
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Ghat, and almoſt under the tropic of Cancer; 
Haſee, a maritime town on the coaſt of Hadra- 
maut, &c. 5 inn 

Hejaz, ſo wed either bveauſe' it divides Najd 
from Tehama, or becauſe it is ſurrounded with 
mountains, is bounded on the ſouth by Yaman and 
Tehama; on the weſt by the Sea Al-Kolzom; on 
che north by the Deſerts of Sham or Sy ; won on 
the eaſt by the province of Nad. 

The ſoil of Hejaz, as well as that of Naid, Te- 
hama, and Yamama," is much more barren than 
that of 'Yaman, the greater part of theſe territories 

being covered with dry ſands, or riſing into rodks, 
 mterſperſed here and there with fruitful ſpots, well 
watered, and abounding with palm- trees. The 
towns in this province worth mentioning are, 

. Mecca, celebrated for its temple, and for having 
given birth to Mohammed. It is a very handſome 
eity, and is ſometimes called Becca, which, as well 
as Mecca,” ſignifies a place of great intercourſe. | 
Some authors imagine it to be the Meſa or Meſha 
of the Scripture, and that it derived that name 
from one of Iſhmael's ſons. It ſtands in a barren 
valley, ſurrounded on all ſides with mountains, 
about forty-rwo' miles eaſt from that part of the 
Red Sea called by. the Arabs the Sea Al-Kolzom. 
The Turks call it Ommal Kora, or the Mother of 
Cities. The length of it is faid to be abeut two 
miles, and the breadth one. There being no 
ſprings in the town, at leaſt none but ſuch as are 
bitter and unfit to drink, except the well Zemzem, 
which the Arabs highly venerate, as believing it to 
be the ſame which the angel pointed out to Hagar, 
in behalf of her ſon [ſhmae] ; but which cannot ba 
drank for any continuance, being ſomewhat brackiſh, 
and cauſing eruptions in thoſe whodrink plentifully 
of it, the inhabitants uſe rain water, which they 
catch in ciſterns, or that which is brought by two 

aqueducts, 


„e ol 
aqueducts. All the Mohammedans that come to 
Mecca drink of the well Zemzem, and attribute 
many ſtrange virtues to it. The ſoil about the city 
is very barren; but without the bounds of its ter- 
ritory are many good ſprings, and ſtreams of run- 
ning water, with gardens, and cultivated lands. 
The prince, or ſharif of Mecca has a garden, well 
planted, at his caſtle of Marbaa, about three miles 
weſtward from the city, where he uſually reſides; 
This prince is hneally deſcended from Haſhem, 
Mohammed's great-grandfather. The moſt pow- 
erful Mohammedan princes pay the greateſt ve 
neration; both to him and the ſharif of Medina, 
who is alſo a deſcendant of the prophet's, and the 
places under their dominion often ſending them of- 
ferings, and valuable preſents. The people of 
Mecea, eg no corn nor grain of their own 
growth, are fupplied by two caravans, which ſet 
out yearly ;/ one in ſummer, and another in winter. 
They have plenty of dates from the adjacent coun» 
try, and grapes from Tayef, a town about ſixty 
miles diſtant. They have alſo great numbers of 
cattle, particularly camels. Al-Caabah, or the 
Holy Houſe or Chapel, which the Arabs ſay was 
firſt built by Adam, but being deſtroyed by the 
Deluge, was, by the command of God, rebuilt 
by Abraham and Iſhmael, and the latter buried 
near it, ſtands in the centre of Al-Kharam, or the 
Great Temple, which is exceeding lofry and mag» NF 
nificent, being three hundred and ſeventy cubits nt 
long, three hundred and fifteen broad, and ſup* 
ported by four hundred and thirty- four pillars = | 
Some authors tell us, that this temple is begirtwith 11 
two belts of gold, one near the bottom, and ano-ñ 6 
ther near the top; that the door is of ſilver; and I 
that the water is carried off from the roof by a I 
golden ſpout. The Arabs have a tradition, that "11 
Iſnmael, with his . his reſidence 14 
n h 3 | in 
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in this place; which ſeems to have been the reaſon 
of their frequently vifiting Mecca, and holding it 
in high veneration, even before the age of Mo- 
bammed; but that pretended prophet having not 
only allowed, but recommended theſe viſitations, 
though not expreſly:edjoined them, as is common - 
ly believed, there is a prodigious concourſe of peo 
ple here, from Europe, Aſia, and Africa, at the 
pyearly pilgrimage, in the month Dhu Chajja; and, 
at the ſame time, is a great fain, or mart, for all 
kinds of merchandize, by which the citizens are 
ſuch gainers that they are generally very rich. 
A great many ſilly, ridiculous, ſuperſtitious, cere- 
monies, are performed by the pilgrims, particularly 
the proceſſion round the temple, which we have not 
room here to deſcribe. The ſharff of Mecca's 
troops. oonſiſt entirely of infantry, which the Arabs 
call al-harrabah, i. e: the archers or darfmen. 
The latitude of the city is ſaid to be 27%. 31“. 
north, longitude 27. 21. eaſt. 
Medina, a eity celebrated for being the place 
where Mohammed reſided the laſt ten years of his 
life, and was interred at his death. Before his 
retreat hither, the city was called Yathreb, It 
ſtands about ten days journey, or two hundred and 
fifty miles, north of Mecca, and about thirty-five 
miles from the Red Sea, in a plain ſurrounded with 
a brick wall, and enjoys a wholeſome air. It is about 
half as big as Mecca; and is thought to be the 
la pr of Stephanus, and the Aaufpazra of Ptolemy. 
In ſome places, its territory produces dates and 


other fruits; and, in others, ſalt and ſalſuginous 


. Plants. The name Yathreb was derived from the 

chief of the tribe, which firſt ſettled there, whom 
the Arabs. make the great-grandſon of Aram. 
Chriſtians muſt not come near this city, nor that of 
Mecca, on pain of being burnt alive. Here Mo- 
hamined lies interred in a magnificent ne 
„ . Wh covered 


covered with a cupola, and adjoining to the eaſt 
ſide of the great temple, which is built in the 
midſt of the city. Many tombs of the principal 
perſons of the prophet's family, of his chief do- 


meſtics, followers, ſucceſſors, and companions; are 


alſo to be ſeen here; particularly, thoſe ef Abu 
Becr, and Omar. The moſques and oratories of 
Medina, ſome of which afe very magnificent, 
amount to about thirty in number. Within the 


city are ſeveral famed wells, eſpecially that called 


Aris, in which the prophet is ſaid to have ſpat, 
and his ſeal to have fallen from the hand bf 
Othman Ebn Affan. The Mohammedans enter- 
tain the moſt exalted ſentiments of the nobility and 
*excellency of this place; particularly of the ſpot 
where the prophet's moſque and tomb ſtands, 
which they look upon as the moſt reſpectable place 
in the world. The pilgrimage to, or viſitation of, 
Mohammed's tomb, is accounted a work of great 
merit, eſpecially if any favourable opportunity of 
doing it offers, though it be not expreſly enjoined 
by any poſitive command. Mohammed conferred 


ſome very fingular privileges upon the inhabitants 


of this city, as well as upon all the moſlems,- who 
ſhould at any time perform their devotions in his 


moſque. - The pilgrims obſerve a great many ri- 


diculous ceremonies here, as at Mecca, which ate 
not worth particularizing. Every muſſelman who 


hath viſited theſe places, is ever after regarded as 


a ſaint, The moſque in Which is Mohammed's 
tomb, and which, on that account, is ſtiled the 
Moſt Holy, is a very magnificent ſtructure, ſup- 
ported by four hundred ſtately. columns, and em- 
belliſned with three hundred rich lamps, whieh 
are kept continually burning. it hath a ſmall 
tower, covered with plates of ſilver, as the floor 
is with cloth of gold, ſtands in the middle of 
the 'city, and is the moſt reſorted to of any, 
next to that of Mecca. In one of its angles is the 

* H h 4 prophet 
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prophet's tomb of white marble; under a _ 
. enriched with precious ſtones of immenſe value, 
 eſpeciaJly that part of it which is over his head. 
Over the feet likewiſe of the coffin is a rich gold 
Creſcent, curiouſly wrought, and adorned with pre- 
cious ſtones. Mohammed's coffin is ſaid to * 
covered with a rich pall of gold and ſilver tiſſue, 
under a canopy of the ſame precious cloth, ſent 
hither annually by the baſſa of Egypt, by order 
of the grand ſeignior. The camel which carries 
it, derives a fort of ſanctity from it, and is never 
to be uſed in any drudgery afterwards. The vul- 


1 gar notion of the coffins being ſuſpended between 


two magnets has no foundation, Some authors 
make the longitude of Medina to be 67“. 30. and 
others 659. 20, caſt, and its latitude either 24% or 
252...north. 

Thaifa, or Taifa, or Al-Tayef, a town ſituated + 
in a fruitful territ about ſixty miles or three 
ſtations-to the eaſt 4 4 7 atk behind Mount Gaz- 
wan, where the cold is more intenſe than in any 
other part of Hejaa, but the air very wholeſome. 
Its territory abounds in fountains, and produces 


excellent raiſins. The town is ſurrounded with a 


wall, but is not very large. 

Gjudda, or Jodda, a ns well built ſea-poit 
town, about forty-two miles welt of Mecca, of which 
it may be reckoned the key and bulwark. It is 

a place of great trade, and immediately ſubject 
to the Turks, who keep a baſha in it. On the 
- oppoſite ſhore, and the confines of Abiſſinia, ſtands 

Aidab, where great numbers of African Moham- 

madans take ſhipping, 3 in order to viſit the holy city 

of Mecca. 

-Yanbo, or Al- ht oh a ſmall city, ſituated on 

2 the weſtern coaſt of Arabia-F elix, not far from the 
ſea, on the road to Al-Medinah, It is ſuppoſed 

to be the Jambia A Prolomy, and has a 2 
| WII 
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with ſeveral fountains in its neighbourhood, and 
its diſtrict abounds in corn, palm-trees, cc. 
Heir, or Al-Hhegr, the Egra, or Agra of Pliny, 
and Stephanus, and the capital of a diſtrict in the 
country of Hejaz. It ſtands amidſt a ridge of 
rocky mountains, in latitude 289. 300. north, not 
far from the coaſts of the Red Se. 
Madian, the Modiana of Ptolomy, and the Midi- 
an, or Madian of ſcripture, ſituated on the eaſtern 
. : ſhore of the ſea Al-Kolzom, at no great diſtance 
from the gulph of Ailah : at preſent it is little 
better than a heap of ruins. Reuel, or Reguel, or 
Jethro, Moſes's father-in-law, was prince and prieſt 
of this city and tribe. Abulſeda ſays, the well 
where Moſes, or as the Arabs call him, Mouſa, wa- 
. tered Jethro's flock's, was ſtill remaining, when he 
- wrote his Geographical Deſcription of Arabia, 
. Tehama is a ſmall province, bounded on the 
welt by the Red Sea; and on the other ſides by I 
- Hejaz and Yaman, extending almoſt from Mecca . 
to Aden. According to Golius it derived the 
name of Tehama from its ſandy ſoil, as it did ano- 
ther, to wit, Gaur, from its low ſituation; but it is 
. probable it had the firſt from Tema the ſon of Iſh- 
mael. + Abulfeda mentions ſeveral towns in it, of 
which Tebala, the principal, built by Tebala the 
fon of Midian, ſtands in the road from Mecca to 
Sanaa, the capital of Yaman, and is a place of con- 
ſiderable note; 8 
. The province of Najd, which word ſignifies a 
. riſing ground, lies between thoſe, of Yamama, 
Yaman, and Hejaz, and is bounded on the eaſt 
by Irak. It is much more mauntainous than Te- 
hama; and this is all that we can affirm concerning 
it, with any degree of certainty, no account, that 
2 be depended upon, having ever been given 
of it. | 8 | l 
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Tamama, called alſo Arud, is encompaſſed by 
Najd, Tehama, Bahrein, Oman, Shibr, Hadra- 
maut and Saba. The chief city is Yamama, which 
gives name to the province, and was antiently 
called Jau, or Gjauva. It lies four degrees to the 
eaſt of Mecca, and derived its name either from 
a river, or fountain, or à queen ſo called. The 
falſe prophet Moſeilama, Mohammed's competitor, 
rendered this place famous by reſiding in it; but 
he being vanquiſhed and killed, it ſubmitted to 
8 P's 2 Sg. | 
ahrein, which ſome oriental aphers make 
a part of Irak, in its moſt 1 acceptation, 
denotes that maritime tract lying between the city 
of Baſra, Baſſora, or Balſora, ſituate near the Eu- 
phrates, and the furtheſt limits of Oman; to 
which the Arabs have given the name of Bahrein, 
i. e. of two ſeas, or the country of two ſeas, be- 
cauſe it connects the Perſian Gulph with the In- 
dian Ocean. In a more confined ſenſe it is ap- 
plied to an iſland, or rather two, of the Perſian, 
Gulph, in 269. 30. north latitude, about a league 
from the town of Al-Kartif, which is ſeated on that 
Gulph, fix days journey from Baſrah, is a place 
of trade, and gives name to a large principality 
now belonging to the Turks. There are ſeveral 
other towns in Bahrein, of which one of the moſt 
conſiderable is called Julfar, . 
Having often mentioned caravans in our de- 
ſeription of Turky in Aſia, and Arabia, it will 
not be improper here to give a more particular 
account of them. A caravan then ſignifies a com- 
pany or aſſembly of travellers and pilgrims, and 
more particularly of merchants, who for their 
greater ſecurity, and in order to aſſiſt each other, 
travel together thro' the deſerts, and other dan- 
gerous Places, which are infeſted with Arabs or 
robbers. In order to form a caravan, it is neceſ- 
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in whoſe dominions it is to be formed, and of thoſe 
thro' whaſe dominions it is to paſs. Theſe per- 
miſſions expreſs the number of men and carriages, 
and the merchandizes which are to compoſe the 


ſary to have the permiſſion in writing of the prince 


caravan, and the merchants to whom the caravan 


belongs, appoint its officers, and regulate every 
thing relating to its police and government dur- 
ing the march. eee | 


There are commonly four principal - officers, - 


namely the caravanbachi, or head of the caravan 
the captain of the march; the captain of ſtay or 
reſt; and the captain of the diſtribution. The firſt 


has the uncontroulable command and authority 


over all others, and gives them his orders; the 
ſecond is abſolute during the march; the third 
exerts his authority only when the caravan ſtops 


and encamps iti ſome place; the fourth orders the 


diſpoſition of every part of the caravan, in caſe of 
an attack or battle. This military officer has alſo, 
during the march, the inſpection over the diſtri- 
bution of the proviſions, which is conducted under 
his management by ſeveral inferior officers, who 
are obliged to give ſecurity to the maſter of the 
caravan, each of them having the care of a-certain 


number of men, elephants, dromedaries, camels, 


&c. which they undertake to conduct, and fur- 
niſh with proviſions at their own riſque, according 
to the agreement ſtipulated. A fifth officer of the 
caravan, is the paymaſter or treaſurer, who has 
under kim a great many clerks and interpreters, 
appointed to' keep accurate journals, of whatever 
happens; and it is by theſe journals, ſigned by 
the ſuperior officers, that the owners of the cara- 
van judge whether they have been well or ill ſerved 
or conducted. Another kind of officers are the 
Arabian mathematicians, without whom no cara- 


van will preſume to ſet out: there are commonly 


three 
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three of them in the large caravans. Theſe off. 
cers perform the functions both of quarter: maſters 
and aid-decamp, leading the troops when the cara- 
van is attacked, and aſſigning the quarters where 
the caravan is appointed to encamp. n 

Five ſorts of caravans are generally diſtingui iſn- 

ed; the heavy caravans, compoſed of elephants, 

N dromedaries, camels and horſes ; the light cara- 
vans, which have but few elephants ; the common 
caravans, where there are none of theſe animals; 
and the horſe caravan, in which there are neither 

dromedaries nor camels; and laſtly the ſea cara- 
vans, conſiſting of a number of merchant ſhips, 
under the convoy of ſome men of war: whence it 
may be obſerved, that the idea of a caravan is not 
ſo entirely reſtrained ' to the land, but _ Gre 
may be alſo marine caravans, 

The proportion obſerved in the heavy caravan is 
as follows: when there are five hundred elephants, 
they add a thouſand dromedaries, and two thouſand 
horſes at leaſt; and then the eſcort is compoſed of 

four thouſand men on horſeback. * Two men are 
required for leading one elephant, five for three 
dromedaries, and ſeven for eleven camels. This 
multitude of ſervants, tagether with the officers 
and the paſſengers, whole number is not fixed, 
ſerve to ſupport the eſcort, in caſe of a fight, and 
render the caravan more formidable, and conſe- 
quently more ſecure. The paſſengers indeed, are 
not, according to the laws and uſages of this mer- 
cantile cavalcade, obliged to fight; but in caſe of 
refuſing to do ſo, they are not entitled to any pro- 
viſions whatever from the caravan, even tho N. 
| ſhould pay an extra price for them. 
hkhe officers and ſervants are paid every Nane 
unleſs it be a new or full moon, in which caſe the 
payment is put off till next day: they begin with 
paying the meaneſt of the ſervants. 


Every 
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Every elephant is mounted by what they call a 
nick, that is a lad nine or ten years old; brought 
up to that exerciſe, which drives the elephant, and 
pricks it now and then, in order to animate it in a 
fight. The ſame lad loads alſo the fire-arms of 
two ſoldiers, who mount the elephant with / him. 
The day appointed for ſetting out is never altered. 

In order the better to bear the great heat, the' | 
traders uſe drawers and ſtockings made of a fort 
of cotton, extracted, as ſome travellers tell us, from 
that kind of ſtone, which the antients called ami- 
anthus, which being duly beaten and prepared, is 
proper to be ſpun, and is ſaid ro be-incombuſtible. 
As moſt of the Arabian princes have no other 
means to ſubſiſt but by their robberies, they keep 
ſpies, who give them notice when the caravans ſet 
out, which they ſometimes attack with ſuperior 
force and overpower, plundering them of all their 
treaſure, and making ſlaves of the whole convoy, 
except the foreigners, to whom they generally ſhew- 
more mercy. If they are repulſed, they common- 
ly come to ſome agreement, the conditions of 
which are pretty well obſerved, eſpecially if the 
aſſailants are natives of Arabia. The taking of 
one caravan only is ſometimes enough to enrich 
theſe princes. e Lf, : 

As the plague rages very often in the eaſt, they 
are obliged to uſe great precautions, to prevent the 
caravan from carrying that dreadful diſtemper 

into the places thro” which they paſs, or from be- 
ing the:nſelves infected with it. When therefore 
they arrive near a town, the inhabitants and people 
of the caravan have a ſolemn conference concern- 
ing the ſtate of their health, and very fincerely 
communicate to each other the ſtate of the caſe, 
and if there be really any danger to fear on either 
ſide, When there is juſt reaſon to. ſuſpe& any 
contagious diſtemper, they amicably agree that no 
4 Aft com- 
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communication whatever ſhall be ſuffered between 
them; and if the caravan ſtands in need of pro- 
viſions, they are conveyed to them with the utmoſt 
precaution over the walls of the town. 
he profits made by the commerce of theſe cara- 
vans, whilſt upon the march, are very extraor- 

dinary, and this is what engages a great number 
of perſons to join with the caravans, and renders 
the toil and inconveniences of the journey leſs in- 
ſupportable; and indeed theſe fatigues are not 
ſmall. Theſe travelling merchants muſt reſolve 
to accept. every where ſuch proviſions, and other 
conveniences, as they find, and. not permit delicacy 
and eaſe to get the better of their deſire of honeſt 
gain by ſuch traffic. A trader muſt, like an he- 
roic general, not mind the frightful confuſion of 
languages and nations, the fatigues of long march- 
es, and the exorbitant duties and impoſts paid at 

certain places; neither muſt he regard the auda- 
cious robberies, and ſubtle tricks, to which he can- 
not help being expoſed, among that multitude of 
vagabonds, who frequent the caravans, with no other 


view but to live at the expence of the weak and 


incautious. Theſe laſt inconveniences indeed may 


be prevented, at leaſt with regard to the moſt pre- 


_ <ious merchandizes, by putting them into the 
ſtrong trunks of the caravan, which, like many 
in Europe, have a variety of curious locks, that 
cannot be opened but by thoſe who know the 


Knack of them. 


A great many caravans, ſome more ſome leſs, 
numerous, ſet out from Erzerum, the capital of 
_ that-part of Armenia, which is under the do- 
minion of the grand ſeignior. Some of them con- 
fiſt of Armenians only, as thoſe which carry ſilks 
to Tocat and Conſtantinople : theſe commonly 
et out in September. 5 
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The caravans of Siberia, at es: enter the 
* territories of China, by Selinginſkoy, ſituated in 


the 52%. of north latitude, on the eaſtern bank of 


the river Selinga, by virtue of a treaty of com- 
merce concluded not many years ago between 
Ruſſia and the emperor of China; whereas for- 


merly they uſed to paſs thro Nerzinſkoy and Ar- 
n. There are ſea caravans from Conſtantinople a 


2 Alexandria in Egypt. 

The caravan of Nubia, goes twice a year into 
Egypt. It paſſes thro' Gary, a place on the left 
bank of the Nile, three or four days journey on 
this ſide of Dongola. There the merchants of 
Sannar, the capital of Fungi ; thoſe of Gondar, 
the capital of Ethiopia, and many others from di- 
vers parts of Africa meet, at a certain time, when 
they know the caravan is to arrive. Then ſetting 
out from Gary, the caravan leaves the banks of 
the Nile, and croſſing the deſerts of Lybia, arrives, 


after a march of thirteen days, in a valley which is 
This valley, which lies al- 


thirty lezgues long 
moſt from north to ſouth, abounds with palm; trees, 
and is very well cultivated, becauſe good water 
may be found by digging only one foot deep in 


the ground. After ſome days reſt in this valley, 


the caravan marches a whole day between ſteep 
mountains, in an even but narrow road ; after 


which it arrives in a narrow pals, by which it 


paſſes thro? that chain of 2 running 
the Nile on the ſide of Lybia, and comes at 
to Manfelout, a town in upper Egypt, where the 
duties to the prince are paid in black flaves, and 


where the caravan meets the Nile again for the fuſt ; 


time from its ſetting out from Gary. 
The firſt danger in ſo difficult a march is, chat 


the caravan being to croſs vaſt plains of ſand, 


where it is impoſſible ta obſerve or diſcover 


the leaſt — of a road, if the guides ſhould ha- 
mm 1 
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pen to loſe their way in theſe deſerts, the provifion 
of water, ſo neceſſary to carry them to the place 
where they are to find more, muſt infallibly fail 
them' by ſuch adelay, which is frequently of ſeveral 
days journey. In ſuch a caſe the mules and horſes 
die with fatigue and thirſt in theſe burning ſands ; 
and even the camels, notwithſtanding their extra- 
ordinary power to ſubſiſt without water, ſoon periſh 
in the ſame manner, together with the people of 
the caravan, wandering in thoſe frightful deſerts. 
The danger is ſtill infinitely greater, when a 


ſouth wind happens to riſe in thoſe ſandy tracts. 


The leaſt damage it occaſions, is to dry up the 
leather bags, wherein is kept the proviſion of wa- 
ter for the journey. This wind, to which the 


Arabs give the epithet of poiſoned, often ſtifles in 


a moment thoſe who have the misfortune to be 
then travelling: to prevent which, they are obliged 


to throw themſelves immediately on the ground, 


putting their faces cloſe to the burning ſand, 


wich ſurrounds them on all ſides, and covering 


— 


. . 
5 
. Z 


their mouths with ſome linen for that purpoſe, leſt 
by breathing they ſhould ſwallow infallible death, 
which this wind deſſeminates wherever it extends, 


Notwithſtanding thoſe dangers, trade, and the de- 


fire of gain induce. a multitude of people to run 
thoſe hazards. 1 

There arrives likewiſe at Cairo, every year, a 
numerous caravan from Tripoli in Africa, to which 


the merchants of Algiers, Tunis, and Morocco, join 


themſelves, as well as thoſe who would go in pil- 


grimage to Mecca, tho' devotion is not the only 
motive of their journey. This caravan is much 
leſs numerous in its return, becauſe the greateſt 
part of theſe merchants, who went by land, with 


nly money, or very fine merchandizes for ſale, 
having diſpoſed of their effects at Mecca in buying 
of 2 e 


Judean commodities, which are bulky, embark at 
Alexandria, and return by ſea to Algiers. 5 
Every year allo ſeveral caravans come into E- 
pypt from Syria; but the time of their arrival 
and ſetting out is not fixed. The jou of thoſe 
caravans is not fo difficult and ſo dangerous as of 
ſome others, becauſe the deſerts, which e 
theſe two countries, are croſſed in three days, and 
there is no ſcarcity of water. They meet even on 
the road with ſeveral caravanſeras, in which the 
travellers and their cattle are furniſhed gratis with 
all neceffaries ; ſo that theſe caravans enjoy all 
_ poſſible convenitncies, eſpecially the rich people 
among them, who nevertheleſs live very ſoberly 
during their journey. _ RE ne 
The caravanſeras juſt mentioned, are places aps 
pointed for receiving and lodging the carayans; 
hey are commonly 3 ſquare buildings, in the 
middle of which there is a very ſpacious court. 
nder the arches or piazzas that ſurround them, 
there runs a bank or elevation, raiſed ſome feet above 
the ground, where the merchants, and thoſe who 
travel with them in any capacity, take up their 


lodgings as well as they can, the beaſts of burthen _ 


being tied to the foot of the bank: over the gates 
W. | 

rooms, which the caravanſerakeers, or ſtewards, 
or keepers of the caravanſeras, let out at a very 
high price, to ſuch as have a mind to be private. 


. 


the nature of our capital inns in Europe, with this 


difference however, that in many of the caravan» | 


ſeras little accommodation or proviſions are et 
with either for man or beaſt, all perſons being 
* to carry almoſt every thing with them. 

Moſt of theſe buildings are owing to the charity 
% Tr Mohammedans and the greateſt lore, ut 
of devotion or yanity, f. igious ſums in 

Vor. VII. * Pr hs found- 


A A31% 


ad into the court, there are ſometimes little 


he caravanſeras in the Eaſt are ſomething in 
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8 founding them, eſpecially if they 1 8 to be in 


A dry, ſandy, and deſert place, whither the water 
is to be conveyed from a great dittance, at a vaſt 
expence; for there is never a e with a 
well or Ipriog of water. . - 
There are few large towns in the kalt, E ly 
in the dominions of the grand ſeighiof, t Ring | 
of Perſia, and the great mogul, büt have me of 
theſe buildings, The caravanſeras of Conſtanti- 
nople, Iſphahan, and Agra, the capitals of the 
empires of Turky, Perſia, and the Mogul, are 
the moſt famous, with regard both to ther num- 
ber and magnificence. In theſe the foreign mer- 
chants have moft of their warchouſes; for in theſe 
three cities there are ſeveral caravanſeras, which, 
- beſides the common accommodations, have ſeveral 
ſafe and convenient apartments, both for the mer- 
_ chants and their merchandizes. 
The emperor, Mohammed the Fourth, cauſed 
? ſuch caravanſeras to be built, at ſome diſtance from 
one another, between Conſtantinople and Damaſcus, 
and appointed conſiderable revenues for their main- 
renance. There all travellers, whether Chriſtians, 
Jews," or Mohammedans, are equally well re- 
and hap hy 
There are alſo at Cairo in Egypt vety abe cara- 
8 which are always full ef merchandizes 
and people; and as they yield no inconſiderable 
tevenue, this is a ſufficient motive for the great 
lords of the country to build them. The Nubians, 
Ahyſſinians, and other nations of Africa, who re- 
fort to Cairo, have there each a particular caravan- 
ſera,” where they always lodge. The fame muſt 
 b&obſerved of the merchants of Aleppo, Damaſ- 
kus, Conſtantinople, and other trading towns. 
Theſe caravanſeras are eſteemed facred dwellings, 


_  Whereitis not permitted to inſult any perſon, or to 
>: pillage any of the effects which are depolited there. 


They 
bus! | 4 


| 


They even carry their precautions ſo far as not 
to ſuffer any man, who is not married, to lodge 
there; becauſe they are of opinion, that a man who 
has no wife is more dangerous than another. It is 


To account 
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to the intereſt of the proprietors of this ſort of 


Taravanſeras, that travellers are indebted for the 


1 


goodorder and ſecurity that they meet with in them. 


The caravanſeras of Schiras and Caſbin, two 


- conſiderable towns in Perſia, have allo a very great 
reputation, and are little inferior to thoſe of the 
a." "> ys 

Beſides the caravanſeras, which in the Eaſt ſerve 


inſtead of great inns, and furniſh accommodations 


for the merchants, there are ſome alſo at Iſpahan, 
which may be ſtiled bazars, or arched halls, where 


there are ſeveral ſhops and warehouſes, wherein 


 Leveral forts of merchandizes, and delicate pieces of 


workmanſhip are expoſed to fale in the day. time, 


4 and locked up at night; and for which the Keep 
er of the caravanſera anſwers in conſideration of 
certain fee or perquiſite. He alſo keeps an 


of all the merchandizes that are ſold 


upon truſt ; for he is obliged to enter them re- 
1 pularly in Bis regiſter, with the names of the 


uyers and ſellers. He alſo is to demand the pay- 
ment ct the ſums due to the merchants, for what 
hath been fold in the caravanſera, on the ſellers 
paying two per cent. | 5 
With reſpect to the camels and dromedaries, (6 
admirably adapted by nature for carrying great 
loads over the deſerts in the Eaſt, they are of four 


ſorts, which are thus diſtinguiſhed : The Turko- 


man camel, the Arab camel, and the dromedary, 


and the camel with two bunches on his back. _ 

The Turkoman camel is much ſtronger, larger, 
more hairy, and of a darker colour than the others. 

Its common load is eight hundred weight, but it 
- Jometirats carries much more. This animal can- 


112 ot 


has probably concurred with other cauſes to pre- 
vent the 1 of wheel carriages in moſt Peres. of 

Aſia; for few are to be found there, except a 

de er mac ine uſed to "yu larye ſtones on 


. + 
a 
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not bear heat, and is therefore never worked i in 


une, July, or Auguſt. 
J The Arab-camel, ſeldom carries Sow five hun- 


dred weight, but can endure heat, and will ſubſiſt 


on the dry thiſtles and other all rms which it picks 
up in the deſerts, as it goes along with its bur- 
then. Some have been known to travel fifteen 
days without water; but if they are ſuffered, to 
drink as much as they will, after ſuch an ab- 
ſtinence, it is rom odds but the quantity will 
kill. them. 


The dromedary is only a high breed of the 


Arab- camel, from which it differs only in being of 
a lighter colour, and more elegant make; except 


that inſtead of the ſolemn walk, to which the others 


are accuſtomed, it paces, and will go as far in one 


day as they will o in three. 
The camel of two bunches is of e Perſian 


breed, and differs only in this ſingle particular 
from the Arab- camel. The great ſtrength of theſe 


creatures, and their uſefulneſs as. beafts of burthen, 


a Extra of @ Letter from i; ingenious Tic 
Edward Wortley Montague, F. R. S. 20 Dr. Wat 
Ton, in Re ation to the Antiquities of Arabia - Pe- 


træa, we preſume, wil not be unacceptable to. 0 | 


curious Reader. 


Mount Sinai, 6 ſo ta.” cannot be 

4 ſeen from Tor, but o A* 
mountains in which it is, and Which a | 
forms that part of the tongue of land, "called in 
general * Sinai. The — of the _— 0 
3 3 


the ridge or 
altogether 


roup, of 


. 4 Y 


— 
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X re theons piaſtres per annum, or two. 
thouſand five, hundred pounxt. | 


Me croſſed the plain from Tor in about eight 
hours, and entered the mountains of Sinai. They 
are of granite of different colours. At the en- 
trance of the narrow breach, thro which we paſſed, 
I ſaw on a large looſe granite ſtone, an inſcription 
in unknown characters, given, I think, by Dr. Po- - 
cock, biſhop of Oſſory; however, as the Iſraelites 
had no writing, that we know off, when they paſ- 
ſed here, 21 think it of conſequence enough 
to ſtop for: the Arabs told me it was relative to 
a battle fought here between Arabs ; and indeed I 
do nat ſee What point of hiſtory it can illuſtrate, 
beſides there are not above five or ſix words. We 
arrived at the convent of Mount Sinai, after the 
uſual difficulties; mentioned. by other travellers, 
were received as uſual, and ſaw the uſual places, 
of which I took the plans as well as elevations. 1 
muſt ſay, that the monks were far from owning to 
me, that they had ever meddled with the print of 
the foot of Mahomet's camel. I examined it 'nar- 
rowly, and no chiſſel has abſolutely ever touched 
it; for the coat of the granite is entire, and un- 
broke in every part; and every body knows, that 
if the coat of leſs hard ſtones than granite is once 
deſtroyed, it neyer returns. It is a moſt curious 
luſus naturæ, and the Mohometans turn it to 
their uſe. e a 
Meribah is indeed ſurpriſingly ſtriking. Tex- 
amined the lips of its mouth, and found that a 
chiſſel had never worked there; the channel is 
plainly worn by only the courſe of water, and the 
are inſpection of it is ſufficient to convince any =» 
one, that it is not the work of man. Amongſt 
the innumerable cracks of rocks, which I have 
ſeen in this, as well as other parts of the world. I 
38 55 Ii; np never 


** 
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never met with any like this, except that at Je- 
ruſalem, and the two which are in the rock Moſes 
ſtruck twice; of which hereafter. I had enquired 


of the captain and the two picks of the ſhip in 


which I came.from Suez to Tor, about Sharme 
and Dzahab, on the weſtern, ſhore of the eaſtern 


branch of the Red Sea. They told me, “ that 


they were often forced up the Elanitic Gulph, or 


eaſtern branch of the Ned Sea, and generally went, 


to Sharme, and ſometimes as high as Dzahab; 
that they generally ran from Cape Mahomet, the 
ſou hernmòſt part of the peninſula, between thoſe 


two gulphs, to Sharme, in fix. hours; becauſe they 
always made as much more way as they common- 


ly do, they very ſeldom going there but in a 


ſtorm. They generally run four knots, ſo this 
makes forty-eight miles, which brings it to the 


+ northward of Tor. For it is in latitude 27% 381. 
Cape -Mahomet thirty miles ſouthward, latitude 

, 272.'25% Sharme forty-eight miles nearly, north 
| latitude 289. 130. conſequently about eaſt-north-eaft 

of Sinai. The port is pretty large, ſurrounded with 

8 high mountains, the entrance very narrow, and the 
. water deep quite to the rocks, which are ſo very 


ſteep, that a ſtone dropt from the ſummit falls into 


the baſon. No wind can be felt there; they don't 
caſt anchor, but faſten their cables to the rocks. 
There is good water; ſome habitations are found 


pn the ſides of the mountains, and a pretty large 


village at top: this ſeems to anſwer the idea of 
Neſt-Ken. Dahab lies as high again up the 
gulph, is forty-eight miles more, or in latitude 299. 


This port is conſiderably larger than the former, 


and very good, but not fo cloſely ſurrounded with 
mountains; it is however very ſafe. There is a 


well of great antiquity, with very good water, and 


_ "conſiderable ruins; for they ſay, there was a great 
dity here formerly, but no inhabitants now, except 


ay 


* 


„ | 


zn Arabian camp, of two thouſand men. There 
is a road from it to Jeruſalem, formerly much 
frequented.” Thus far the captain and pilots. 
I enquired of the monks and Arabs about thoſe 
places, as well as about the ruins, ſuppoſed by 
the biſhop of Offory, to be Kadeſh-Barnea : the 
former could only tell me, & they had not received 
any fiſh from thence in many years; that it was 
two eaſy days journey off, but the road was 
mountainous z”” ſo one may ſuppoſe the diſtance 
leſs than forty miles, The Arabs agreed as to the 
road; but they ſajd, © it was once a large place 
where their prince lived, whoſe daughter Moſes - 
married; that Moſes was afterwards Reir prince, 
and the greateſt of all prophets.” Theſe Arabs 
place Moſes. the firſt, Solomon the ſecond, Maho- 
met the third, Chriſt the fourth, and then the pro- 
phets of the Bible. As to Dzahab, the monks only 
knew the diſtance to be four days journey, and 
that there was a road from it to Jeruſalem : the 
Arabs told me the ſame ; fo the diſtance is about 
Eighty miles. I enquired of them all about the 
ruins; they told me“ there were conſiderable ones 
about half way to Dzahab, about forty miles from 
Sinai;“ but I ſhould think Kadeſh muſt have been 
much nearer to Jervſalem.. I would have willing- 
y gone to theſe places; but as the four clans of 
RO who. inhabit this pramontory, were then 
at war with one another, I could get no conductor. 
In another journey I hope to be more lucky, for 
this is all hearſay ; however, combining the whole 
together, and comparing it with what we collect 
from ſcripture, I think we may well conclude, . 
Sharme to be Midian, and Dzahab to be Ezion- 
gaber : What the interjacent ruins are cannot con» 
jecture; bur I believe I have found Kadeſh-Bar- 
haea to be elſewhere. I think it cannot be here, 
fer the Iſraclites were on the borders of the Holy 
"Hig 114 ä Land, 
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Lind, when they weje ordered pack; and when 
te. y were ſtopped by the 5 8 they are ſaid to 
ave” been' troupe up from K adeſh-Barnea z and 
Imet wit no place in ſacred writing, or any an- 


that draw che line of diviſſon, between this pro- 


of montory = the Land of Promiſe, fo. low down 
nor could they as it, as theſe ruins are within al- 


moſt ſevent I les of the Jau of i if, - There 
are two toads from Mount Sinai to Jeruſalem ;' the 
Oe through Pharan, the other by the way of Dza- 
75 That through Pharan is eleven 7 oor er. 
ey; two to Pbatan, three to a ſtation of 

1 ms, called Scheich Ali, one and an balf 
conſidetable ruins; all this to the horth- 

from thence” four zud ſomething more tq 


'Lake on the right hand, to the ſouth-eaſt were: 
he other road is longer, on 9 ＋ 
g more mountainous ; that too paſſes 
ns ruins, and alſo Scheich Ali. 1 ee 
b this when I was at Jeruſalem, and receive 
E 
foch "Mohammedans as wert from Jeruſalem tq 
| Meera went that way, to join the Cairo caravan at 
Scheich Al. This ſeems to be a ſituation oppo- 0 
alf the 


ſtte to Kadeſh Barnea, at the line drawn by 


1 faphers; it is without Mount Sinai, — for 
whole tract; and juſt before the Moabites, as 
the Children of "Uracl paſſed by Mount Hor; now 
. Acaba, leaving the Aſphaltic Lake on the left 
to the north · weſt. The tradition too of he 
abs is; that they paſſed this way; therefore, 


ink Kadeſh — muſt be gear this ſpot. 
Thete are here conſiderable ruins: and Tknow of 
no city chat ever was here; for Petra lay more to the 
eaſt, between' the Elanitic and the Aſphaltic Lake. 
Ty | leave no veau n 1 oy the * | 
0 


fame account, with this addition, that 


tient rapie, neither Strabo nor any other, 


N 


Fangen, by way of Hebron, leaving the Aſphal- 


\ 
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gf Jeruſalem, ** Where they placed Kadeſh Bar- 
nea i and they ing, At theſe ruins.” Df 

We ſet out from Mount Sinai, by the way of 


Scheich Salem; and, after we had paſſed Mo- 
41 0 Stone, came to a beautiful valley, where 
lay that night, and hope 1 have diſcovered the 
manna z —_ did not ſet out before day-light, that I 
night not paſs the rock which Moſes ſtruck twice, 
I I ſearched, and enquired of my Arabs, but could 
neither hear nor ſee any thing of it. I ſaw ſeveral 
ſhort inſcriptions ſtained on ſome. parts of the 
mountains; the characters being the ſame with 
hoſe on Mount Sinai, Meribah, &c. given by the 
biſhop of Oſſory. About four hours before we ar- 
rived at Sharan, we paſſed through a remarkable 
breach in a rack : each ſide of it is as perpendicular 
as a wall, about eighty feet high; and the breach 
is about forty broad. It is at this breach, I ima- 
ine, the Horiges were ſmote, four miles beyond 
va reſent ruins of Pharan; for having paſſed 
this breach they could make a ſtand, nor could 
they well be. purſued. Here, on the tops of the 
mountains to our right hand, were the ruins of 
buildings; and one ſeemed a caſtle. From Meri- 
bah to this place we had always rather deſcended; 
in moſt places there is the bed of a ſtream, and af- 
ter rain the water runs; but, a little before we 
came to this breach, it winded. off towards the 
| weſt; for the waters fall into that part of the de- 
ſert we croſſed from Tor. Between this breach 
and Pharan there are ſeveral ſprings, and one at 
Pharan, where we encamped.: there, is the bed e 
the river mentioned in the journal, the tradition; 


account of which agrees with what is ſaid by St. 


Paul. Waters ſeem to have run from Meribah ta 
within about fix miles of this place: the bed of a 
ſtream is hear again very plain, and a ſpring at the 

upper end of it, which does not yield water enough 
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to make à ſtream; the bed then is dry: four val: 
lies terminate here, and form a large area. Len · 
quired about the toad to Jeruſalem; the Pere 
agreed in the diſtance and ruins. We travelled in 
the bed of the river, through the valley, to the 
north; and, in about half an hour, the ſight and 
appearance of a large ſtone, not unlike Meribah, 
which lay at ſome diſtance from the mountain on 
our right hand, ſtruck me; and I alſo obſerved, it 
had many ſmall ſtones upon it. The Arabs, when 
they have any ſtone or ſpot in veneration, as Mo- 
hammed's Stone and the like, after their devotion, 
lay ſome ſmooth ſtones upon it. I aſked, What 
it was?“ and they told me, Hagar Mouſa,“ the 
Stone of Moſes. I told them, That could not 
he; for that lay in Rephidim“ They ſaid. That 
was true; but this was Hagar il Chotatain, (the 
Stone of the two Strokes); that he ſtruck it twice, 
and more water came from it than from Meribah, 
witneſs the river.“ The bed of the river winds 
to the eaſtward, about eaſt- ſouth-eaſt. I aſked, 
How far it went?” They ſaid, This bed 
ran by Sheich Ali to thoſe rivers, and quite away 
to the ſea ;” ſo that river muſt have begun here, 
and not at Pharan; and the bed from Pharan hi- 
ther is only formed, I ſuppoſe, by winter torrents. 
If this is the bed of the river mentioned by St. 
Paul, as I dare ſay it is, we have the ſecond rock: 
if it runs to the ruins, as is ſaid, and there is no 
reaſon to doubt it, they will be pretty plainly thoſe 
of Kadeſh Barnea; and if the bed continues in the 
ſame courſe to the ſea, as it probably does, this 
muſt be the river at Rinocolura, ſuppoſed by Era- 
toſthenes to be formed by the Arabian Lakes, be- 
cauſe he did not know its miraculous head. This 
river is doubted of by Strabo, becauſe dried up to 
the ſource, from the time the Iſraelites entered the 
Land of Promiſe, and the tradition was then loſt. 
85 | } Peardog 
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Pardon this bold conjecture 3 but it coĩncides, and 
conciliates ſacred hiſtory with geography: this tod 
ſeems a proof, that this is really the ſecond · ſtruck 
ck. As to the ſprings between the breach and 
aran, they certainly did not exiſt in the time of 
Moſes ; or; if they did, they would have been ay - 
nothing to ſo many people. 
We went down a large valley to the weſt, to- 
wards the ſea; and paſſed the head of a valley, a part 
of the deſert of Sin, which ſeparates the mountains 
of Pharan from thoſe which run along the coaſt, 
and the fame plain which we had paſſed from Tor. 
We had ſcarce entered theſe mountains, and tra- 
yelled an hour, when, after paſſing a mountain 
where there was viſible marks of an extinguiſhed 
ſubterraneous fire, we ſaw, on our left hand, à ſmall 
rock, with ſome unknown characters cut on it, 
not ſtained upon, as thoſe hitherto met with; and, 
in ten minutes, we entered a valley ſix miles broad, 


running nearly north with all the rocks, which en- 


cloſe it on the weſt ſide, covered with characters. 
Theſe are what. are called Gebel El Macaatab, the 
Written Mountains. On examining theſe charac- 
ters, I was greatly diſappointed ia finding theni 
every where interſperſed with figures af men and 
beaſts; which convinced me they were not written 
by the Iſraelites : for if they had been, after the 
publication of the law, Moſes would not have per- 
mitted them to have engraven images, ſo immedi- 
ately after he had received the ſecond command- 
ment: if they went this way, and not along the 
coaſt, they had then no characters, that we Kno- 
of, unleſs ſome of them were ſkilled in-hierogly- - 
hies, and theſe have no connection with them, 
t will be difficult to gueſs what theſe inſcriptions 
are; and J fear, if ever it is diſcovered, they Will 
be ſcarce worth the pains, If conjecture be per- 
mirted, I will give my very weak thoughts : they 
Fanhot be written by Iſraelites, or Mohammedans, 
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for the above reaſon ; and if by een 
they would have ſome reſemblance to ſome ſort of 


; Cuphic characters, which were the unde uſed - 
. in the Arabie language, before the introduction 
the preſent Arabic letters. The firſt manuipn 
of che Alcoran were in Cuphic: there is a, very 
fine one at Cairo, which I could not purchaſe or 
it is in the principal moſque, and the iman would 
not ſteal it jor me under four hundred ſequins, two 
hundred pounds. Theſe have not the leaſt re- 
ſemblance to them. Saracen characters are very 
unlike ; beſides, 1 ſhould place them higher than 
the Hegira. I think it then not improbable, that 
they were written in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, 
and perhaps the very firſt; when, I ſuppaſe, pil- 
grimages from Jerofalem to Mount Sinai were 
taſhionable, conſequently frequent and numerous, 
by the new Chriſtrian Jews, who believed in Chriſt; ary 
therefore, I ſhould believe them Hebrew charac- 
ters. uſed yulgarly by the Jews about the time of 
Chriſt. 1 ſhewed them, when at Jeruſalem, to 
the Rabbins; and they were of the ſame opinion. 
But theſe are all conjectures; and it ſeems much 
euſier to ſay what theſe inſcription are_not, than - 
what they are. On other parts of this rock are 
ſome Greek and Arahic, as well as ſome Saracen 
. inſcriptions, and alſo'an Hebrew one. The e 5 
cen and Arabic only ſay, “ Such a one was best 500 
ſuch a time; the lame ſay the Greek ones, except- - 
one, which ſays, he evil genius of the army 
- wrote this; bich ly prove, that ſome body 
of Greeks were worſted here, after the characters 
verre written; and that they attributed their de- 
feat to ſome magic power in theſe characters, 
| which ſeem to be of the very ſame kind with thoſe 
ſtained on different parts of Mount Sinai, Meribah, 
&c. which the learned- biſhop of Offory has 
The 
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The third day from this place, travelling weſt?  - 
ward, we encamped at Korondel, where are the 
bitter Waters of Marah.. I tried if the branches 
of any of the trees had any effect on the waters, 
dut fund none; ſo that the effect mentioned in 
Seripttite muſt have been miraculous, Theſe wa- 
ters, at the ſpring, are ſome what bitter and brack- - 
iſh; but, as every foor they run over the ſanc is 
covered with bituminous ſalts, growr up by the 
exceſſive heat of the ſun, they acquire much ſalt- 
neſs and bitterneſs, and very ſoon become not pot- 
able. This place, off which the ſhips caſt anchor, 
lies below a ſand or flat iſland, at low water, and near _ 
a whirlpool, called Birque Korondel. After nine 
hours and a half march, we arrived and encamped 
at the deſert of Shur or Saur. The conſtant tra 
dition is, that the Iſraelites aſcended from the fea 
at this place; being oppoſite to a plain on the 
Egyptian ſide of the gulph, called Badeah, to 
which an opening in the mountains leads. This 
opening appears from hence as a great crack, and 
may be called a mouth, taking Hiroth for an ap- 
pellative; however, I ſhould rather adopt the ſig- 
nification of Liberty. It would hardly have been j 
neceſſary for the Iſraelites to paſs the ſea, if they 5 
were within two or three miles of the northern ex, 
tremity of the gulph; the ſpace at moſt ewe miles, 
the breadth of the gulph at Suez. and at moſt three 
feet deep at low water, for it is then conſtantly 
waded over, could not have contained ſo many Picks 
people, or drowned Pharaoh's army : there would 
ave been little neceſſity for his u and cha- 
riots to'precipitate themſelves after a number of 
people on fost,, encumbered with their wives, chil 
dren, and baggage, when they could ſoon have 
overtaken them, by going a little about. Theſe _ 
reaſons, added to the ſignificant names of the f 
places, Tauriche Beni Iſrael, Road of the . | 
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of Iſrael; Attacah, Deliverance ; Pihahiroth, whe: 
ther an appellative or n Badeah, New 
Thing, or Miracle ; Bachorel Polſum, Sea of De- 
ſtruction, convince me, that the Iſraelites enter 
the ſea at Badeah, and no where elſe. The current 
ſets from this place towards the oppoſite ſhore, into 
the Birque Pharaone, or Pool of Pharaoh, where the 
tradition is, that his hoſt was drowned ; a current 
| formed, I ſuppoſe, by the falling and ruſhing of 
one watery wall upon the other, and driving it 
down; a current, perhaps, by God permitted to 
remain ever ſince, in memoriam rei, The diſtance 
to the bitter waters is about thirty miles: I omit- 
ted to mention in this place, that, between this and , - | 
Korondel, we were not ſo lucky as the bilhop of 
Oſſory, who met with a charming rivulet of ſweet 
water; we met with none, good or bad. The Aia 
Mouſa, which the Iſraelites would have met with i 
they had paſſed at Suez, and the coaſt from hence 
ſouthward, about a mile to Tor, being all rock, 
and ſteep too, further confirms me in the opini 
that the Iſraelites entered the ſea at Badeah, = 
aſcended from it here, and not at any other place. 
| If any thing I haverfard<can, in the leaft, ſup- 
port that revelation to which I dare declare myſelta 
friend, even in this enlightened 55 I ſhall bd. 
very happy, and think my pains well beſtowed;”? _ | 
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